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AMPSTEAD  was  a favourite  resort  of  artists  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  British 
school  of  landscape-painters  began  to  gather  strength. 
London  was  the  chief  centre  of  native  artistic  effort, 
and  Hampstead  was  the  most  picturesque  spot  within 
easy  reach  of  Town.  Even  before  landscape  counted 
for  much  in  British  art,  artists  frequented  Hampstead 
for  the  examples  of  life  and  character  which  could 
be  studied  there.  Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
might  have  been  seen  at  Hampstead  in  the  old  Wells  days.  The  Bull  and 
Bush  became  a popular  house  for  London  artists,  wits,  and  people  of  quality. 
In  Wine  and  Walnuts,  or  After-Dinner  Chit-Chat,  by  Ephraim  Hardcastle, 
the  pseudonym  of  W.  H.  Pyne,  a well-known  litterateur  and  artist  of  the 
period,  there  occurs  a description  of  a gathering  of  wits  at  this  old  hostelry, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  author,  the  party  consisted  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Sterne,  Garrick,  Foote,  Bunbury,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  and  others.  Although 
largely  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  and  by  no  means  historical,  or  even  repre- 
senting a possible  forgathering  at  one  time  of  the  men  named,  it  contains 
sufficient  of  the  humour  of  the  time  and  place  to  justify  its  reproduction. 
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Sii’  Joshua,  at  length,  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  an  idle  day  ; when  Gainsborough 
observed,  “ Reynolds  has  already  entered  into  an  engagement  with  me,  that  the  next  time 
he  played  the  truant  it  should  be  to  make  a trip  to  Hampstead  ; so  let  him  hole  to  his  bond. 
Let  us  go  and  pay  court  to  the  face  of  old  Dame  Nature,  unsophisticate  of  art.  The  old 
duchess  is  now  wrapped  in  her  robe  of  green,  newly  dyed,  and  I am  for  Hampstead  ; so  who 
holds  up  hands  for  old  Dame  Nature  ? ” Whether  it  was  to  humour  the  enthusiast,  or 
whether  it  might  not  arise  from  the  same  feeling  which  operated  on  my  choice,  namely,  the 
desire  to  hear  the  remarks  of  two  such  geniuses  in  a ramble  amidst  the  wild  scenery  of 


THE  BULL  AND  BUSH,  19H. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


the  Heath,  the  show  of  hands  favoured  the  country  excursion,  and,  having  arranged  our 
campaign,  we  parted  early,  that  we  might  rise  with  the  lark. 

We  assembled  at  Garrick’s  on  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  according  to  agreement,  and  found 
the  chariot  already  at  the  door.  Gainsborough  had  invited  Caleb  Whitefoord,  who  had 
arrived.  Reynolds  drew  up  as  St.  Paul’s  struck  six,  which  we  heard  from  the  Thames.  We 
were  all  punctual  to  the  minute,  excepting  Mr.  Bunbury,  who  was  a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
his  time,  “ which  must  be  excused,”  said  Sir  Joshua,  with  his  accustomed  good  nature  ; for 
Garrick  began  to  fidget,  and  pull  out  his  watch  ten  times  in  a minute,  as  he  heard  the 
impatient  horses  paw  the  ground.  “ Consider,  my  friend  Davy,”  said  Reynolds,  “ we  are 
waiting  for  a young  man  of  fashion,  whose  movements  are  neither  controlled  by  parish  clock 
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nor  prompter’s  bell.”  Bunbury  at  length  appeared  fresh  from  the  toilette.  His  elegant 
manners  graced  an  apology  for  being  beyond  his  time.  When  all  zms  right,  as  the  post-boys 
say,  off  we  set,  one  of  the  gayest  Cockney  parties  that  ever  stole  a march  beyond  the  reach 
of  city  smoke.  The  man  of  fashion  drove  his  phaeton,  so  that  together  our  cavalcade  made 
a figure  on  the  road. 

I was  accommodated  in  Garrick’s  vehicle,  with  the  mirth -inspiring  Caleb  Whitefoord,  who 
made  us  laugh  a dozen  times  at  least  before  we  reached  the  top  of  Southampton  Street. 
Sterne  was  seated  by  the  side  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  Gainsborough  mounted  the  phaeton  with 
Mr.  Bunbury,  that  he  might,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ behold  the  butter-flowers  and  the  daisies, 
and  the  summer-houses  and  hay-cocks.”  “ They  are  planning  some  new  streets  and  squares 
out  yonder,”  said  Bunbui'y,  pulling  up,  and  pointing  across  towards  Mary-le-bone  with  his 
whip,  as  we  passed  the  old  “ Adam  and  Eve.”  “ Confound  them,”  said  Garrick  ; “ I wonder 
where  these  mad  fellows  intend  to  carry  the  town,  tempting  strangers  here.  Why,  as  old 
Child  said  a hundred  years  ago,  the  head  is  growing  too  big  for  the  body.  What  would  he 
say  could  he  see  it  now  ? ” 

“ What  a delightful  little  snuggery  is  this  said  ‘ Bull  and  Bush,’  ” observed  Gainsborough, 
as  he  poured  the  new  milk  into  his  breakfa.st-cup.  “Faith!  there  is  cream  upon’t.  And 


BRASS  TOKEN  ISSUED  AT  THE  BULL  AND  BUSH  ABOUT  1870. 


Ill  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Newton. 


what  a table-cloth  ! Damask — Dutch  damask,  by  the  Lord  ! bright  as  the  geese  that  flap  their 
white  wings  there  upon  the  Heath.  What  a nosegay  ! washed  in  a spring  and  dried  on  a goose- 
berry bush  ; smell  it,  Davy.”  “ Look  you  there,  what  a flock  of  them  ” (some  twenty  or  thirty 
geese  had  taken  their  flight  from  the  Upper  Heath  towards  a pond  at  North  End).  “Mercy 
on  us!  what  a fright  I was  in.”  “Why.'*”  said  Sterne.  “I  verily  took  them  for  a flight  of 
hungry  curates,  in  their  white  surplices,  come  to  eat  us  up,”  replied  Gainsborough.  “ Fie  ! ” 
said  Caleb  Whitefoord,  “ how  long  is  it  since  you  were  at  church,  Tom,  not  to  know  a parson 
from  a goose  ? ” Sterne  laughed  most  heartily — almost  to  suffocation  ; poor  soul ! he  was  so 
asthmatic. 

“ Waiter,  have  you  any  more  eggs  in  the  house  ? ” said  Gainsborough.  “ Yes,  sir,  the  cook 
is  boiling  some.”  “ You  have  a little  farm  here,  I see,”  said  Whitefoord.  “Pray,  waiter,  are 
these  eggs  of  your  own  hatching  ? — I like  a new-laid  egg.”  “ No,  sir,”  answered  the  waiter 
rather  pertly,  and  with  a grin,  “ they  are  hatched  by  master’s  hens.”  This  was  a standing 
repartee,  ready  cut  and  dried,  and  kept  in  store  for  Cockneys.  “I  thought  they  might  be 
yours,”  gravely  remarked  Caleb,  “ for  I found  a gosling  in  one  of  them.”  This  remark 
converted  him  into  a civil,  obliging  waiter  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  “Do  tell  me.  Sir  Joshua, 
and  you  other  travelling  luminaries,  pray  have  they  any  such  delectable,  healthy,  stomach- 
wetting little  inns  abroad  ? ” asked  Gainsborough.  “ As  I hope  to  be  saved,  I am  as  hungry 
as  a winter  wolf.  By  the  powers,  I am  calculating  upon  dinner  in  the  midst  of  breakfast. 
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Let  us  knock  up  a bill  of  fare.  Item,  four  dainty  little  white  chicks,  with  a gizzard  tucked 
under  one  arm  and  liver  under  t’other,  parsley  and  butter — did  you  see  that  double-headed 
parsley  in  the  gai’den,  Reynolds  ” “No,  I did  not;  it  escaped  me.”  “No,  sir;  why,  where 
were  your  chromatics  ? — trees  in  miniature,  a fairy  wood,  green  as  an  emerald — and  not  see 
it ! Yes,  white-legged  chicks  and  streaky  bacon.  Didst  see  the  peas,  Reynolds,  turning  up 
the  lilliputian  hop  poles  ? ” “I  did,  sir,”  answered  Reynolds,  smiling.  “ Oh,  then,  be 
thankful  to  the  Lord  for  preserving  your  optics — that’s  a blessing  at  any  rate.  What  are 
you  ruminating  about,  hey,  friend  Laui’ence  ? Are  you  going  to  be  dull  because  I lampooned 
the  parsons,  man  ? Come,  give  me  thy  hand.  No,  Sterne,  God  forbid  I should  speak 
disrespectfully  of  your  cloth — I love  a pai’son  next  to  painting — that’s  gospel ! I never 


UNDER  Hogarth’s  tree,  at  the  bull  and  bush. 
From  a drawing  Ijy  R.  W.  Macbeth,  R.A. 


set  my  foot  in  a parsonage  house,  if  it  be  tenanted  by  a pious  man,  but  I could  weep. 
To  see  learning  and  science  sitting  beneath  its  humble  porch,  in  the  sacred  person  of  a 
parish  priest,  raises  my  mind  to  holy  veneration.  Blessed  be  the  ancient  hands,  when 
parcelling  out  this  land,  that  did  reserve  its  acres  for  the  church.”  “Amen,”  quoth  Sterne. 
“But  I should  make  an  irreligious  king,  perhaps,”  said  Gainsborough.  “Why,  Tom.?”  said 
Sterne.  “ Why,  sir  ! I should  make  too  many  of  you  bishops.”  “ But  your  bill  of  fare,”  said 
Sterne  ; “ let’s  have  your  bill  of  fare,  Tom.”  “ True,”  replied  the  lively  soul,  “ we  must  think  of 
the  temporalities.  Why,  Davy,  did  you  not  promise  to  provide  a salmon  .?”  “ Make  yourself 

easy,  Tom,”  said  Garrick,  “ I wonder  you,  with  your  otter’s  nose,  had  not  smelt  fish  in  the 
boot.  Old  Dick,  true  to  his  word,  packed  up  a Thames  salmon  and  a brace  of  small  turbot.” 
Gainsborough  smacked  his  lips.  “And  cock  lobsters  too,  Davy?”  “ Yes,  you  cormorant,” 
said  Garrick.  “ Come,  eat  your  toast  and  butter,  and  be  thankful,  man.” 


I 


OLD  COTTAGES 

NOW  DEMOLISHED.  FORMERLY  OPPOSITE 
"THE  BULL  & BUSH.”  NORTH  END. 
HAMPSTEAD. 

From  a W ater-Colouv  Drawing 
by  H.  Lawes  {June,  1886). 


In  the  Coates  Collection. 
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It  could  not  fail  to  be  a day  of  days,  with  such  a party.  IVIaster  Caleb  then  was  a 
choice  spirit,  Gainsborough  perfectly  unique,  Reynolds  interesting  to  the  very  letter  of 
politeness,  Garrick  a mirror  of  all  that  should  delight;  Sterne’s  gossip — was  it  not  above  all 
price  ? — and  young  Bunbury,  a promising  disciple  of  that  old  school,  the  memory  of  which 
might  well  eke  out  another  tear.  I have  lately  stood  and  mused  on  that  still  spot — 
upon  that  hill  that  faces  the  back  window  of  our  little  inn,  where,  on  a space  that 
might  be  covered  with  our  old  club  carpet,  once  stood  those  worthies,  di’inking  in  the 
pure  air,  and  talking  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  “ There,  Reynolds,”  said  Gainsborough, 

“ there,  look  along  this  dell ; how  richly  it  is  wooded.  I am  no  friend  to  enclosures,  yet  this 
pictui’e  composes  well ; yes,  beautifully,  intersected  as  it  is.  Look,  Sir  Joshua,  how  that 
sweep  betwixt  Hendon  and  Mill  Hill  reposes  in  dusky  shade.  By  heaven,  Laurence,  how 
finely  your  face  is  lighted  up  at  this  moment ; do  not  stir  ! Why,  your  thin  visage  looks 
like  one  of  the  glowing  heads  of  Titian  ! What  are  those  old  fograms  about  there 
Hei’balising ; peeping  at  nature  through  the  nether  end  of  the  glass.  Well,  every  one  to  his 
humour.  That  is  some  F.R.S.,  or  A.S.S.,  I’ll  be  sworn.”  “ Yes,  we  be  a little  in  the  landscape 
way.  sure  enough,”  said  Samuel  Foote,  who  at  that  moment  popped  his  head  from  beneath  a 
sandbank.  “ What,  my  Sammy-boy,  is  it  you  ? ” said  Gainsborough.  “Why,  who  would  have 
thought  of  meeting  Aristophanes  in  this  wild  region.^”  “Hey,  botanising,”  said  Garrick. 

“ Herbalising,”  replied  Foote,  “ yes,  by  the  Lord,  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  have  I been 
winding  among  the  furze  bushes.  Next  time  they  catch  me  here,  snake-taking,  ’twill  be  in 
fishermen’s  boots.”  “Are  you  coming,  my  worthy  Doctor.^”  he  called  across  the  road, 
as  Garrick  offered  his  cane  to  assist  an  old  gentleman  up  the  bank.  “ I would  that  we  could 
find  our  way  to  a bowl  of  punch  ! ” “ Here’s  a rare  specimen  of  the  Sorbus  dumedica  ” (true 

service  tree),  said  Doctor  Ducarel  (the  old  gentleman  assisted  up  the  bank)  to  Foote. 

“ Pretty,  no  doubt.  Doctor,”  replied  Foote.  “ But  I am  in  search  of  a better  specimen  of  your 
jSorbtis  domestica,  in  the  shape  of  the  old  ‘ Bull  and  Bush.’” 

The  Bull  and  Bush  continued  its  artistic  associations  to  later  years,  and 
was  renowned  for  its  Skittle  Alley  when  this  old  English  pastime  was  more 
indulged  in  than  now.  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  the  genial  president  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  pleasurably  recalls  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  of  a number  of  artist  members  of  a skittle  club  whose 
playground  was  at  The  Bull  and  Bush,  among  the  players  being,  besides 
himself,  such  well-known  men  of  the  brush  as  Edward  Goodall,  Tom  Danby, 

F.  W.  W.  Topham,  Frank  Holl,  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  Edward  Duncan,  Charles 
Green,  George  Dodgson,  W.  W.  Deane,  and  others.  A much  more  ancient 
Skittle  Alley  reminiscence  of  Hampstead  is  afforded  in  the  quaint  print  from 
which  a reproduction  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

Fuseli  was  much  at  Hampstead  between  1764  and  1768.  He  came  from 
Switzerland  in  1763,  and  was  received  by  Reynolds,  who  predicted  a great  career  a.d.  i763. 
for  him.  On  seeing  his  drawings  Sir  Joshua  said,  “Young  man,  were  I the 
author  of  some  of  those  drawings,  and  were  I offered  ten  thousand  a year  not 
to  practise  as  an  artist,  I would  reject  the  proposal  with  contempt.”  Fuseli 


j’"' 


.Jmc^ony  ^ ^ 

Reproduction  of  one  of  the  plates  in  Woodward’s  Eccentric  Excursions,  1797.  Compartment  1 represents  a punch-drinking 
gathering  at  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  or  The  Spaniards ; Compartment  2,  the  same  party  enjoying  a game  of  skittles. 
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was  attracted  to  Hampstead  because  of  the  residence  there  of  Mr.  Murdock,  a 
connoisseur  who  interested  himself  in  the  young  artist.  “ I like  Fuseli  very 
much,”  wrote  Mr.  Murdock  to  a friend  in  Berlin,  in  a letter  dated  Hampstead, 
June  12,  1764;  “he  comes  out  to  see  us  at  times,  and  is  just  now  gone  from 
this  with  your  letter  to  A.  Ramsay,  and  another  from  me.  He  is  of  himself 
disposed  to  all  economy  ; but  to  be  decently  lodged  and  fed,  in  a decent  family, 
cannot  be  for  less  than  three  shillings  a day,  which  he  pays.  . . . Some  time 
hence,  I hope,  he  may  do  something  for  himself ; his  talent  at  grouping  figures, 
and  his  faculty  of  execution,  being  really  surprising.”  Some  four  years  later, 
the  same  friend  wrote  again  from  Hampstead  : “ F useli  is  still  here  ; but  proposes 


H.  FUSELI,  R.A. 

After  the  painting  by  J.  Opie,  R.A. 


to  set  out  for  Italy  as  soon  as  his  friends  can  secure  him  fifty  pounds  yearly  for 
a few  years.  Dr.  Armstrong,^  who  admires  his  genius,  has  taxed  himself  at  ten 
pounds,  and  has  taken  us  in  for  as  much  more.” 

One  hears  little  further  of  Fuseli  in  connection  with  Hampstead;  but 
there  is  a story  in  which  he  figured  at  Highgate  in  the  days  of  his  fame, 
when  he  was  a guest  of  the  banker,  Thomas  Coutts,  at  Holly  Lodge.  At  a 
dinner-party  there,  at  which  Nollekens  and  other  artists  were  present,  Mrs. 
Coutts  came  dancing  in  dressed  as  Morgiana,  presenting  her  dagger  at  every 
breast.  When  she  came  to  Nollekens,  Fuseli  called  out,  “Strike — strike — 
there’s  no  fear:  Nolly  was  never  known  to  bleed.” 

* The  brother  of  Dr.  John  Armstrong,  the  poet,  best  known  by  his  poem,  “The  Art  of  Preserving 
Health,”  which  contains  an  allusion  to  Hampstead  as  “ courted  by  the  western  wind.” 
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Those  were  the  days  when  on  fine  summer  evenings  the  artists  living  in 
Charlotte  Street,  off  Tottenham  Court  Road,  threw  open  their  windows  and 
invited  their  friends  to  enjoy  with  them  the  view  of  the  glowing  sunset  behind 
Hampstead  Hill.  Wilson,  the  landscape  artist,  who  died  in  1782,  lived  in 


DR.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

From  a contemporary  engraving. 

Charlotte  Street,  and  Constable  was  there  some  decades  later.  Fanny  Burney, 
who  went  to  live  in  Queen  Square  in  1770,  described  her  house  as  being  situated 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  square,  commanding  “ a delightful  prospect  of  Hamstead 
1767.  and  Hygate.”  ^ In  a plan  of  London  by  J.  Gibson  (1767),  Queen  Square  is 
shown  with  only  two  parallel  blocks  of  houses,  unfinished  on  the  other  sides. 
To  the  north  it  lies  open  to  Bloomsbury  fields  and  Lamb’s  Conduit.  Fanny 

1 The  Early  Diary  of  Frances  Burney,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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Burney  would  thus  have  an  outlook  on  Hampstead  and  Highgate  as  villages 
on  the  heights,  with  fields  stretching  between  them  and  Bloomsbury. 

Near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Romney  came  into  close  association 
with  Hampstead.  It  was  there  that  his  first  aspirations  towards  Shakespearean 
idealisations  took  practical  shape.  On  November  4,  1786,  he  formed  one  of  a 
party  of  distinguished  men  assembled  at  dinner  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Boydell,  at  West  End,  Hampstead,  to  consider  the  scheme  of  their  host’s  uncle, 
Alderman  John  Boydell,  for  the  publication  of  the  afterwards  famous  Shake- 
spearean Gallery  which  became  the  leading  work  of  the  Alderman’s  life. 

Among  those  present,  in  addition  to  the  Boydells  and  Romney,  were  Benjamin 
West,  Hayley  the  poet,  Hoole  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  Daniel  Braithwaite,  and 
George  Nicol  the  publisher.  Romney  was  ordinarily  a poor  conversationalist ; 
but  on  this  occasion  his  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  he  spoke  warmly  in  favour 
of  the  project.  Indeed,  he  had  already  begun  some  Shakespearean  studies,  his 
friend  Hayley  having  sat  to  him  as  Prospero  for  a composition  from  The  Tempest. 

Before  they  separated  that  night  a preliminary  high-purposed  prospectus  was 
drawn  up  by  Hayley  entitled,  “ The  First  Sketch  of  a Project  to  encourage 
Historical  Painting  in  the  Kingdom,  and  to  render  at  the  same  time  a National 
Tribute  to  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare.” 

Romney  found  it  difficult  to  break  away  altogether  from  his  old  patrons 
and  his  old  habits,  much  as  he  secretly  nursed  his  new  ambition  ; and  in  1791,  A.n.  i79i. 
at  a time  when  he  was  suffering  from  intense  depression  of  spirits,  and  his 
friends  were  at  a loss  how  to  rouse  him  to  an  interest  in  things,  an  incident 
occurred  which  for  a while  drew  him  back  with  a stronger  enthusiasm  than  ever 
to  his  portrait  studies.  This  was  the  sudden  appearance  one  summer  morning 
in  his  Cavendish  Square  studio  of  the  “divine  Emma,’’  just  arrived  from  Naples 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton.  She  was  attired  in  Turkish  costume,  and, 
unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  Sir  William,  threw  herself  into  the  painter’s 
arms  and  kissed  him.  It  only  needed  this  vision  of  loveliness  to  dispel  the 
clouds  from  Romney’s  mind.  The  exact  position  of  affairs  was  soon  revealed. 

The  baronet  and  the  beauty,  after  five  years  of  an  unconventional  union  in 
Naples,  had  come  to  London  to  be  made  man  and  wife ; but  to  Romney  the 
all-important  fact  was  that  she  was  there  to  sit  to  him  again — to  her  “ more 
than  father  ” (as  she  called  him) — in  as  many  characters  as  he  chose  ; of  which 
opportunity  he  took  full  advantage. 

After  that  surprise  visit  much  of  her  spare  time  was  devoted  to  Romney. 

She  sat  for  painting  after  painting  during  that  gladsome  summer,  the  result 
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being  some  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  artist’s  genius.  Each  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  other.  It  was  in  Romney’s  studio,  nine  years  before,  tliat 
she,  when  a girl  of  nineteen,  had  first  been  introduced  to  the  painter 
wlio  was  to  do  more  for  her  fame  than  all  her  other  associations ; and  now, 
in  the  full  beauty  of  womanhood,  she  was  with  him  again.  But  for  her 
his  highest  powers  might  never  have  been  revealed ; but  for  him  she 
would  never  have  attained  to  that  perfect  beauty  and  variety  of  pose 
which  afterwards  constituted  so  great  a part  of  her  charm. 


Photo,  Kmery  Walker. 

GEORGE  ROMNEV. 

From  an  unfinished  portrait  by  himself  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

To  Romney  she  was  such  a strong  artistic  influence  that  he  was  greatly 
affected  by  her  moods,  and  became  depressed  when  he  deemed  her  cold. 
“ Really,  my  mind  has  suffered  so  much,”  he  wrote  to  Hayley,  “ I was 
afraid  I should  not  have  the  power  to  paint  any  more  from  her ; but 
since  she  resumed  her  former  kindness  my  health  and  spirits  have  quite 
recovered.”  To  him  she  was  feminine  beauty  in  almost  every  idealised  form. 
Now  she  was  Circe,  now  St.  Cecilia,  now  Cassandra,  now  a Bacchante ; 
she  was  IMiranda,  Magdalene,  Calypso,  the  Goddess  of  Sensibility,  a Pythian 
priestess — any  character  in  which  there  was  opportunity  for  beauty  of  face 
and  form  to  shine. 

Those  days  of  1791  passed  all  too  soon  for  Romney.  When  his  “ divinity  ” 
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became  Lady  Hamilton  she  practically  passed  out  of  his  life.  After  that  event 
she  never  sat  to  him  again.  She  wrote  after  her  return  to  Naples  inviting  him 
to  visit  her.  “ I will  be  your  model — anything  to  induce  you  to  come,”  she 
wrote.  It  was  not  to  be.  The  dream  was  over,  except  in  so  far  as  his  working 
at  the  new  portraits  kept  him  within  its  radiance  ; when  these  fascinating 
tasks  were  finished  he  again  fell  into  depression  and  ill-health,  and  the  desire 
for  country  life  and  loftier  themes  came  back  to  him. 

The  longing  grew  upon  him,  and  in  1792  he  often  rambled  out  in  the 
direction  of  Hampstead.  Finally,  in  1793,  he  decided  to  set  up  a country 
establishment  on  the  Northern  Heights.  In  June  1793  he  took  a lodging  at  a.d.  i79S. 
Pineapple  Place  near  Kilburn.^  Writing  to  Hayley  at  this  time,  he  said  : “ I 
have  taken  lodgings  in  a new  garden  ground,  on  the  Kilburn  road,  where  I 
breakfast  every  morning.”  But  it  turned  out  to  be  a rather  costly  experi- 
ment, drawing  him  away  a good  deal  from  his  sitters  in  Town,  without 
yielding  him  any  special  compensation  in  the  production  of  the  higher  work 
upon  which  his  ambition  was  set.  The  household  arrangements  of  Pine- 
apple Place,  moreover,  were  not  of  the  happiest.  His  landlord  had  a large 
family  and  a small  income ; there  were  eight  children  to  provide  for ; and  at 
times  of  domestic  crisis  Romney’s  sympathy  and  aid  were  often  enlisted.  On 
one  occasion,  indeed,  the  painter  found  the  whole  house  in  tears,  and,  on 
inquiring  the  cause,  was  sobbingly  informed  that  the  home  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed  unless  £200  was  immediately  forthcoming.  Romney  was  so  wrought 
upon  by  this  pathetic  story  that,  without  any  special  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  paid  the  £200.  Incidents  of  this  nature  were  hardly  con- 
ducive to  the  serenity  of  mind  necessary  for  the  painting  of  great  pictures. 

Still,  he  continued  for  some  time  to  devote  his  mornings  to  lofty  conceptions 
at  Pineapple  Place,  and  his  afternoons,  with  increasing  irregularity,  to  his  more 
remunerative  portrait-painting  in  Cavendish  Square. 

His  Town  work  at  last  became  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  determined 
to  have  a country  house  and  studio  of  his  own,  and  pitched  upon  Hampstead 
as  the  ideal  spot  for  his  purpose — not  too  remote  from  Town,  yet  affording 
all  the  quietude  and  picturesqueness  that  could  be  desired.  He  made  many 
visits  to  Hampstead  before  deciding  upon  a house,  and  finally,  in  1796,  pur- 
chased an  old  house  and  stable  at  the  top  of  Holly  Bush  Hill,  near  The  Grove, 

' In  the  Edgware  Road,  between  Maryleboiie  and  Kilburn.  Laurie  and  Whittle’s  Map  of  1813  shows 
“ Pineapple  Place”  distinctly,  on  the  right-hand  side,  coming  from  London.  “Pineapple  Nursery  ” adjoined 
the  spot,  but  the  whole  area  is  now  covered  with  large  houses. 
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1797.  for  £700,  adding  two  plots  of  ground  at  the  back  in  1797-98,  upon  which  he 
built  his  new  studio  and  galleryd  His  son  John,  then  studying  at  Cambridge, 
came  over  and  helped  in  the  selection  and  buying  of  the  property,  and  the 
two  together  afterwards  sketched  out  plans  for  the  spending  of  an  additional 


HOLLY  BUSH  HILL,  191  1- 
From  a photograph. 


£500  on  the  erections  named.  Romney  was  desirous  of  being  his  own  archi- 
tect in  these  extensions,  and  the  result  was  unfortunate.  Refore  he  had  finished 

1 Romney  was  admitted  copyhold  tenant  of  the  manor  of  Hampstead  on  October  15,  1796.  During; 
the  next  two  years  lie  acijuired  two  other  copyhold  plots  at  the  back.  The  rate  books  of  1797  show 
him  to  be  assessed  at  £50.  The  old  red-brick  house  of  Romney’s  first  purchase  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Tatham,  a well-known  solicitor,  and  in  later  years  has  been  occupied 
by  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  F.S.  A.,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  investigate  the  whole  circumstances  of  Romney’s 
ownership. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CLUB,  HA/AFSTEAD. 


FORMERLY  ROMNEY’S  STUDIO. 
(1910.) 

From  a Pencil  Drawing 
by  A.  R.  Quinton. 


In  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


members  of  the  Beefsteak  Club  were  served  at  their  room  in  the  Lyceum.” 
He  let  the  old  house  originally  acquired  by  him  to  a Mr.  Rundell,  after  which 
there  was  a separate  rating  for  the  two  buildings,  Rundell  being  assessed 
at  £40  for  the  old  house  and  the  painter  having  a similar  rating  for  the  new 
structure. 

While  the  alterations  were  in  progress  Romney  occupied  the  house 

* Nollekens  and  his  Times,  by  John  Thomas  Smith. 

^ The  notice-board  on  the  tree  shows  the  site  of  the  Victoria  Tea  Gardens,  now  covered  by  Christ  Church. 
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with  his  additions  the  place  had  cost  him  about  £3000.  How  wasteful  the 
expenditure  was  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  when  sold  in  1801  the  whole  struc- 
ture realised  only  £357.  One  of  his  whims  was  the  building  of  a dining-room 
close  to  the  kitchen,  “ with  a buttery  hatch  opening  into  it,  so  that  the  artist 
and  his  friends  might  enjoy  beefsteaks,  hot  and  hot,^  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 


VIEW  FROM  HEATH  MOUNT  IN  1847,  LOOKING  TOWARDS  WHAT  WAS  THEN  THE  VICTORIA  TEA  GARDENS.^ 
From  a pencil  drawing,  on  the  back  of  which  is  written,  “View  from  Mrs.  Mallard’s,  2 Heath  Mount,  Hampstead,  Oct.  ’47.” 
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now  known  as  The  Mount,  in  Heath  Street,  and  from  day  to  day  was  to  be 
seen  superintending  the  work  on  Holly  Bush  Hill.  He  was  eager  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  sometimes  would  have  his  friends  up  from  Town  to  look  at  the 
transformation  he  was  effecting ; and  Josiah  Boydell  occasionally  walked  over 
from  W est  End  to  inspect  and  criticise.  So  anxious  was  Romney  to  settle  in 
his  new  quarters,  that  he  moved  into  the  house  before  the  walls  were  dry, 
and  suffered  seriously  in  health  in  consequence. 

No  one  seems  to  have  been  favourably  impressed  by  the  architectural 
result ; even  Romney  himself  soon  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  what  he 


WEST  END,  HAMPSTEAD,  ABOUT  1 840. 

From  an  etching  by  H.  Fancourt. 

had  done.  Allan  Cunningham  referred  to  the  place  as  a “strange  new 
studio  and  dwelling-house,”  dubbing  it  “ an  odd  and  whimsical  structure  ” 
in  which  “ there  was  nothing  like  domestic  arrangements.”  It  had  a “ very 
extensive  picture  and  statue  gallery,”  and  in  the  garden  was  a wooden  arcade 
intended  for  a riding-house — not  that  Romney  was  given  much  to  horse 
exercise,  but  presumably  added  this  feature  because  Hayley  had  put  up  such  an 
erection  at  Eartham,  where  he  too  was  wasting  money  on  ill-considered  building. 

At  last  Romney  got  rid  of  the  builders  and  decorators,  and  all  his  Town 
treasures  — paintings,  casts,  statues,  canvases,  and  what  not  — scores  of 
cart-loads  of  them — were  deposited  in  the  new  house  and  gallery,  and  the 
painter  began  to  think  that  his  higher  aims  were  about  to  be  attained.  Here 
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at  Hampstead  in  the  evening  of  his  days  he  would  show  the  world  how 
much  more  he  was  than  a mere  painter  of  fashionable  portraits.  Freed 
from  Town  distractions,  he  now  resolved  to  paint  pictures  of  exalted  purpose 
and  imaginative  force  that  would  give  him  an  enduring  fame.  Against  the 
fulfilment  of  this  high  purpose  the  artist’s  failing  health  had  to  be  reckoned 
with.  In  his  more  animated  moments  his  new  ideas  fascinated  him,  and  he 
would  take  his  palette  and  brush  in  hand,  and  work  earnestly  upon  one  of  his 
big  canvases ; but  the  effort  soon  exhausted  him,  and  he  turned  aside  and  gave 
way  to  depression,  solacing  himself  now  and  then  with  a return  to  his  old 
art-love — ^his  portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton,  of  which  several  were  afterwards 
discovered  in  the  Hampstead  studio.  Her  spell  was  never  wholly  lifted 
from  him. 

Romney  had  deferred  his  Hampstead  experiment  too  long.  Persons  of 
rank  and  fashion  visited  him  at  Holly  Bush  Hill,  and  offered  their  patronage ; 
but  his  vigour  was  vanishing.  Lord  Thurlow  called  upon  him,  and  made 
a jest  of  his  Shakespearean  canvases,  advising  him  to  read  the  poet  before  he 
tried  to  depict  his  creations.  Thurlow  had  a great  admiration  for  Romney  as 
a portrait-painter,  for  which  he  had  good  cause,  since  Thurlow’s  own  portrait 
was  one  of  the  artist’s  notable  successes ; but  the  Chancellor  felt  that 
Romney’s  tardy  entrance  into  the  larger  field  of  painting  could  only  result 
in  failure.  It  was  not  long  before  these  attempts  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Gradually  the  man  who  had  been  Reynolds’s  most  powerful  rival — 
who  had  painted  the  portraits  of  leading  contemporary  beauties  of  court, 
society,  and  stage ; of  princes,  statesmen,  poets,  historians,  and  divines — began 
to  feel  that  he  was  losing  grip  of  things,  and  that  the  failure  of  health  meant 
the  fading  of  hopes  and  aspirations.  Then  memory  took  him  back  to  a 
time  even  earlier  than  that  of  his  “ Emma  ” pictures  and  dreams,  and  in 
his  loneliness  he  remembered  how,  thirty-five  years  before,  when  a poor 
portrait-painter  at  Kendal,  he  had  left  a young  wife  to  a loneliness  far  more 
poignant  than  he  now  experienced,  and  had  come  to  London.  As  the  curtain 
of  the  years  rolled  back,  remorse  awoke,  and  he  began  to  have  thoughts  of 
returning  to  his  faithful  wife,  now  old  and  grey  like  himself.  It  was  the 
last  impulse  of  the  weakening  blood.  He  did  not  cast  it  out.  Once  only  in 
those  thirty-five  years — or  twice,  at  the  most — had  he  visited  her.  She  had 
not  been  invited  to  share  his  London  triumphs,  but  had  lived,  placidly  and 
unmurmuringly,  in  the  quiet  little  Westmorland  town. 

In  January  1799  Romney,  troubled  with  a feverish  restlessness,  shut  up  a.d.  1799. 
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his  house  at  Hampstead,  and  went  to  Eartham  on  a visit  to  Hayley,  with 
whom  he  stayed  two  months ; but  even  the  close  companionship  of  his 
most  intimate  friend  did  not  serve  to  dispel  his  depression.  Returning  to 
Hampstead,  he  struggled  on  a little  longer,  and  Hayley  saw  him  there  for 
the  last  time  on  April  28.  Few  friends  visited  him  now,  for  he  was  not 
only  growing  infirm  but  also  losing  desire  for  social  intercourse.  Then, 
unable  to  bear  the  strain  any  longer,  he  made  one  last  effort,  again  quitted 
his  Hampstead  home,  and,  without  mentioning  his  intention  to  any  human 
being,  turned  his  face  towards  Kendal,  and,  travelling  by  slow  stages, 
eventually  arrived  back  at  the  old  home,  and  took  his  place,  helpless  and 
feeble,  beside  the  good  woman  whom  he  had  so  long  forsaken.  She  had 
no  word  of  reproach  for  him.  She  knew  that  she  would  never  have  made 
“ a fine  London  lady,”  and  had  been  content  to  know  that  the  father  of  her 
two  children  was  famous.  Now,  when  the  romance  of  life  had  gone  for  both 
of  them,  she  received  him  with  gentle  affection,  and  patiently  nursed  him  in 
the  lingering  illness  that  followed. 

While  Romney  was  lying  ill  at  Kendal  Lady  Hamilton  returned  to 
England.  She  was  distressed  to  learn  that  the  painter  was  ill,  and  made 
kindly  enquiries  about  him  through  Hayley,  who  wrote  informing  Romney, 
and  at  the  same  time  intimated  that  Lady  Hamilton  “ was  anxious  to  receive 
her  portrait  which  he  had  painted  for  her  mother.”  To  this  Romney  answered  : 
“ What  you  say  respecting  Lady  Hamilton  gives  me  great  pleasure  indeed. 
If  the  picture  you  mention  be  at  Hampstead,  I shall  be  happy  in  gratifying 
her  mother  with  it,  and  I trust  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  conveying  it 
to  her  in  the  properest  manner.”  Hayley  went  to  Hampstead  to  make  a 
search,  and  found  the  portrait,  which  he  subsequently  delivered.  This  was  in 
December  1800,  and  when  Romney  was  informed  he  wrote  in  a strain  which 
showed  that  his  favourite  model  had  still  a bright  place  in  his  thoughts  : “ The 
pleasure  I should  receive  from  a sight  of  the  amiable  Lady  Hamilton  would 
be  as  salutary  as  great ; yet  I fear,  except  I should  enjoy  more  strength  and 
better  spirits  at  a better  time  of  the  year,  I shall  never  be  able  to  see 
A.D.  1802.  London  again.”  Romney  died  at  Kendal  in  1802  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

The  whole  of  his  Hampstead  property  was  sold  in  1801  to  Mrs.  Rundell,  the 
widow  of  his  tenant,  who  retained  it  until  1807,  when  she  sold  the  house  to 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Hart,  whilst  the  newer  house,  the  “ odd  and  whimsical  struc- 
ture,” was  conveyed  to  Charles  Holford,  Germain  Lavie,  James  Coppinger, 
and  John  Rockett,  the  trustees  of  the  Assembly  Rooms  committee.  The  area 
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of  the  Romney  studio,  as  Mr.  Bell  points  out,  is  clearly  marked  on  the  con- 
veyance from  Mrs.  Rundell  to  Mr.  Hart,  and  the  rate  books  show  that  the 
Assembly  Rooms  existed  on  this  spot  in  1808.  It  is  suggested  that  probably 
about  1813  there  were  added  by  means  of  a tontine  the  second  large  room  and 
kitchen,  offices,  etc.,  now  incorporated  in  the  Constitutional  Club,  upon  which 
buildings  a memorial  tablet  has  been  affixed  by  the  London  County  Council 
recording  the  fact  of  Romney’s  residence. 

For  sixty  years  these  rooms  were  practically  the  Town  Hall  of  Hamp- 
stead and  the  centre  of  the  town’s  municipal  life.  The  Hampstead  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society,  formed  about  1833,  met  here,  and  many  learned  men  at 
its  invitation  gave  lectures  in  the  rooms,  amongst  them  Dr.  Lardner  on  the 
steam-engine.  Dr.  Ure  on  chemistry.  Professor  Lindley  on  botany.  Constable 
on  landscape  painting,  and  so  on  ; instruction  more  than  amusement  being  the 
aim  of  the  society.  Here  the  Conversazione  Society,  established  in  1846,  which 
did  so  much  for  the  social  elevation  of  Hampstead,  held  its  meetings  and 
lectures ; and  exhibitions,  bazaars,  and  gatherings  of  many  kinds  took  place 
there.  The  leading  aim  of  the  Conversazione  Society  was  “to  encourage  and 
gratify  a love  for  art,”  and  drawings  and  paintings,  lent  partly  by  inhabit- 
ants and  partly  by  artists,  such  as  Stanfield,  the  brothers  Fripp,  Dighton, 
and  Goodall,  were  exhibited,  the  evening  exhibitions  being  by  lamplight  and 
candlelight.  Gas  was  installed  later  at  a cost  which  seriously  affected  the  funds 
of  the  society  for  a time.  Rogers  the  poet  lent  a collection  of  engravings  by 
Marc  Antonio,  and  some  original  drawings  by  Raphael,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
1847.  The  society  started  with  fifty-one  members,  and  among  the  contributors 
were  Joanna  and  Agnes  Baillie,  John  Ruskin,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.  A.,  C.  R. 

Leslie,  R.A.,  the  brothers  Chalon,  Behnes  the  sculptor,  John  Tenniel,  D. 

Roberts,  R.A.,  W.  E.  Frost,  E.  Duncan,  F.  Goodall,  E.  Magrath,  and  others, 
names  which  carry  with  them  evidence  of  the  high  quality  of  the  exhibits. 

The  Holly  Bush  Tavern  was  built  as  an  appendage  to  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  one  of  its  chief  purposes  being  that  of  supplying  the  refreshments 
required  for  the  Assembly  dinners,  balls,  and  other  entertainments.  One 
Thomas  Lovelock  was  the  first  landlord  of  the  tavern.  Since  1886  the 
Assembly  Rooms  have  been  used  as  the  Hampstead  Constitutional  Club. 

The  contents  of  Romney’s  Hampstead  gallery  were  sold  at  Christie’s  on 
March  18,  1801.  They  were  described  in  the  catalogue  as  “the  collection  of  a.d.  isoi. 
castes  {sic)  from  the  antique,  a very  fine  skeleton,  and  other  artistic  properties 
of  George  Romney,  at  his  late  residence.  Holly  Bush  Hill,  Hampstead.”  The 
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amounts  realised  were  such  as  contrast  strangely  with  present-day  Romney  prices. 
How  many  portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton  were  found  at  Hampstead  I do  not 
know.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  one  of  them,  a whole-length  as  Cassandra, 
realised  only  eight  guineas,  and  that  another  fetched  ten  guineas.  What, 
one  wonders,  did  the  “ very  fine  skeleton  ” fetch  ? A portrait  of  Lady  Almeric 
Carpenter  was  sold  for  32s.  6d.  Ten  thousand  guineas  is  not  an  unusual  price 


THE  HOLLY  BUSH,  191  1. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 

for  a Romney  in  these  days;  indeed,  an  offer  of  16,000  guineas  has  been 
declined  for  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lee  Acton,  for  which  Romney  was  paid 
only  120  guineas,  this  seeming  to  have  been  his  highest  fee  for  a portrait. 
Romney’s  romantic  story  has  not  passed  unnoticed  by  poets  and  novelists. 
Edward  FitzGerald  said  that  the  wife’s  one  act  of  receiving  the  painter  back 
after  his  long  desertion  was  worth  all  Romney’s  art ; and  Tennyson  endorsed 
this  verdict  with  much  poetic  force  in  his  “Romney’s  Remorse.”  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  has  cleverly  utilised  the  main  episodes  of  Romney’s  life 
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as  the  framework  of  her  novel  Femdck's  Career.  The  real  story  and  its 
true  inwardness  we  shall  probably  never  know,  and  it  is  only  charitable  to 
admit  the  possibility  that  to  know  all  might  be  to  forgive  all. 

Another  echo  of  the  Romney  connection  with  Hampstead  and  of  the 
Boydell  Shakespearean  project  settled  upon  at  Josiah  Boydell’s  house  at 
W est  End,  as  already  mentioned,  reaches  us  in  a letter  written  by  Josiah 
Boydell  from  West  End  to  the  Rev.  John  Romney  on  September  14,  1800. 


COTTAGES  AT  NORTH  END  ABOUT  1840. 
Erom  a lithograph  by  G.  Childs. 


The  painter  was  in  his  old  home  at  Kendal,  and  evidently  worrying  about 
money  due  to  him  for  paintings  done  for  the  Boydell  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Boydell 
explained  the  difficulties  of  his  uncle’s  position  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
showing  how  further  payments  to  artists  were  dependent  upon  the  completion 
of  the  work,  of  which  only  two  more  numbers  remained  to  be  published. 

I am  sure  [he  went  on]  these  circumstances  will  have  their  due  effect  upon  your 
Father’s  and  your  mind,  and  will  show  how  extremely  difficult  it  must  be  for  us  to  promise 
to  provide  that  which  circumstances  may  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  fulfil.  Mr.  Romney 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley  were  of  the  fii-st  promotex’s  of  this  unprecedented  undertaking,  and 
1 am  sure  would  be  the  last  to  do  that  which  would  in  the  least  I’etai’d  its  completion,  a work 
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A.D.  I8O9. 


begun  in  the  most  prosperous  times,  and  now  completing  in  the  most  disastrous  the  arts  ever 
knew.  But  I beg  you  will  believe  and  have  the  goodness  to  assure  your  Father,  that  if  there 
is  a possibility  of  our  providing  what  he  wishes,  it  shall  be  done. 

Would  I could  avail  myself  of  your  obliging  invitation,  but  the  Aldn.  is  now  and  has 
been  in  Wales  (at  the  age  of  83),  for  these  two  months,  and  I do  not  expect  his  return  in 
less  than  a fortnight  from  this  time,  so  that  I am  completely  tied  by  the  leg. 

I hope  your  Father  enjoys  his  Health,  to  whom  I beg  you  will  give  my  best  respects,  and 
if  before  Candlemas  you  should  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  I shall  hope  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  here,  when  I will  explain  to  you  more  upon  this  subject,  till  when,  I remain. 
Dr.  Sr.,  vours  most  obedt.,  etc..  Josh-  Boydeix. 

In  Hampstead  John  Linnell  and  William  Blake — one  a master  of  land- 
scape, the  other  a mystic  in  art  and  poetry — spent  many  days  together  at 


I WANT  ! I WANT  ! 

From  The  Gates  of  Paradise,  by  William  Blake. 


different  times.  Each  was  a sincere  appreciator  of  the  other ; but  the  public 
understood  Linnell,  while  only  a select  few  were  appealed  to  by  Blake’s  weird 
spirituality  and  allegorical  method. 

As  far  back  as  1809  Linnell  had  lived  in  a lodging  in  Hampstead  Road ; 
but  in  1822,  when  thirty  years  of  age,  he  took  Hope  Cottage,  at  North  End, 
near  The  Bull  and  Bush,  and  stayed  there  through  the  summer  with  his  young 
family,  enjoying  the  country  so  much  that  next  year  he  took  up  his  abode  this 
time  at  Collins’s  Farm,  later  called  Wyldes,  close  by.  Here  he  continued  to 
reside  for  five  or  six  years,  though  he  did  not  give  up  his  Town  studios,  in 
Cirencester  Place.  While  at  Hampstead  he  was  perhaps  more  famous  for  his 
portraits  than  for  his  landscapes.  His  neighbour,  the  second  Lord  Mansfield, 
was  among  his  patrons,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  a portrait  of  his 


COTTAGES  AT  NORTH  END, 


NEAR  WILDWOOD  AVENUE, 


(1910.) 

Hope  Cottage,  on  the  extreme  right,  was  formerly  occupied 
by  John  Linnell. 

From  a Water-Colour  Drawing 
by  A.  R.  Quinton. 


in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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daughter.  It  is  evident  that  Linnell’s  power  of  landscape -painting  was 
strengthened  by  the  enlarged  scope  that  Hampstead  opened  up  to  him. 
Several  of  his  works  depict  Hampstead  scenes,  and  he  made  many  sketches 
of  other  picturesque  local  bits,  some  of  which  were  utilised  for  later  pictures. 

Liimell’s  biographer,  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Story,  says  that  one  morning,  while 
walking  on  the  road  between  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  on  his  way  to  Town 
he  heard  voices  calling  out  “ JNIad  bull ! ” and  looking  up  saw  an  infuriated 


NORTH  END,  HARROW  IN  THE  DISTANCE,  ABOUT  1840. 
From  a lithograph  by  G.  Childs. 


animal  rushing  straight  towards  him.  With  admirable  presence  of  mind  he 
held  out  the  cloak  he  was  carrying  on  his  arm,  and  the  bull  fortunately 
charged  that  and  not  the  artist,  who  left  the  cloak  with  the  animal,  and 
himself  ran  for  the  nearest  stile  and  got  safely  over. 

Linnell  was  now  fairly  prosperous,  and  able  to  do  something  for  Blake, 
who  stood  greatly  in  need  of  help,  having  lost  his  best  patron.  Butts. 
Blake’s  work  was  difficult  to  sell ; but  Tdnnell  had  faith  in  his  friend’s  powers, 
and,  as  Gilchrist  happily  expresses  it,  “discounted  Blake’s  bill  on  posterity 
when  no  one  else  would.”  It  was  Linnell  who  set  Blake  to  work  on  his 
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remarkable  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  afterwards  com- 
missioned him  to  engrave  them,  supplying  him  with  money  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. A further  commission  was  for  a series  of  Dante  drawings.  Linnell’s 
service  to  Blake  helped  to  comfort  the  poet’s  declining  years  considerably. 

Blake,  being  “ of  imagination  all  compact,”  conceived  many  things  to  be 
otherwise  than  they  really  were.  Among  these  was  the  “ Hampstead  air.” 
This,  he  declared,  “ disagreed  with  him,”  except  “ the  morning  air,”  which  he 
could  “bear  with  safety,  and  perhaps  benefit.”  He  was  so  emphatic  about 
this  disagreement  that  he  refused  to  accept  Bacon’s  dictum  that  such  a feeling 


JOHN  LINNELL. 

From  a portrait  by  himself. 

merely  indicated  “want  of  discipline  in  mountainous  places.”  “Sir  Francis 
Bacon  is  a liar ! ” said  Blake.  Fortunately,  Blake  was  obliged  to  visit  Linnell 
at  Collins’s  Farm  for  the  purposes  of  his  work,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  all 
the  better  in  health  for  his  visits,  in  spite  of  his  statement  that  “ a journey  to 
Hampstead  without  due  consideration  would  be  a mental  rebellion  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  only  fit  for  a soldier  of  Satan  to  perform.”  Blake  had  mis- 
givings about  the  whole  of  the  northern  heights  of  London.  Hornsey  and 
even  Islington  were  distasteful  to  him.  “All  places  north  of  London,”  he 
wrote,  “ always  laid  me  up  the  day  after,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  days.” 
The  trouble  was  no  doubt  that  his  visits  were  too  short  to  enable  him  to 
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conquer  his  prejudice.  It  was  from  Primrose  Hill  that  he  saw  what  he 
described  as  the  spiritual  sun,  “ not  like  a golden  disc  the  size  of  a guinea,  but 
like  an  innumerable  company  of  the  heavenly  host  crying.  Holy,  holy,  holy  ! ” 
Linnell  must  have  been  in  some  sympathy  with  mysticism.  Not  only 
did  he  become  firmly  attached  to  Blake,  but  he  also  formed  friendships 
with  other  visionaries  of  various  kinds.  Dr.  Robert  John  Thornton,  who 


JOHN  VARLEY. 

From  the  portrait  l)y  William  Blake  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


advocated  medical  treatment  by  inhalation  and  was  not  unsuspected  of 
charlatanism,  was  sometimes  at  Collins’s  Farm  when  Blake  paid  his  visits. 
John  Varley,  the  artist-astrologer,  joined  them  ; so  did  Samuel  Palmer,  Blake 
and  he  often  walking  up  to  the  village  together.  From  Palmer  we  learn 
that,  notwithstanding  Blake’s  professed  dislike  of  Hampstead,  he  was  often 
to  be  found  standing  at  the  door  of  Collins’s  Farm  enjoying  the  summer 
air,  “or  playing  with  the  children,  or  listening  to  the  simple  Scotch  songs 
sung  by  the  hostess,  the  ready  tears  falling  from  his  eyes  the  while.”  Blake 
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was  a great  favourite  with  LinneH’s  children,  who  revelled  in  his  poems  and 
“ in  his  stories  of  the  lovely  spiritual  things  and  beings  that  seemed  to  him 
so  real  and  so  near.”  Usually,  as  Blake  and  Palmer,  after  walking  up  the 
hill  together,  neared  the  farm,  “a  merry  troop  hurried  out  to  meet  them, 
led  by  a little  fair-haired  girl  of  some  six  years,”  who,  when  she  herself  was 
an  old  woman,  cherished  affectionate  remembrances  of  “ cold  winter  nights 
when  Blake  was  wrapped  up  in  an  old  winter  shawl  by  Mrs.  Linnell,  and  sent 
on  his  homeward  way,  with  the  servant,  lantern  in  hand,  lighting  him  across 
the  Heath  to  the  main  road.”  When  the  host  and  his  visitors  sat  round  the 
winter  fire,  and  talked  of  “ visions,”  their  communings  took  strange  turns. 
Varley,  Palmer,  and  Linnell  followed  the  composer  of  the  Songs  of  Innocence 


WILLIAM  BLAKE  AND  JOHN  VARLEY  ARGUING. 

From  a sketch  by  John  Linnell,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

as  far  as  their  comprehension  would  allow;  but  even  Varley,  with  all  his 
assumption  of  seership,  was  soon  left  behind.  Varley  communed  only  with 
the  stars ; Blake  swept  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  Infinite.  These  mystic 
discussions  were  not  barren.  It  was  from  suggestions  made  by  Varley 
at  one  of  the  meetings  that  Blake’s  vision  was  employed  with  such  singular 
force  upon  the  ideas  of  “The  Man  who  built  the  Pyramids”  and  “The  Ghost 
of  a Flea.”^  Both  to  Blake  and  to  Varley  Linnell  was  a true  friend  in  need, 
providing  the  one  with  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  last,  and  often  helping 
the  other  when  under  the  stress  of  impecuniosity — a condition  that  Varley 
deemed  enjoyable.  Varley  was  a big,  jovial  man  who,  despite  his  theory  of 
“ Zodiacal  Physiognomy,”  became  famous  as  a painter  of  water-colour  land- 

* Or  A Vampire,”  as  it  is  sometimes  entitled.  E.xhibited  under  that  title  at  the  (irafton  (Jalleries,  1911. 


A BIT  OF  THE  HEATH. 

By  John  Linnell, 

From  the  Original  Oil  Painting, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  owner, 

H.  Darell  Brown,  Esq. 
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scapes,  and  found  many  subjects  for  his  brush  while  on  tliese  visits  to  Hamp- 
stead. Holman  Hunt  mentions  being  taken  as  a boy  to  see  this  eccentric  artist 
in  the  Bayswater  Road,  when  he  found  him  with  three  or  four  very  fat  King 
Charles  spaniels  about  him,  and  full  of  cheerfulness  although  he  “ could  not 
leave  the_house  from  fear  of  bailiffs  except  on  Sundays.”^  Varley  accepted 
his  embarrassments  as  so  much  ballast  to  his  natural  exuberance.  “ If  it  were 
not  for  my  troubles  I should  burst  with  joy,”  he  used  to  say.  In  1828  or  1829 
Linnell  gave  up  Collins’s  Farm  and  went  to  live  in  a new  house  he  had 
built  for  himself  in  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater,  and  in  later  years  lived  in 
Surrey  ; but  he  always  retained  an  affectionate  regard  for  Hampstead,  and 
sought  inspiration  there  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a resident. 

Linnell’s  Hampstead  pictures  were  many,  and  cover  a period  of  over 
thirty  years,  from  1822  to  1856.  They  included — 

“ A View  near  Hampstead  (with  donkey).”  1827,  Brit.  Inst. 

“ Hampstead,  North  End.” 

“Evening,  the  Vicinity  of  a Farm”  (Hampstead).  1827,  R.A. 

“The  Sand-Pit,  Hampstead  Heath.”  1834,  Brit.  Inst. 

“Hampstead.”  Painted  on  the  spot  in  1827,  finished  about  1839  at  home. 

“ Hampstead  Heath.”  A sunset,  with  fir  trees.  1849- 

“Opening  the  Gate.  Hampstead  Heath.”  1850,  Brit.  Inst. 

“ Heath  Scene,  Evening.”  1850.  Painted  for  Joseph  Gillott  for  300  guineas.  Sold  at  Christie’s 
in  1872  for  l660  guineas. 

“Collins’s  Farm,  North  End.”  1851. 

“Sand-Pits,  Hampstead.”  1853. 

“ Hampstead  Heath.”  1855. 

“ Sand-Pits.”  1 856. 

“Heath.”  1856. 

Linnell’s  last  exhibited  picture,  “The  Woodcutter,”  was  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  1881. 

During  the  period  of  Linnell’s  residence  in  Hampstead  two  other  artists 
destined  to  become  Academicians  were  living  there — William  Collins  and 
John  Constable.  Collins  came  in  1823,  shortly  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  a.d.  i823. 
Giddies,  and  took  a cottage  at  Hampstead  (North  End) — “a  place  which,” 
wrote  his  son  and  biographer,  Wilkie  Collins  the  novelist,  “in  spite  of  its 
vicinity  to  London  has  been  the  source  of  some  of  the  best  pictures  of  our 
landscape-painters,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  many  of  his  most  elaborate 
and  useful  studies  collected  for  future  works.  Here,  with  his  wife,  he  lived  in 
perfect  tranquillity  ” and  retirement  throughout  the  summer  months,  studying 
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Nature  unremittingly  in  all  her  aspects,  “removed  from  the  interruptions  of  a 
London  life  . . . and  preparing  his  pictures  under  all  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  his  residence  so  liberally  offered  to  the  votary  of  landscape  art.”  He 
afterwards  resided  in  Pond  Street,  not  being  able  to  get  the  local  authorities 
to  agree  to  plans  for  a larger  house  nearer  the  Heath.  Sir  David  AVilkie 
(after  whom  the  novelist  was  named),  in  a letter  written  by  him  to  the 
artist,  August  7,  1823,  says  : “ I saw  your  mother  and  brother  yesterday  ; 
they  told  me  what  a delightful  time  you  are  now  passing  in  Hampstead,  in 
a beautiful  cottage  at  North  End.”  After  that  Wilkie  was  a frequent 


WILLIAM  COLLINS,  R.A. 

From  the  portrait  by  .T.  Linnell. 

visitor  to  the  cottage.  Collins  had  been  familiar  with  Hampstead  Heath 
from  boyhood,  and  from  the  rustic  scenes  there  presented  to  his  delighted 
eyes  he  gathered  much  material  for  pictures  which  later  were  to  bring  him 
fame.  “ Here,”  wrote  his  son,  “ he  found  his  footsore  trampers  ; the  patched 
or  picturesquely  ragged  beggars  ; the  brutish  or  audacious  boys ; the  itinerant 
rat-catcher,  with  the  dirt  shine  on  his  leather  breeches,  and  his  ferrets  and 
cage  of  rats.”  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sandy  Road  he  laid  the  scene 
of  his  well-known  picture,  “Taking  out  the  Thorn,”  introducing  the  clump 
of  firs  near  The  Spaniards.  “There,  upon  the  bank,”  wrote  another  of  the 
artist’s  sons,  Charles  Allston  Collins,  “sits  the  furze-cutter,  extracting  a 


From  the  picture  by  W.  Collins,  E.A.,  in  the  National  Gallery  Collection.  Now  (1912)  at  the  Dundee  Fine  Art  Exhibition  on  loan. 


that  he  took  a rough  sketch  anti  got  some  of  the  boys  to  go  home  with 
him  and  pose  as  models  for  the  picture.  Hampstead  enabled  Collins  to 
exercise  his  genius  under  ideal  conditions.  His  son  wrote : “ Here  he  could 
live  surrounded  by  some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  varied  inland  scenery  . . . 
the  beauties  and  pictorial  capabilities  of  which  he  never  wearied  of  exploring, 
and  was  always  anxious  to  communicate  to  others.  Friends  of  all  ranks  and 
occupations,  who  came  to  visit  him  here,  found  in  the  painter  not  only  the 
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thorn  from  the  finger  of  a chubby  urchin,  who  rubs  his  eyes  dolefully  during 
the  operation  with  the  corner  of  his  pin-before.”  Another  well-known  work 
of  Collins’s,  “ Happy  as  a King,”  depicting  some  youngsters  swinging  on  a 
gate,  was  an  actual  Hampstead  incident  put  on  canvas.  It  occurred  at  the 
entrance  to  Montagu  Grove,  as  the  artist  was  passing  that  way.  It  is 
related  that  Collins  was  so  much  struck  with  the  enjoyment  of  it  all 


“ HAPPY  AS  A KING  ” AN  INCIDENT  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  MONTAGU  GROVE. 
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warm  partisan  of  Hampstead  scenery,  but  the  practical  guide  of  their  walks, 
and  the  ready  tutor  of  their  taste  for  Nature.” 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  Collins  family  that  Morland  came  into 
intimate  relation  with  Hampstead,  Morland  and  William  Collins’s  father 
being  on  very  friendly  terms.  One  of  the  results  of  this  friendship  was  that 
William  Collins  had  Morland  for  his  first  instructor,  master  and  pupil  often 
wandering  together  about  the  Heath  in  quest  of  those  rural  subjects  which 


THE  HARE  AND  HOUNDS,  NORTH  END,  HAMPSTEAD,  1870. 
Erom  a drawing  by  J.  T.  Wilson  in  the  Coates  Collection. 


Morland  handled  with  such  rare  facility  and  fidelity — the  works  which  cost 
him  little  effort  and  brought  him  small  remuneration,  but  are  now  among  the 
more  prizeable  things  in  English  art.  Collins  was  only  sixteen  when  Morland 
died ; but  the  memory  and  influence  of  his  old  master  never  deserted 
him.^  The  youth  recognised  the  genius  of  the  master,  while  deploring  his  dissi- 
pation. Collins’s  first  sight  of  him  was  in  a low  inn  where  Morland  was 
lolling  over  a table  with  a prize-fighter  for  companion,  both  drunk.  Morland 

' It  is  said  that  when  Morland  was  buried  young  Collins  attended  the  funeral  and  thrust  his 
walking-stick  into  the  wet  clay  of  the  grave.  This  he  carefully  carried  home,  and  when  the  stick  was  dry 
he  varnished  it  to  preserve  the  marks  of  the  earth. 


OLD  COTTAGES 


AT  NORTH  END,  HAMPSTEAD,  WITH  “THE 
BULL  & BUSH  •'  OPPOSITE,  AND  THE 
SURROUNDING  COUNTRY. 

From  a Water-Colour  Drawing 
by  H,  Lawes  (1886). 


In  the  Coates  Collection. 
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was  devoted  to  Hampstead,  in  his  rambling  erratic  way  ; knowing  its  inns 
intimately  and  withal  having  a keen  eye  for  its  natural  beauties  and  rustic 
life.  Soon  after  his  marriage  in  1786  he  lived  in  Pleasant  Row  at  the  back 


GEORGE  MORLAND. 

“There  ! go  back  and  tell  the  pawnbroker  to  advance  me  five  guineas  more  upon  it.” 

From  a drawing  by  Rowlandson. 


of  High  Street,  Camden  Town,  and  it  was  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  to 
ride  on  the  box  of  the  Hampstead,  Highgate,  or  Barnet  coaches,  cultivating  a 
close  intimacy  with  the  coachmen,  postboys,  stablemen,  and  inn  and  wayside 
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A.i).  1821. 


characters  of  whom  he  made  such  effective  use  in  his  pictures.  In  1802,  when 
out  of  health  and  weary  of  duns,  he  lived  at  The  Black  Bull  at  Highgate  for  a 
few  months,  gaining  much  benefit  from  walks  on  Hampstead  Heath  and  in 
the  neighbourhood.  An  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  landlord — “the  cele- 
brated Bob  Bellamy,”  as  Hassell  called  him — about  the  payment  of  his  bill 
led  to  Morland’s  leaving,  and  there  was  much  threatening  and  fuming  on  the 
part  of  the  painter  when  the  host  retained  as  security  the  various  pictures, 
finished  and  unfinished,  which  had  been  executed  there.  It  was  not  until 
William  Collins’s  father  and  another  friend  gave  a joint  bond  for  the  amount  of 
the  bill — over  £45 — that  the  pictures  were  released.  Morland  repaid  the  debt 
to  his  bondsmen  within  a month,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  brother’s  house  in 
Dean  Street  was  able  to  resume  his  work  with  something  of  his  old  success. 
Two  years  later — on  October  29,  1804 — he  died,  being  buried  in  the  ground 
of  St.  James’s  Chapel,  in  the  Hampstead  Road.  His  wife  died  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral  and  was  interred  in  the  same  grave  as  her  husband.^  It  was  in  this 
old  churchyard  that  Lord  George  Gordon  was  buried  some  years  before,  and 
where  Hoppner,  the  portrait-painter,  was  laid  at  rest  a few  years  later. 

Constable  settled  in  Hampstead  in  1821.  He  had  then  been  married 
some  five  years,  his  Mufe  being  the  placid  and  exemplary  Miss  Bicknell,  for 
whom  he  had  patiently  waited  many  years,  until  circumstances  permitted 
their  union.  It  was  at  No.  2 Lower  Terrace  that  the  couple  and  their 
three  children  first  took  up  their  abode.  The  house  was  small ; but  comfort- 
able and  in  close  proximity  to  the  picturesque  scenes  the  artist  wanted  to 
study  and  depict.  He  kept  on  his  studio  in  Keppel  Street,  but  was  as  much 
as  possible  at  Hampstead  with  his  family.  After  he  had  been  there  a short 
time,  he  wrote  to  a friend  : “ I have  got  a room  at  a glazier’s  where  is  my 
large  picture,  and  at  this  place  I have  many  small  works  going  on,  for  which 
purpose  I have  cleared  a shed  in  the  garden,  which  held  sand,  coals,  mops 
and  brooms,  and  have  made  it  a workshop.  I have  done  a good  deal  here. 

. . . In  the  room  where  I am  writing  there  are  hanging  up  two  beautiful 
small  drawings  by  Cozens  : one  a wood,  close  and  very  solemn  ; the  other  a 
view  from  Vesuvius  looking  over  Portici,  very  lovely.  I borrowed  them  from 
my  neighbour,  Mr.  Woodburn.”  Samuel  Woodburn  was  the  well-known 
picture  and  print  seller  of  St.  INIartin’s  Lane,  who  then  occupied  the  cottage 
now  known  as  Capo  di  Monte,  the  same  house  in  which  Mrs.  Siddons 

' No  sign  of  the  grave  remains,  the  old  graveyard  being  now  used  as  a recreation  ground.  Tlie  church 
registers,  however,  contain  the  record  of  the  burials. 
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had  previously  lodged ; after  Woodburn’s  tenancy  it  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E. 
Magrath,  the  first  permanent  secretary  of  the  Athenseum  Club.  In  a later 
letter  Constable  indicates  something  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  method. 
“ I have  done  a good  deal  of  skying,”  he  says,  “ for  I am  determined  to 


constable’s  house,  2 LOWER  TERRACE,  HAMPSTEAD, 
from  a photograph  taken  in  1910. 

conquer  all  difficulties,  and  that  among  the  rest.”  The  sky  he  regarded  as 
the  keynote  of  landscape  art,  and  so  assiduously  did  he  study  cloud,  sky,  and 
atmosphere  in  the  Hampstead  days  that  Leslie,  his  biographer,  was  able  to 
become  possessed  of  twenty  of  these  special  studies,  each  dated  and  described. 
Constable  was  a man  of  Wordsworthian  simplicity  of  character,  fond  of  all 


A.D.  1827. 
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things  rural,  and  devotedly  attached  to  birds  and  animals.  Writing  under 
date  September  15,  1825,  he  says  : “ This  morning  a grand  epoch  was  ushered 
in  by  a prodigious  bustle  with  the  fowls  ; the  black  hen  making  a great  to-do, 
the  cock  strutting  about,  and  Billy  (the  cat)  looking  at  them  in  great  astonish- 
ment from  the  back  kitchen  window.  ...  A dear  little  robin  was  washiiiir 
himself  in  the  pigeons’  dish ; dipping  himself  all  over  and  making  such  a 
dashing  and  shaking  and  bobbing  and  bustle  that  it  was  quite  ridiculous.” 

Hampstead  was  in  those  days  an  inspiring  spot  for  a nature-loving  artist. 
Diligent  and  plodding,  and  prompted  by  a keen  artistic  zeal.  Constable  made 
great  headway.  The  evidences  of  his  progress  are  many.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  Constable  Room  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  in  the  Constable  drawings  at  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  artist’s 
paintings  generally,  for  the  later  the  picture  the  higher  the  quality  of  the  work. 
Deterioration  never  set  in. 

Misunderstandings  seem  to  have  arisen  between  Constable  and  Collins 
and  Linnell,  while  they  were  all  three  residents  of  Hampstead — misunder- 
standings that  were  never  quite  cleared  up.  Constable,  it  was  alleged,  had 
told  a friend  that  Linnell  had  resorted  to  sharp  practice  in  the  sale  of  a certain 
picture ; on  hearing  this,  Linnell  was  indignant  and  took  steps  to  refute  the 
accusation.  A meeting  was  brought  about  between  Constable,  himself,  apd 
Collins  at  Collins’s  house  at  Hampstead.  After  proper  evidence  had  been 
produced.  Constable  was  asked  to  sign  a document  absolving  Linnell  from 
blame.  Constable  refused  to  append  his  signature  to  a formal  retractation,  but 
undertook  to  contradict  verbally  the  statements  which  had  been  made.  A few 
years  later  Collins  had  a similar  grievance  on  his  own  account  against  Constable, 
and  Linnell  took  upon  himself  to  champion  Collins’s  cause ; but  again 
Constable  declined  to  make  the  full  amend  desired,  and  their  relations  in 
consequence  became  somewhat  strained,  although  at  the  time  the  three  artists 
often  travelled  between  Hampstead  and  London  together  by  the  same  coach. 
It  was  probably  a matter  of  hyper-sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  Linnell  and 
Collins.  Although  Constable  was  in  some  respects  a soured  man,  because  of 
his  long  waiting  for  recognition,  he  was  too  broad-minded  to  harbour  small 
spites  and  jealousies. 

Becoming  more  prosperous,  in  1827  he  removed  to  what  he  described  as 
“a  comfortable  little  house  in  Well  AValk,”  of  which  he  was  very  proud  : his 
drawing-room,  he  declared,  commanded  a view  unsurpassed  in  Europe,  ranging 
from  W estminster  Abbey  to  Gravesend.  “ The  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  in  the  air,” 
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he  wrote,  “ seems  to  realise  Michael  Angelo’s  words  on  seeing  the  Pantheon, 
‘ I will  build  such  a thing  in  the  sky.’  ” The  new  house  was  to  his  wife’s 
content  as  well  as  to  his  own,  and  he  hoped  he  was  “settled  for  life.” 

A deep  sorrow  now  came  upon  Constable.  He  was  successful  and 


FACSIMILE  OF  A LETTER  WRITTEN  FROM  WELL  WALK  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A.,  IN  1834. 

appreciated,  happy  in  his  friends  ; but  nothing  compensated  for  the  distress  with 
which  he  viewed  the  sudden  failure  of  his  wife’s  health.  After  the  birth 
of  their  son  Lionel  Bicknell,  on  January  2,  1828,  she  did  not  fully  regain  her 
strength.  He  removed  her  first  to  Putney,  and  then  to  Brighton ; but  the 
change  brought  no  improvement.  “ Hampstead,  sweet  Hampstead,  is  deserted,” 
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he  wrote  in  June,  from  his  Town  studio  ; “ I am  at  work  here  and  shall  take 
boy  and  pretty  Minna  to  Brighton  on  the  20th.” 

Soon  afterwards  the  drooping  wife  was  brought  back  to  the  Hampstead 
home.  In  her  presence,  Leslie  tells  us.  Constable  maintained  his  usual  spirits ; 
but  afterwards,  in  another  room,  he  would  take  Leslie’s  hand  and  burst  into 
A.D.  1828.  tears.  Closer  and  closer  the  shadow  fell,  and  on  November  23,  1828,  she  died, 
after  a married  life  of  only  twelve  years,  having  borne  her  husband  seven 
children.  She  died  just  when  life  was  full  of  promise  for  them.  Early  in  the 
same  year  she  had  received  a bequest  of  £20,000  from  her  father,  and  her 
husband  was  within  a few  months  of  being  elected  B.A.  She  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Hampstead.  After  her  death  Constable  wrote  in  his 
diary,  “I  shall  now  call  Hampstead  home”;  and  there  from  that  time  he 
mostly  passed  his  days,  a saddened  man,  yet  bearing  his  grief  bravely  and 
seeking  to  make  up  for  his  loss  by  increased  devotion  to  his  children  and  his 
art.  His  friends  did  all  in  their  power  to  console  him,  and  after  a time  he 
resumed  his  painting  with  that  full  faith  in  himself  which  never  deserted  him, 
howsoever  indifferent  to  his  work  the  critics  or  the  public  might  be.  He  aimed 
at  absolute  fidelity  to  nature,  and  that  is  the  great  quality  which  makes  his 
pictures  of  permanent  value.  “ How  can  I hope  to  be  popular  ? ” he  wrote 
once,  with  a feeling  of  mingled  bitterness  and  confidence.  “My  art  flatters 
nobody  by  imitation,  it  courts  nobody  by  smoothness,  it  tickles  nobody  by 
petiteness,  it  is  without  either  fal  de  lal  or  fiddle  de  dee."  This  sentence  was 
written  on  a scrap  of  paper  which  was  discovered  after  his  death.  How  truly  it 
hits  off  the  artificialities  which  so  often  secure  a present  popularity,  while 
sterling  artistic  claims  are  neglected  or  unperceived  ! With  Constable,  as  he  so 
happily  expressed  it,  painting  was  “ but  another  word  for  feeling,”  and  it  was 
his  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  English  landscape  that  made  him  a painter.  He 
admired  the  works  of  Claude  and  his  English  rival,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and 
those  of  Wilson  and  others  who  went  for  their  themes  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
the  Rhine,  the  East,  and  other  poetie  lands ; but  he  had  no  ambition  to 
imitate  them.  He  knew  his  limits,  and  recognised  that  within  those  limits 
were  to  be  found  subjects  worthy  of  the  highest  aspirations.  “I  was  born 
to  paint  a happier  land,”  he  wrote,  “ my  own  dear  England  ; and  when  I 
cease  to  love  her  may  I,  as  Wordsworth  says, — 

never  more  hear 

Her  green  leaves  rustle  or  her  torrents  roar.” 

His  friend  and  biographer,  Leslie,  was  his  frequent  companion  at  Hampstead 


NOON,”  WEST  END  FIELDS. 

From  a Mezzotint  by  David  Lucas  in  the 
Bell-Moor  Collection  of  an  Oil  Painting 
by  John  Constable,  R.A. 

In  the  collection  of 
Sir  Harold  Harmsworth,  Bart. 
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after  his  wife’s  death,  and  many  were  the  talks  they  had  on  art  during  long 
rambles  up  and  down  the  Heath. 

Other  artists  often  made  Hampstead  the  scene  of  their  summer  walks — for 
the  sake  of  “ looking  up  ” Constable.  Sir  William  Beechey,  R.  A.,  the  successful 
portrait-painter  and  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  sometimes  was  among 
Constable’s  visitors,  when  he  came  up  from  his  Harley  Street  studio  to  stay 
with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  lived  in  the  Upper 


SIK  WILLIAM  BEECHEA',  R.A. 

After  a picture  by  himself,  engraved  by  R.  Cooper. 

Terrace.  Beechey  left  Harley  Street  for  good  in  1836,  and  thenceforth  until 
his  death  on  January  28,  1839,  resided  in  his  son-in-law’s  house. 

One  of  Constable’s  Hampstead  tasks  during  the  autumn  of  1832  was  the  a.d.  1832. 
copying  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  Ruysdael’s  picture,  “The  Winter,”  into  which 
copy  he  introduced  a dog,  so  that  it  might  not  exactly  resemble  the  original.  “ I 
shall  pass  a week  at  Hampstead,”  he  wrote,  “to  copy  ‘ The  Winter,’  for  which, 
indeed,  my  mind  is  in  a fit  state.”  Constable  had  a deep  appreciation  of  the 
Dutch  masters,  and  in  connection  with  the  passing  of  Rembrandt’s  “ Mill  ” 
from  a British  to  an  American  gallery  not  long  ago,  it  is  worth  while  quoting 
Constable’s  opinion  of  that  work.  “ Rembrandt’s  ‘ JMill,'  ” he  wrote,  “ is  of  itself 


A.D.  1833. 
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sufficient  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  art.  This  is  the  first  picture  in  which  a 
sentiment  has  been  expressed  by  chiaroscuro  only,  all  details  being  excluded.” 
In  1833  Constable  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  a series  of  lectures  to  the 
members  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Hampstead  in  the  Holly 
Bush  Assembly  Rooms,  his  subject  being  “An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Landscape-painting.”  This  served  not  only  to  occupy  his  mind  pleasantly,  but 
also  to  bring  him  into  agreeable  association  with  friends  and  neighbours. 
Moreover,  the  lectures  attracted  many  students  from  Town,  as  well  as  some  of 
his  more  appreciative  brother  artists.  He  spoke  with  practical  eloquence  from 
brief  notes,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  references  to  copies  of  eminent  paintings 
which  were  hung  round  the  room.  His  style  varied  from  simple  earnestness  to 
graceful  humour,  the  keynote  of  all  being  a perfect  sincerity  that  made  a deep 
impression  on  his  hearers.  Speaking  of  Claude,  he  said : “ Sweetness  and 
amenity  reign  through  every  creation  of  his  pencil ; but  his  chief  power 
consists  in  uniting  splendour  with  repose,  warmth  with  freshness,  dark  with 
light,”  which,  by  the  way,  might  also  pass  for  a description  of  his  own  power 
of  depicting  the  contrasts  of  nature  as  presented  within  the  range  of  an  English 
pastoral  scene.  At  another  point  he  would  launch  into  playful  metaphor. 
Thus,  when  speaking  about  a sketch  of  a fine  ash,  he  said  : “ Many  of  my 
Hampstead  friends  may  remember  this  young  lady  at  the  entrance  of  the  village. 
Her  fate  was  distressing,  for  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  I made  this  drawing  when  she  was  in  full  health  and  beauty. 
On  passing,  some  time  afterwards,  I saw,  to  my  grief,  that  a wretched  board 
had  been  nailed  to  her  side  on  which  was  written  in  large  letters,  ‘ All  vagrants 
and  beggars  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.’  The  tree  seems  to  have  felt 
the  disgrace,  for  even  then  some  of  the  top  branches  seem  to  have  withered. 
Two  long  spike  nails  had  been  driven  far  into  her  side.  In  another  year  one 
half  became  paralysed,  and  not  long  after  the  other  shared  the  same  fate ; and 
this  beautiful  creature  was  cut  down  to  a stump  just  high  enough  to  hold  the 
board.”  ^ Miss  Constance  Hill  says  that  this  tree  probably  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  what  is  now  Thurlow  Road  ; adding,  “ In  Constable’s  time  there  were  no 
houses  there ; grassy  slopes  occupied  the  rising  ground,  dotted  with  groups  of 
elms.”  Constable  surveyed  a wide  field,  following  the  developments  of  land- 
scape art  from  the  days  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  to  the  earliest  painters 
of  the  Renaissance,  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  to  the  later  years  of  the  great  Italian 

’ Constable.  By  M.  Sturge  Henderson,  1905. 
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schools,  which  culminated  in  Titian,  Domenichino,  and  the  Caracci ; passing 
from  them  to  Poussin,  Claude  Lorraine,  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters, 

Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Hobbema,  Ruysdael,  and  Cuyp.  From  that  point,  he 
showed,  landscape  art  had  rapidly  declined,  to  be  revived  later  by  the  healthy 
painting  of  the  Englishmen — Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Cozens,  and  Girtin.  The 
first  Hampstead  leeture  was  so  suecessful  that  Constable  afterwards  developed 
it  into  a series  of  four,  which  he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  May  and 
June  1836  ; and  on  July  25,  1836,  he  gave  a further  leeture  at  Hampstead. 

In  1834  the  brothers  Chalon,  artist  friends  of  Constable,  spent  several  a.d.  i834. 
summer  weeks  in  Hampstead,  and  he  was  much  with  them,  showing  them 
favourite  points  of  view,  and  espeeially  pointing  out  the  seenes  which  he 
had  so  faithfully  portrayed.  A quarter  of  a century  later,  in  1859,  Alfred 
Edward  Chalon  made  an  offer  to  Hampstead  of  his  own  colleetion  of  drawings 
and  his  deeeased  brother’s  unsold  paintings,  as  well  as  a maintenanee  endowment, 
on  eondition  that  a suitable  place  for  their  permanent  exhibition  should  be 
provided.  The  offer  was  not  aeeepted,  and  next  year  JMr.  Chalon  died. 

In  his  Life  of  Constable  Leslie  makes  many  references  to  the  serene 
domesticity  of  his  friend’s  deelining  years  in  Hampstead.  Constable  was 
passionately  attached  to  his  children ; indeed,  he  loved  all  children,  and  had 
always  a pleasant  word  for  such  as  came  under  notice  in  his  rambles.  His 
eldest  daughter,  Maria  Louisa  (“Minna,”  as  she  was  usually  called),  grew  up 
to  be  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  little  household  in  Well  Walk.  “She  is 
so  orderly  in  all  her  plans,”  wrote  Constable,  “and  so  full  of  method,  so 
lady-like  by  nature,  and  so  firm  yet  so  gentle,  that  you  cannot  believe  the 
influence  this  heavenly  little  monitor  has  on  this  whole  house,  but  most  of 
all  on  me  who  wateh  her  dear  ways  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears.”  “ Minna  ” 
lived  until  1885,  and  resided  in  a house  in  Hamilton  Terrace  with  her  brother, 

Lionel  Bicknell  Constable,  who  survived  her  by  two  years;  his  name  is  asso- 
eiated  with  the  bequest  of  several  of  his  father’s  pietures  to  the  nation.  Miss 
Constance  Hill  has  put  on  record  an  interesting  recolleetion  of  “ Minna  ” as  she 
appeared  in  later  years  in  her  brother’s  house.  “ She  had  handsome  features,” 

Miss  Hill  writes,^  “with  hair  turning  white,  and  her  bearing  was  dignified. 

We  had  tea  in  a room  hung  with  her  father’s  pietures.  . . . The  ‘Cenotaph’ 
was  there,  forming  the  eentre  of  one  wall ; ‘ Flatford  Mill  ’ with  a boy  riding 
on  the  towing-horse  and  a barge  hard  by ; the  ‘ Cottage  in  the  Cornfield,’  and 
Willy  Lott’s  small  homestead  by  the  Stour,  so  often  painted  by  Constable.” 

’ Hampstead  Annual,  1899. 
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The  great  English  painter  died  suddenly  at  the  end  of  March  1837,  a few 
months  after  he  had  delivered  his  last  Hampstead  lecture.  On  Thursday 
the  30th  of  that  month  he  and  Leslie  walked  homewards  together ; and 


JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A. 

Copy  of  a sketch  chawn  in  the  Life  School  at  Somerset  House  (as  a Visitor  to  the  Royal  Academy),  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 

From  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


next  day,  after  painting  for  a while.  Constable  took  a long  walk,  and  on  his 
return  home  ate  a hearty  supper ; then  he  read  for  a time,  as  was  his 
nightly  custom,  and  retired  to  his  bedroom,  apparently  in  good  health.  In  the 
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middle  of  the  night  he  woke  up  in  great  pain,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  a neighbour,  was 
called  in,  who  ordered  brandy  to  be  given  to  the  sufferer.  Before  it  could  be 
administered  Constable  was  dead.  The  immediate  cause  was  acute  indigestion. 

Constable  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  Hampstead  churchyard,  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  T.  .1.  Judkin,  reading  the  burial  service.  The  following  inscription 
on  an  altar-tomb  records  the  event,  as  well  as  the  death  of  his  wife  : 


constable’s  tomb  in  HAMPSTEAD  CHURCHYARD.^ 
From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  K.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


Sacked  to  the  Memoky 

OF 

MARIA  ELIZABKTH  CONSTABLE 

WIFE  OF 

JOHN  CONSTABLE,  Esq.,  R.A. 
and  daughter  of  Charles  Bicknell,  Esq*^®. 
Solicitor  to  His  Majesty  George  the  IV. 

and  to  the  Admiralty. 

She  was  born  Jan.  15th,  1787,  and  died 
Nov.  23rd,  1828,  leaving  seven  infant 
children  to  lament  her  loss  in  common 
with  their  surviving  parent. 

Eheu  ! quam  teiiui  e filo  pendet 
Quid-quid  in  vita  ma.xinie  arridet. 


Sacked  to  the  Memoky 

OF 

JOHN  CONSTABLE,  Esq.,  R.A. 
Many  years  a resident  in  this  parish. 
He  was  born  at  East  Bergholt  in  Suffolk 
June  1 1,  1776 

And  died  in  London,  March  31,  1837. 


In  the  same  vault  lie  buried 

Charles  Golding  Constable,  their  second  son,  died  1879- 
Maria  Louisa  Constable,  eldest  daughter,  died  1885. 

Lionel  Bicknell  Constable,  their  youngest  son,  died  1887. 

Emily,  their  youngest  daughter,  died  1839,  aged  14-  years. 

Alfred  Abram,  died  1853,  aged  27,  and 

Isabel,  their  second  daughter,  and  last  surviving  child,  born  1823,  died  August  13,  1888. 


^ The  tomb  is  surrounded  by  tall  iron  railings,  not  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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Miss  Isabel  Constable  left  certain  paintings  and  sketches  by  her  gifted 
father  to  the  nation ; also  a sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  devoted  to  the  upkeep  of  the  family  tomb.  This  latter  bequest  has  been 
declared  invalid  ; but  the  Parish  Church  authorities  see  that  the  grave  is  kept 
in  order.  The  tomb  also  bears  the  name  of  John  Charles  Constable,  the 
A.D.  1841.  eldest  son,  who,  dying  in  1841,  was  buried  in  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Constable  lived  a good  and  upright  life ; he  was  an  affectionate  husband 
and  father,  and  a faithful  friend  ; his  record  was  clean  and  wholesome.  His 
biographer  is  not  constrained  to  conceal  any  act  of  his  career ; there  is  no 
episode  to  be  left  unwritten,  no  letter  to  suppress,  no  story  which  is  not 
to  his  credit.  His  love  of  Hampstead  is  shown  in  the  many  paintings  he 
made  of  its  picturesqueness.  Over  twenty  of  these  are  of  considerable 
size,  while  of  smaller  Hampstead  paintings  and  drawings  the  number  is 
beyond  computation.  To-day  Constable  counts  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
landscape,  and  pictures  of  his  that  were  originally  sold  for  ridiculously  small 
sums,  or  perhaps  were  not  sold  at  all  in  the  artist’s  lifetime,  are  now  valued 
at  thousands  of  pounds.  For  example,  the  “View  on  the  Stour,”  which  his 
old  friend.  Archdeacon  Fisher,  bought  for  100  guineas,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  paying  a rather  high  price  for  as  an  act  of  kindness,  was  sold  in  1894  for 
6200  guineas.  It  is  something  of  a reflection  upon  the  art  judgment  of  the 
time  in  England  that  Constable  did  not  win  better  appreciation,  and  that  his 
influence  was  greater  on  the  Continent — particularly  in  France — than  among 
his  own  countrymen.  It  was  the  absolute  fidelity  of  his  work  that  prevented 
its  cordial  acceptance.  The  story  goes  that  on  one  occasion  Fuseli  called  for 
his  overcoat  and  umbrella.  “ Sir,”  remonstrated  his  Swiss  valet,  “ the  sun  is 
shining.”  “Yes,”  said  Fuseli;  “but  I am  going  to  see  Mr.  Constable’s 
pictures,”  implying  that  they  were  always  cold,  and  showed  “ signs  of  coming 
rain.”  Several  of  Constable’s  paintings  of  Hampstead  are  in  the  Bell-Moor 
Collection,  together  with  many  plates  in  various  “ states  ” of  his  “ English 
Landscape  Scenery,”  which  were  beautifully  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  David 
Lucas.  Some  years  ago  there  was  sold  at  Christie’s  a copy  of  Leslie’s  Life 
of  Constable  which  had  belonged  to  Lucas.  This  had  been  annotated  by  the 
engraver  in  the  margin  of  the  pages,  and  some  of  the  notes  referred  to 
Constable’s  early  efforts  in  etching.  About  1796  John  Thomas  Smith  pro- 
jected a series  of  country  cottages  which  were  to  have  been  drawn  and  etched 
by  Smith.  They  duly  appeared  under  the  title  of  “ Remarks  on  Rural 
Scenery,”  and  Lucas  states  that  Constable  himself  told  him  that  several  of 
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A VIEW  AT  MA/AP5TEAD. 


About  1833. 

From  an  Oil  Painting 
by  John  Constable,  R.A, 
In  the  National  Gallery. 
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these  plates  were  etched  by  him,  although  Smith’s  name  appeared  on  the 
plate.  Others  were  “ worked  on  ” by  him,  assisted  by  Smith  ; but  the  title- 
page,  a fine  piece  of  ornamental  drawing  in  which  a palette  and  brushes  are 
introduced,  was  Constable’s  work  entirely.  This  statement  is  borne  out  in 
J.  T.  Smith’s  Book  for  a Rainy  Day,  where  there  is  a letter  in  which  Constable 


constable’s  palette  and  a receipt  for  £5  :19s.  for  a proof  copy  of  the  painter’s 
“ENGLISH  landscape”  MEZZOTINTS  BY  LUCAS. 

Presented  to  the  Town  of  Colchester  from  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 

From  a photograph  of  the  original. 

says  he  is  getting  on  fairly  well  with  the  Cottages.  One  of  the  etchings  is  a 
view  of  a cottage  near  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  Hampstead,  and  may  well  have  been 
executed  by  Constable.  In  the  Mayor’s  Room  in  the  town  hall  of  Colchester, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  artist’s  birth,  “ Constable’s  Country  ” as  it  is  called, 
there  is  reverently  preserved  one  of  Constable’s  palettes  and  with  it  a receipt 
for  a £5  : 19s.  copy  of  his  “ English  Landscape  ” mezzotints  by  Lucas. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


HAMPSTEAD  IN  LATER  GEORGIAN  DAYS 


The  Settling  of  the  Waters — The  Loyal  Hampstead  Association — A Shooting  Contest — Colonel 
Josiah  Boydell — A Rousing  Speech — Colours  presented  by  Lady  Alvanley — Petition  for  a 
New  Workhouse — First  Poor  Law  Guardians — Lamps  and  Watchmen — Parochial  Benefit  Society 
— The  Boydell  Shakespeare  Lottery — Death  of  Josiah  Boydell — The  Philo-Investigists — The 
First  Sunday  School — Sjiencer  Perceval — Sydney  Smith  on  Perceval — Perceval’s  Practice — 
Perceval’s  Assassination  — North  End  House  — Chatham’s  Mysterious  Illness — Chatham’s 
Seclusion  at  North  End — George  HI.  proposes  to  visit  Hampstead — Chatham  leaves  Hamp- 
stead— Chatham  and  Mansfield  — Cromwell  Descendants — Admiral  Barton  — Two  Great 
Inventors  — A Remarkable  Memorial  — A Benefactor  to  his  Country  — Beginning  of  tlie 
Nineteenth  Century — Samuel  Hoare  and  Heath  House — Hampstead  Union  Club. 


A.D.  1798. 


EADING  residents  of  Hampstead  do  not  appear  to 
have  shown  much  enthusiasm  over  the  stirring  up  of 
the  waters  by  Dr.  Gibbons  and  Dr.  Bliss.  Probably 
most  of  them  were  not  desirous  of  seeing  their 
beautiful  ways  overrun  with  bath-chairs  and  invalids. 
Hampstead  had  just  then  more  serious  business  afoot 
than  catering  for  dyspeptics. 

England  was  at  war  with  France.  It  behoved 
Hampstead  to  respond  to  the  call  to  arms,  and  in  1798 
the  Loyal  Hampstead  Association  was  founded,  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Josiah  Boydell,  who  at  that  time  appears  to  have  been  Hamp- 
stead’s most  active  citizen.  There  was  rebellion  in  Ireland,  for  it  was  the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill  and  of  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  ; 
the  Fleet  had  been  demoralised  by  mutiny ; there  was  a severe  financial 
crisis,  resulting  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  cash  reserve  of  the  Bank ; and 
England,  deserted  by  her  allies,  was  left  to  fight  Napoleon  single-handed. 
Never  was  a time  when  patriotism  was  more  needed,  and  never  a time  when 
it  was  more  conspicuously  shown.  The  Loyal  Hampstead  Association  was  an 
enrolled  corps  of  volunteers,  properly  equipped,  and  formed  part  of  the  national 
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military  organisation,  although  not  required  to  serve  out  of  their  own  parish 
“except  of  their  own  accord.” 

Josiah  Boy  dell,  the  first  captain  of  this  body,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
movement.  After  a strenuous  field-day  on  the  Heath,  when,  as  a newspaper 
of  the  period  states,  the  “ gentlemen  and  respectable  tradesmen  ” composing 
the  Association  had  gone  through  their  evolutions  “in  a manner  highly 
honourable  to  themselves,  and  satisfactory  to  a numerous  body  of  spectators,” 
the  members  adjourned  to  the  captain’s  house  at  W est  End  to  feast  and 


drink  healths  and  sing  loyal  songs.  They  evinced  “ every  mark  of  the  spirit 
which  now  so  happily  pervades  the  whole  kingdom.” 

Associated  with  Mr.  Boydell  as  officers  were  “ Captains -of- Classes  ” 
Cornwall  Smalley  and  Charles  Holford,  and  “ Lieutenants-of-Classes  ” William 
Rawlinson  and  Thomas  Dowse.  The  term  “ of  classes  ” was  probably 
designatory  of  the  fact  that  the  volunteers  did  not  take  rank  in  the  army 
or  come  within  the  rules  of  regular  military  discipline.  Firelocks  and  pikes 
were  served  out  to  the  men,  as  was  done  with  other  companies  of  volunteers. 
At  all  events,  the  members  of  the  Loyal  Hampstead  Association  kept  them- 
selves well  in  evidence. 

On  the  King’s  birthday,  June  4,  1799,  the  members  of  the  Association, 
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mustering  in  good  force,  took  part  in  a great  review  in  Hyde  Park,  of  which 
spectacle  the  Boydells  promptly  published  a plate.  Indeed,  many  were 
the  demonstrations  they  figured  in  during  that  and  the  next  two  years.  On 
A.D.  1801.  October  13,  1801,^  there  was  a great  gathering  on  the  Heath  to  witness  a 
shooting  contest  in  which  the  members  took  part.  Their  commandant,  by  this 
time  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Major,  offered  a silver  cup,  and  “ his  worthy  lady  ” 
another,  as  prizes,  and  “ much  dexterity  ” was  displayed  by  the  competitors  in 
firing  at  the  target,  INIr.  IMassin  winning  the  first  prize  and  Mr.  Roberts  the 
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second.^  A dinner  in  the  Long  Room  followed,  at  which  Major  Boydell  pre- 
sided, supported  by  Lord  Alvanley  and  the  Solicitor-General  on  the  right,  and 
the  Attorney-General  and  Major  Godsal  on  the  left.  The  loyal  toasts  were 
drunk  with  acclamation,  even  the  Duke  of  York,  the  unworthy  head  of 
a worthy  army,  being  warmly  toasted.  Speeches  of  high-strung  patriotism 

1 I am  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  an  interesting  paper  read  before  tlie  members  of  tiie  Hampstead 
Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Newton  in  18119,  and  published  in  the  Society’s  Transactions 
of  the  same  year. 

^ The  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  London  also  had  shooting  competitions  on  Hampstead  Heath. 
There  is  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection  a plan  of  some  target-firing  in  which  the  Yagers  of  this  corps  took  part 
on  the  Heath  on  June  24,  1811.  A coloured  print  of  the  period  shows  the  Company  assembled  for  ball 
practice  at  Child’s  Hill,  Hampstead. 
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were  made  by  the  Major  and  Lord  Alvanley  ; nevertheless,  when  the  former 
asked  the  company  to  drink  to  the  sentiment,  “JNIay  the  present  Preliminaries 
prove  the  foundation  of  an  everlasting  Peace,”  much  fervency  was  manifested, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  fighting  spirit,  the  country  was  weary  of  war  and  the 
distress  which  it  had  brought. 

The  “Preliminaries”  were  not  concluded  until  the  spring  of  1802,  when 
what  was  called  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  entered  into.  Scarcely  a twelve- 
month  elapsed  ere  England  and  France  were  at  issue  again,  beginning  a 
war  which  was  destined  to  last  eleven  years.  In  1803  there  was  a mighty 
re-awakening  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Bonaparte  was  threatening  to  invade 
England.  Josiah  Boydell  took  the  lead  in  reorganising  the  Loyal  Ham})stead 
Association,  and  when,  on  August  17,  1803,  the  volunteers  assembled  on  the  a 
Heath  to  choose  officers  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance — Sir  Francis  Willes 
being  present  to  administer  tlie  oath — they  mustered  700  strong,  out  of  a total 
population  of  about  4000  ; 200  had  been  rejected  on  account  of  “ advanced  age 
and  other  bodily  infirmities.”  This  was  indeed  a remarkable  manifestation  of 
the  military  spirit.  The  volunteers  throughout  the  country  numbered  347,000. 

Mr.  Boydell  made  a rousing  speech.  The  newspaper  report  states  that 
some  “ few  miscreants  ” had  been  attempting  to  “ poison  the  minds  of  the 
lower  orders  of  people  at  Hampstead  by  misrepresenting  the  motives  of 
Mr.  Boydell’s  exertions  in  forming  the  corps.”  This  was  a matter  that 
evidently  annoyed  the  Major ; he  referred  to  it  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  declaring  that  “none  but  cowards  could  attempt  to 
calumniate  and  basely  misinterpret  the  motives  of  his  conduct,”  and  thanking 
God  that,  although  “ some  vile  calumnies  had  been  poured  upon  him,  he  had 
felt  himself  superior  to  them.” 

INIr.  Boydell  was  ultimately  nominated  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  new 
Hampstead  Volunteers,  and  Mr.  Charles  Holford,  Major.  On  December  4, 
1803,  there  was  a special  muster  of  the  troops  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
their  colours,  which  were  presented,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  chaplain  to  the 
corps,  announced,  “by  the  same  distinguished  female  (Lady  Alvanley)  who 
presented  them  on  a former  occasion.”  Lady  Alvanley  made  a valiant  little 
speech  in  performing  the  ceremony,  proud  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
colours  would  “never  be  displayed  but  in  the  cause  of  honour,”  and  that 
“ the  only  stain  that  they  could  receive  must  be  from  the  blood  of  our 
enemies  should  their  feet  ever  tread  this  happy  land.”  JMajor  Boydell 
surpassed  himself  in  the  eloquence  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  gift,  and 
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fanned  the  flame  of  patriotic  ardour  to  a great  pitch  by  a series  of  rhetorical 
flourishes  in  which  he  ranged  through  a vast  field  of  British  history ; 
recalling  Boadicea,  Caractacus,  Alfred,  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt ; and 
claiming  that  “ the  noble  and  martial  fire  which  blazed  in  the  hearts  of  our 
ancestors  had  increased  in  those  of  their  descendants.” 

The  corps  continued  in  being  for  ten  years  ; it  was  disbanded  in  1813, 
when  all  fear  of  invasion  had  passed.  ]\Ir.  Boydell  retained  the  command 
until  1806,  when  he  left  Hampstead,  and  went  to  live  at  Halliford,  certain 
business  matters  having  rendered  the  removal  advisable.  His  successor  was 
Mr.  Charles  Cartwright.  The  colours  of  the  regiment  were  hung  in  the  parish 
church  until  1860,  when  they  were  handed  over  to  the  new  volunteer  rifle 
corps  which  had  been  organised  the  previous  year.  They  are  now  (1912)  at 
the  Drill  Hall  in  charge  of  the  local  Territorials. 

There  is  more  to  relate,  however,  concerning  Josiah  Boydell.  With 
Mr.  John  Edkins  and  Mr.  .John  Bliss,  he  came  forward  in  1800  in  support  of 
a petition  to  Parliament,  by  the  minister  and  parishioners  of  Hampstead,  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  provide  a new  workhouse.  The  then  existing  work- 
house  was  in  Frognal,  and  stood  on  a site  now  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for  Consumption,  having  originally  been  a picturesque 
old  Tudor  mansion  which  had  been  converted  to  relief  purposes  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  In  1800  this  structure  was  in  such  a ruinous  condition  as  to  be 
considered  unsafe  and  unhealthy.  Hence  this  petition,  which  was  duly  granted. 
In  May  of  that  year  the  Act  was  passed,  and  a new  workhouse,  in  New  End, 
was  established,  another  old  mansion,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Leggatt  and  others, 
being  bought  and  transformed  to  the  required  conditions.  This  second  work- 
house  was  itself  succeeded  by  a third  in  1845,  on  an  extension  of  the  site  of 
1800.  Though  Josiah  Boydell  worked  hard  to  bring  about  the  workhouse 
transformation  of  1800,  his  name  does  not  appear  among  those  of  the 
guardians  or  trustees  who  were  appointed  for  putting  the  Act  into  execution. 

The  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  early  meetings  of  the  Hampstead 
Poor  Law  Guardians  under  the  new  Act  throw  a good  deal  of  light  upon 
the  poorhouse  position  at  the  time.  The  first  meeting  was  on  June  9,  1800. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare  was  chairman,  and  he  and  Mr.  George  Abel  were 
appointed  co-treasurers.  The  purchase  of  Mrs.  Leggatt’s  house  for  £1200  was 
agreed  to,  and  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  to  enfranchise 
the  premises,  “ with  the  additional  ground  granted  at  the  last  General  Court, 
provided  the  expenses  thereof,  including  the  Fines  now  due  and  Fees  to  the 
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Steward  of  the  Manor,  do  not  exceed  £525,”  At  a later  meeting  it  was 
arranged  that  £3000  should  be  raised  on  five-per-cent  debentures  for  the  term 
of  one  hundred  years.  Of  these  debentures  Mr.  Hoare  took  up  to  the  amount 
of  £2000,  Mr.  John  Peter  Blaquiere  and  Mr.  Joseph  Debaufre  accepting  the 
remainder.  It  was  an  influential  meeting,  there  being  present,  in  addition 
to  the  gentlemen  already  named.  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden,  Mr.  Spencer 
Perceval,  JMr.  George  Bogg  (secretary  of  the  Dinner  Club),  Josiah  Holford, 


VIEW  OF  THE  POORHOUSE  AT  HAMPSTEAD,  1801. 
Engraved  by  C.  Heath  after  a drawing  by  W.  Alexander. 


Charles  Holford,  Mr.  John  Bockett,  and  Sir  Francis  Willes,  who  then  lived  at 
North  End  House. 

Hampstead  was  quietly  advancing  towards  the  dignity  of  a town.  From 
1775  it  had  been  lighted  at  night  by  oil  lamps  ^ and  to  some  extent  policed, 
an  Act  passed  in  the  year  named  authorising  “ Lighting  the  Streets,  Lanes, 
Roads  and  Public  Passages  within  the  Town  of  Hampstead,”  and  the 

' From  a news  paragrapli  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  November  29,  1757,  it  seems  that  at  that  date 
a subscription  had  been  opened  “ by  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  for  the  setting’  up  of  Lamps  from  that  Place 
to  the  End  of  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,”  as  it  was  thought  it  would  prevent  many  robberies  in  those  parts. 
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establishment  of  a “Nightly  Watch  therein,  and  a Patrole  between  the  said 
Town  and  London.”  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act, 
and  they  held  their  meetings  in  the  Long  Hoorn. 

Mr.  Boydell's  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Parochial  Benefit  Society  of  Hampstead,  a self-help  institution  which  did  much 
to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  workhouse,  there  being  a decrease  of  seventy-three 
inmates  within  five  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  society.  Members  paid 
Is.  4d.,  2s.,  or  2s.  8d.  a month  subscriptions,  according  to  classification,  first, 
second,  or  third  class,  and  in  return  there  was  an  allowance  of  9s.,  12s,,  or  15s. 
a week  during  sickness,  while  at  sixty-five  a pension  of  £6,  £7,  or  £8  a year, 
increased  to  £8,  £9,  or  £10  at  seventy,  was  paid ; but  no  subscriptions  were 
paid  after  sixty.  Loans  also  were  granted,  in  sums  not  exceeding  £l0,  to 
enable  any  member  “ to  improve  his  situation  in  life.”  Among  other  benefits 
accruing  were  “lying-in”  and  funeral  money,  and  funds  wherewith  to  pay  a 
“ substitute  ” for  the  JMilitia.  There  were  “ unbenefited  ” members,  local 
gentlemen  who  subscribed  one  guinea  each  annually,  or  paid  ten  guineas  in 
one  sum.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  Society  imposed  a fee  of  4d.  each  meeting 
night,  “ to  be  spent  ” in  liquor  for  the  “ good  of  the  house  ” where  they  met ; 
another  prohibited  “discourse  upon  religion,  politics,  or  any  other  subject 
during  the  time  of  business  ” ; and  there  was  a rule  by  which  members  were 
required  to  attend  the  yearly  Anniversary  Sermon  on  August  25,  or  forfeit  Is.  ; 
after  the  sermon  the  members  dined  together  either  at  Kilburn  W ells  or  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  and  also  held  their  annual  meeting,  3s.  being  charged  to 
each  member  in  respect  of  the  dinner.  Both  places  were  rented  by  one  man  : 
hence  the  option.  How  long  the  Society  existed  I do  not  know ; but  the 
present  Hampstead  Provident  Dispensary  may  be  regarded  as  its  successor. 

Into  these  various  affairs  Josiah  Boydell  entered  with  unflagging 
spirit,  carried  forward  by  boundless  ardour.  At  the  same  time  he  had  a 
great  London  business  on  his  hands,  which,  owing  to  complications  not 
of  his  causing,  called  for  specially  tactful  management.  The  business  was 
that  founded  by  his  uncle  John  Boydell,  the  most  eminent  engraver  and 
print-seller  of  his  time,  who  became  Lord  Mayor,  and,  after  making  a large 
fortune,  came  within  an  ace  of  losing  it  all  by  his  famous  Shakespearean 
enterprise  previously  mentioned.  In  the  end  he  was  helped  by  Parliament 
granting  him  permission  to  dispose  of  his  paintings  by  lottery.  By  this  means 
he  was  enabled  to  discharge  his  debts,  and  the  business,  in  which  Josiah 
Boydell  had  been  a partner  for  many  years,  was  saved.  His  uncle,  long  before 
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this,  acknowledged  that  Josiah  had  rendered  “great  assistance”  by  his  “un- 
wearied exertions.”  John  Boydell,  however,  only  just  survived  the  paying  of 
his  debts.  He  died  before  the  lottery  took  place,  but  not  before  all  the  tickets 
had  been  sold.  The  whole  responsibility  of  the  business  then  devolved  upon 
Josiah,  and  for  some  time  after  his  quitting  Hampstead — which  was  in  1806 — 
it  required  all  his  energies  to  re-establish  it  on  a prosperous  footing.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  he  succeeded  ; and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
present  well-known  firm  of  Henry  Graves  and  Co.,  of  Pall  Mall,  is  in  direct 
business  descent  from  the  old  house  founded  by  Lord  Mayor  Boydell,  and  at 
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From  an  engraving  by  James  Fittler  after  the  painting  l>y  L.  F.  Abbott. 


a later  period  carried  on  by  another  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City,  Sir  Francis 
Graham  Moon,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  partners,  under  the  title  of 
Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Josiah  Boydell  achieved  some  fame  as  a por- 
trait and  historical  painter  as  well  as  an  engraver.  He  exhibited  ten  canvases 
at  the  Royal  Academy  between  1772  and  1779,  and  painted  several  pictures 
for  the  Shakespeare  series,  also  a portrait  of  his  uncle  and  three  fancy  subjects, 
which  were  engraved  by  Valentine  Green,  another  Hampstead  celebrity. 

Josiah  Boydell  died  in  1817,  and  was  buried  in  Hampstead  Church  or  a.d.  1817. 
churchyard — it  is  not  known  which,  there  being  no  tombstone  bearing  his 
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A.D.  1781. 


name,  although  his  burial  is  recorded  in  the  Register.  His  infant  son,  Nicholas 
Samuel,  who  died  in  1788,  lies  in  the  churchyard.  Other  Hampstead  events 
connected  with  the  Boydell  family  are  concerned  with  the  marriages  of  a son 
and  a daughter  of  Josiah.  In  1802  the  marriage  is  recorded  of  John  North 
Boydell  with  Miss  Ogilvie  ; and  in  1803,  that  of  W.  Jones,  Marshal  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  with  Mary  Boydell. 

From  a list  of  people  in  Hampstead  who  paid  the  tax  on  male  servants 
in  1780  it  appears  that  among  others  Captain  Barton,  Mrs.  Baynes,  Peter 
Blaquiere,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bingfield  each  paid  on  two,  while  Mrs.  Baldwin, 
Mrs.  Beckford,  Mrs.  Brookman,  Wm.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Auriol,  Mr.  Latham, 
IMr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Bond,  and  others  were  each  responsible  for  one.’^ 

In  1781  certain  well-disposed  Hampstead  gentlemen,  grown  weary  of 
the  eternal  wrangle  which  pervaded  ordinary  intercourse  in  those  days,  when 
politics,  religion,  and  social  affairs  presented  so  many  matters  for  disputation, 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  with  the  kindly  aim  of  detaching  them- 
selves from  discord  of  every  sort,  and  meeting  just  as  friends.  In  these  times 
we  should  call  a society  of  that  description  an  eccentric  club.  They  called 
themselves  Philo- In vestigists — that  is.  Lovers  of  Investigation  — and  the 
usual  form  of  address  by  one  member  to  another  was  “ Brother  Phil.”  Their 
club  device  was  a most  elaborate  combination  of  triangles,  circles,  and  stars, 
suggesting  an  astrological  chart,  and  embodying  the  motto : 

Study  to  follow  Nature’s  Law's, 

From  each  Effect  to  ti'ace  a Cause  ; 

Nature  and  Art  a Fund  supplies 
To  make  men  moral,  good,  and  wise. 

How  the  members  contrived  to  observe  all  the  regulations  laid  down  in  their 
rules  almost  passes  comprehension  ; but  they  must  have  succeeded  fairly  well, 
since  the  Club  existed  for  many  years  and  was  the  means  of  doing  good 
service  to  the  community. 

The  members  set  themselves  the  task  of  “ keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
temperance,”  of  avoiding  “light,  trifling,  and  too  often  obscene  discourse,”  and 
of  introducing  only  “ useful  subjects,  or  topics  of  conversation  that  tend  to 
improve  the  understanding  and  mend  the  heart.”  They  seem  to  have  put  an 
effective  taboo  on  humour,  it  being  enjoined  that  members  should  hear  one 
another  with  patience  and  attention,  and  “ if  of  a contrary  opinion,  to  lay  it 
down  with  temper  and  precision,  using  no  pun,  jest,  or  witticism  ” ; further. 


1 Middlesex  and  Herts  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  i.  ; article  by  J.  J.  Cartwright. 
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members  were  not  to  ridicule  others  for  using  “ provincial  expressions,”  being 
bidden  to  remember  that  “ a man  can  only  express  his  ideas  in  such  language 
as  he  is  master  of.” 

The  Philo-Investigists  achieved  their  original  aims  and  something  more. 

Besides  becoming  a benefit  society,  they  established  and  conducted  a Sunday 
School,  and  were  soon  able  to  count  on  their  roll  the  names  of  120  children,  95 
of  whom  attended  divine  service  “on  the  preceding  Lord’s  Day.”  This  school 
dated  from  1787,  when  the  Sunday  School  movement,  originated  by  Robert  a.d.  i787. 
Raikes  in  1780,  was  beginning  to  take  effective  shape.  JMr.  Eagle  Caswell, 
the  president  of  the  “Phils,”  was  indefatigable  in  this  good  cause,  and  “the 
affluent  and  generous  inhabitants  of  the  village,”  as  was  stated  in  a paper  ^ read 
“at  a meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  Brother  Abraham  Folkard’s  funeral,” 
on  February  5,  1790,  “immediately  stretched  out  the  Arm  of  Assistance.” 

Mr.  Edward  JVIontagu,  of  Frognal  Grove,  one  of  the  IMasters  in  Chancery, 

Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  then  living  at  Belsize  House,  and  other  local  gentlemen 
gave  generous  help  to  the  school ; and  JMr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  village  school- 
master of  those  days,  practically  superintended  the  institution.  For  a time 
the  Sunday  scholars  were  provided  with  “hats  and  bonnets,  and  shoes  and 
stockings.”  The  school  continued  to  flourish  long  after  the  “ Phils  ” as  a 
body  had  ceased  to  be.  The  Philo-Investigists  issued  a copper  token  or 
medal,  about  the  size  of  a crown  piece,  on  the  obverse  side  of  which  is  a 
representation  of  three  triangles  intertwined,  surrounded  by  a star,  a circle, 
clouds,  and  various  symbolical  characters,  and  the  words  “ Hampstead  Philo- 
Investigists’  Society”;  a Bible  occupies  the  middle,  and  surrounding  the 
whole,  on  the  extreme  outside,  are  the  words  : brother  do  all  the  good 
YOU  CAN.  On  the  reverse,  in  the  centre,  is  seen  a draped  female  figure, 
seated,  feeding  three  lambs  ; a nimbus  surrounds  her  head,  and  on  the  exergue 
appear  the  words  : feed  my  lambs.  On  the  extreme  outside  edge  is  the 
inscription  : “Sunday  Schools  Instituted  1787.  E.  Montagu,  Esq.,  Patron.” 

In  the  old  churchyard  are  one  or  two  tombstones,  on  each  of  which  is 
carved  a representation  of  the  intertwined  triangles  as  depicted  on  this  medal. 

These  stones  mark  the  graves  of  members  of  this  curious  society.  One  of 
them  is  that  of  Thomas  Mitchell,’^  who  has  been  referred  to  ; another  is  that  of 
Thomas  Hayes,  surgeon,  who  probably  ministered  to  the  medical  needs  of  his 
poorer  brethren,  in  1811  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  was  the  school’s  patron  and 
president ; and  then  a “ religious  difficulty  ” arose  in  connection  with  the 

' Reproduced  in  The  Hampstead  Annual  for  1902.  ^ See  Appendix  X. 
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institution,  Mr.  Perceval  threatening  to  withdraw  his  countenance  if  the 
Lancasterian  system  then  being  proposed  were  adopted.  He  insisted  that  every 
place  of  public  education  should  be  “attached  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  established  church.”  The  proposal  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Perceval, 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  continued  his  connection  with  the  school. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  authorities  were  much 
A.D.  1794.  alive  to  anything  which  savoured  of  Republicanism,  and  in  1794  the  Earl  of 
Ailesbury,  “a  formal,  dull  man,”  as  Horace  Walpole  styled  him,  was  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Montagu  in  regard  to  certain  rumours  then  afloat 
concerning  a supposed  Hampstead  Jacobin  Club.  The  reply  of  Mr.  IMontagu, 
who  dates  his  letter  “Frognall  Grove,  Easter  Sunday,  1794,”  throws  such  an 


COPPEU  MEDAL  OF  THE  PHILO-INVESTIGISTS,  17S7. 
In  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Newton. 


interesting  light  upon  the  period  and  the  locality  as  to  make  it  worth  quotation. 
It  runs  thus  : 

The  intimation  your  lordship  gives  me  of  an  established  Jacobin  club  within  my  purlieu 
is  not  true,  for  I have  informers,  odious  as  they  may  he  deemed,  and  jealousies  and  carpmeals, 
as  intrepid  as  at  Bow  Street,  who  know  their  duty  and  supporter.  A recent  event  has  given 
rise  to  the  report,  for  since  last  Wednesday  some  of  my  loyal  neighbours  were  returning  from 
tow'll  through  the  fields  by  a farm  at  the  foot  of  Haverstock  Hill,  a little  detached  from  the 
public  road,  and  observing  a vast  concourse  of  ordinary  jieople  with  printed  cards  in  their 
hats  surrounding  the  farmhouse,  which  also  is  a licensed  alehouse  and  place  of  resort  for  tea, 
etc.,  and  seeing  all  the  adjacent  fields  filled  by  them,  curiosity  led  them  to  know  the  occasion. 
Finding  many  orators  in  and  about  the  house,  garden,  and  grounds  preaching  reformation  and 
the  tenets  contained  in  the  enclosed,  they  made  haste  to  acquaint  me  with  it. 

I went  myself  prepared  with  a letter  to  Bow  Street,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of  a 
few  light  horse,  lest  anything  should  hap]ien  that  might  require  a check.  It  happened  before 
my  messenger  could  reach  tow'ii,  the  several  orators  had  finished  their  speeches  (not  of  the 
length  of  brother  citizen  Grey,  Fox,  etc.)  and  though  auditory  immediately  retired,  for  no 
liquor  was  to  be  had.  Mr.  Conant,  one  of  our  best  police  magistrates,  having  early  in  the 
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(lay  got  knowledge  of  the  convention,  sent  a mandate  to  the  landlord  to  lock  n|)  his  cellar,  on 
the  i^enalty  of  losing  his  license.  He  was  obedient  to  the  injunction,  and  the  san.s  culottes 
retired  peaceably  ; a flow  of  gin  might  have  led  to  riot. 

The  tickets  in  the  people’s  hats  were  entitled  “ London  Corresponding  Society,  to  meet 
at  Chalk  Farm,  Hampstead,  on  16th  April  instant,  on  affairs  of  importance;  an  early 
attendance  is  re(][uested.”  These  were  sold  at  sixpence  each  at  the  corner  of  every  street 
leading  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  one  fellow  acknowledged  that  he  took  above  9 li. 


VIEW  NEAR  THE  GROVE,  KROGNAL. 

From  a water-colour  drawing  by  the  late  Mrs.  Sutton  Sharpe,  showing  the  stable  belonging  to  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Shari)e  of  The  Grove, 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1899,  to  make  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  New  Kiver  Company's  Reservoir  at  tlie  top  of  tlie  Ueatli. 
The  small  gate  in  the  centre  led  to  a cottage  and  garden  belonging  to  Ujiper  Terrace  House. 


One  of  our  constables  guessed  that  the  numbers  about  the  house  and  fields  could  not  he  less 
than  6000.  I hope  Government  will  find  good  evidence  to  lay  hold  of  citizen  Martin,^  all  his 
council  and  delegates,  for  without  a moral  certainty  of  conviction  it  is  folly  to  commence  pro- 
secutions. A defeat  to  them  becomes  a matter  of  triumph,  and  increases  their  strength.  Mr. 
Bowles  tells  me  that  on  the  same  day  the  Convention  met  here,  their  corresponding  brethren 
met  at  Derby,  Sheffield,  and  other  factious  towns,  where  their  proceedings  were  exactly  similar. 
This  circumstance  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Association  have  received  advice.  . . 

* This  would  be  John  Martin,  tlie  Baptist  minister,  who  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  should  the  French 
land  in  England  many  Englishmen  were  (piite  capable  of  uniting  to  encourage  them. 

Historical  Manuscripts  (,’ommission,  Ailesbury  MSS.  p.  ;3()1. 
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Within  the  parish  of  Hampstead  itself  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  disaffection.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  an  enthusiastic 
loyalty  among  the  more  prominent  residents,  of  which  we  have  confirmation 
in  a further  letter  written  by  Mr,  Montagu  to  the  Earl  of  Ailesbiiry  on 
November  30,  1794,  wherein  he  intimates  that  many  protective  associations 
are  being  formed,  after  the  manner  of  “ that  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,”  which 
he  looked  upon  as  “the  most  numerous  and  respectable,”  He  adds  : “ I have 


CHALK  FARM  TAVERN,  1815. 

From  a sepia  drawing  by  S.  Rawle. 

convened  my  Hampstead  neighbours  to-morrow  for  the  same  purpose  and  1 am 
very  happy  to  observe  the  tradesmen  and  middle  class  of  people  there  are 
impatient  for  the  measure  and  have  actually  begun  it  among  themselves.”  ^ 

It  was  to  some  such  affair  as  the  Chalk  Farm  meeting  that  Lord 
Loughborough  referred  in  a letter  to  Lord  Carlisle,  written  from  Hampstead 
on  October  26,  1702,  expressing  the  alarm  felt  at  “a  festival  which  had  been 
made”  in  the  neighbourhood  “to  celebrate  the  success  of  the  French  with 
* Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Ailesbury  MSS.  p.  265. 
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an  appearance  of  somewhat  more  cost  than  the  sixpenny  contributions  of  the 
company.”  ^ 

Mr.  Perceval,  who  occupied  Belsize  House  from  1798  until  1807,  took  an  a.d.  iso 
active  part  in  local  affairs,  in  spite  of  his  many  engagements  at  the  Bar  and  in 
politics.  He  was  a son  of  Lord  Egmont ; his  mother  was  Baroness  Arden  in  her 
own  right,  and  his  elder  brother  was  Lord  Arden  ; his  wife  was  a daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson,  Lord  of  the  IManor  of  Hampstead.  There  was  no  lack  of  family 
influence  behind  him,  therefore  ; and  this,  comhined  with  industry,  method,  and 


CHALK  FARM  TEA  GARDENS  ABOUT  1830. 

From  a scarce  etching  of  the  period. 

an  abundance  of  natural  talent,  served  to  procure  him  sundry  sinecure  offices,  a 
deputy-recordership,  and  a seat  in  Parliament.  He  and  his  wife,  who  had  made 
a sort  of  runaway  match  and  were  for  a time  in  parental  disfavour,  started  their 
joint  life  in  a lodging  over  a carpet  shop  in  Bedford  Row  ; but  when  Perceval 
found  his  opportunity  he  rose  rapidly.  He  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Tom 
Paine  for  the  Crown  in  1792,  and  of  Horne  Tooke  in  1794,  and  during  the 
first  year  of  his  residence  at  Hampstead  was  made  Solicitor-General  to  the 
Queen  and  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  In  1801  he  became  Solicitor- 
General  in  Addington’s  Ministry,  and  next  year  was  Attorney-General. 

' Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Carlisle  MSS.  p.  697. 
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Perceval  rode  up  to  Town  every  morning,  to  liis  chambers  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  or  to  his  office  in  Downing  Street,  and,  without  ever  seeming  to  hurry, 
got  through  an  immense  amount  of  work  by  sheer  dogged  plodding.  He  also 
found  time  to  enjoy  home  life,  and  Hampstead  was  indebted  to  him  for  many 
neighbourly  acts.  Even  his  domestic  virtues,  however,  were  made  the  subject 
of  jest  by  political  opponents.  “Peter  Plymley”  (Sydney  Smith)  penned  an 
amusing  description  of  him  as  a respectable  pillar  of  the  social  proprieties, 
living  at  Hampstead  “ on  stewed  meats  and  claret,”  and  every  Sunday  walking 
to  Hampstead  Church  “ before  eleven  young  gentlemen  of  his  own  begetting. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  Sl'ENCER  PERCEVAL  IN  HIS  ROBES  AS  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

From  a contemporary  engraving. 


with  their  faces  nicely  washed  and  their  hair  neatly  combed.”  This  was  an 
exaggeration.  True,  Perceval’s  wife,  besides  bringing  him  a considerable 
fortune,  had  given  him  a large  family  ; but  they  were  seven,  not  eleven,  at  the 
time  of  Sydney  Smith’s  writing.  The  tenth  anniversary  of  Percevals  marriage 
occurred  in  1800  ; in  the  ten  years  eight  children  had  been  born  to  him,  one  of 
whom  had  died.  The  first  three  were  girls,  the  others  were  boys ; and  no 
doubt  the  Sunday  procession  would  occur  with  something  like  the  precision 
and  formality  the  humorist  mentions.  In  1807,  the  last  year  of  the  Percevals’ 
residence  in  Hampstead,  Mrs.  Perceval  was  confined  of  her  thirteenth  child. 
This  was  when  Perceval  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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It  was  about  1800  that  the  fame  of  Perceval  as  a counsel  was  at  its  highest; 
he  not  only  made  a good  deal  out  of  Crown  cases,  but  also  was  in  constant 
demand  for  civil  cases  of  various  kinds.  Retained  on  one  occasion  to  defend  a 
certain  baronet  and  M.P.  on  a charge  affecting  the  honour  of  a lady,  Perceval, 
at  the  consultation  preceding  the  trial,  asked  the  defendant  whether  tliere  was 
any  incriminating  circumstance  that  the  other  side  would  be  likely  to  bring 
forward.  “Nothing  whatever,  I assure  you,”  was  the  answer.  “There  was 
indeed  one  occasion  when  I was  found  locked  up  in  a cupboard  in  the  lady’s 
bedroom  ; but  that  is  nothing — ladies,  you  know,  are  always  locking  one  up  in 
cupboards.” 

While  Perceval  was  at  Hampstead  the  offer  of  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  Common  Pleas  was  made  to  him  and  declined.  This  was  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Alvanley,  another  resident  in  Hampstead,  in  1804.  Per- 
ceval’s ambition  aspired  beyond  that.  In  1809  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
highest  position  of  all,  that  of  Prime  JMinister.  England  was  making  her  last 
gigantic  effort  to  crush  the  power  of  Napoleon  ; and  with  Wellington  in  the 
field,  and  a dogged  if  not  brilliant  Ministry  straining  every  nerve  to  provide 
the  means  of  victory,  the  end  was  already  in  sight  in  1812.  Perceval,  un- 
fortunately, was  not  destined  to  see  the  Napoleonic  tragedy  played  out.  On 
JMay  11  in  that  year  he  was  shot  dead  by  Bellingham  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Within  seven  days  of  the  sad  event  the  assassin  was 
hanged,  and  the  Government  recognised  the  personal  worth  and  public  services 
of  the  deceased  statesman  by  the  grant  of  £2000  a year  to  his  widow  and  a 
sum  of  £60,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  night  of  the  assassination  Crompton,  the 
inventor  of  the  spinning  “ mule,”  was  waiting  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  hear  the  result  of  an  application  that  was  being  made  to 
Parliament  in  his  behalf — for,  in  spite  of  the  incalculable  benefit  he  had 
conferred  upon  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade,  he  was  poor.  News  had  just 
been  brought  to  the  inventor  that  Perceval  was  to  propose  for  him  “a 
grant  of  £20,000,”  and  Crompton  was  elate  at  the  prospect ; but  a few 
minutes  later  a shot  rang  out,  the  Prime  Minister  was  dead,  and  Crompton’s 
case  had  to  stand  over  until  a later  date,  when,  instead  of  the  £20,000,  he 
received  only  a quarter  of  that  sum. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  George  III.’s  reign  a greater  statesman  than 
Spencer  Perceval  lived  for  a time  at  Hampstead.  At  North  End  stands  an 
old  Georgian  mansion  originally  called  North  End  House,  to  which  a somewhat 
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From  the  painting  by  W.  Hoare. 


correct.  Several  people  of  note  have  lived  here,  including  Sir  h'rancis  Willes 
of  later  Georgian  days,  and  Sir  Harold  Harmsworth  of  our  own  time  ; the 
latter  being  responsible  for  the  enlargement  and  modernisation  of  the  mansion. 
It  was  known  as  North  End  House,  however,  during  Chatham’s  occupation  of 
it,  when  for  a time  it  became  a veritable  house  of  mystery. 

To  this  day  the  true  meaning  of  Chatham’s  sudden  and  complete  seclusion 
at  North  End  House  has  never  been  revealed.  He  shut  himself  from  the  world, 
refusing  to  see  or  hold  communication  with  colleagues  or  friends,  rendering 
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gloomy  interest  attaches  because  of  its  having  been  the  abode  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  during  a memorable  period  of  ill-health  and  depression.  For  perhaps 
no  very  adequate  reason  the  old  name  has  been  changed  at  different  periods,  it 
being  at  one  time  called  Wildwoods,  at  another  North  End  Place,  and  now 
bears  the  title  of  Pitt  House,  although  if  the  association  of  the  famous  states- 
man was  intended  to  be  commemorated  Chatham  House  would  have  been  more 


THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 
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the  political  situation,  already  greatly  strained,  one  of  extreme  perplexity. 

Only  a few  months  before,  he  had  assumed  the  actual  if  not  the  nominal 
Premiership  and  with  it  had  accepted  a peerage — plain  William  Pitt,  the  public 
idol,  becoming  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  immediately  losing  popularity. 

The  problems  then  before  the  country  were  of  the  gravest  character. 
Difficulties  with  the  American  colonists  were  every  day  becoming  more 
threatening ; the  high-handed  methods  of  the  East  India  Company  were  in 
need  of  some  salutary  check  ; John  Wilkes  was  keeping  home  politics  in  a 
state  of  incessant  ferment.  No  one  could  have  done  more  to  straighten  out 
these  knotty  matters  than  the  Pitt  of  the  old  days ; but,  to  everybody’s 
astonishment,  to  the  alarm  of  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
King,  just  when  so  much  was  required  of  him,  Chatham  suddenly  separated 
himself  from  tlie  duties  of  government,  and  apparently  became  incapable  of 
taking  interest  in  State  affairs.  The  result  was  that  the  leaderless  and  incom- 
petent Cabinet — “a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement,”  as  Purke  styled  it 
— did  foolish  things,  amongst  them  being  the  imposition  of  the  tea-tax  ^ which 
was  one  of  the  many  grievances  that  led  to  the  American  War  of  Independence. 

Early  in  1767  Chatham  went  to  Batli,  remaining  there  for  many  weeks  in  a.d.  1767. 
seclusion  ; and  when  at  last,  after  much  anxious  importuning,  he  set  out  to 
return  to  London,  he  suffered  a relapse  on  the  way,  and  lay  in  bed  for  a 
fortnight  at  the  Castle  Inn,  INIarlborough,  seeing  no  one.  Back  in  London  at 
the  beginning  of  JNIarch,  it  was  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  take  some  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  nation’s  affairs.  He  made  the  attempt ; but  in  vain. 

There  seemed  to  be  a complete  prostration  of  the  intellect.  It  was  now 
that  he  retired  to  North  End  House,  Hampstead,  then  in  the  holding  of 
Lord  North,  and  became  inaccessible,  shunning  all  human  society.  No 
visitors  were  admitted  ; letters  and  papers  were  unopened  ; even  the  messages 
of  the  King,  full  of  kind  solicitude  as  they  were,  went  unregarded.  The 
great  man  secluded  himself  in  a small  room  on  the  third  story  of  the  old 
house,  from  the  oriel  window  of  which  he  could  look  out  across  the 
Finchley  meadows.  No  one,  not  even  a servant,  was  allowed  to  enter,  or  even 
to  look  into  the  room  while  he  was  there.  There  was  an  opening  some 
eighteen  inches  square  in  the  wall  from  the  staircase,  and  through  this  the 
statesman  received  his  meals  with  ponderous  secrecy.  Howitt  thus  describes 

^ In  connection  witli  this  tax  I may  mention  that  while  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  I called  upon  the  curator 
of  the  Historical  Society  there  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  impost  which  had  led  to  such 
serious  eonseciuences.  He  was  unable  to  inform  me  at  first,  but  after  some  research  found  that  the  tea-tax 
w'as  only  6 cents  (.8d.)  per  pound  ! 
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the  morbid  proceeding  : “ When  anything  was  conveyed  to  him,  a knock  was 
made  on  the  outer  door,  and  the  articles  placed  in  the  recess.  When  he  heard 
tlie  outer  door  again  closed,  the  invalid  opened  the  inner  door,  took  what  was 
there,  again  closed  and  locked  it.  When  the  dishes  or  other  articles  were 
returned,  the  same  process  was  observed,  so  that  no  one  could  possibly  catch  a 


PITT  HOUSE,  AND  CHATHAM’S  WINDOW,  19H. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  tlie  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


glimpse  of  him,  nor  need  there  be  any  exchange  of  words.”  Occasionall}’^,  on 
fine  days,  he  would  be  driven  out  over  the  Heath  ; but  the  blinds  of  the 
carriage  were  kept  down,  so  that  no  one  might  see  him. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  government  was  being  performed  in  a haphazard 
fashion,  amid  much  discord  and  misunderstanding ; and  all  kinds  of  rumours 
were  abroad  regarding  the  recluse  of  North  End  House.  “.Tunius,”  with  his 
customary  venom,  spoke  of  him  as  “a  lunatic  brandishing  a crutch.”  Lady 
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Chatham  was  a tender  and  assiduous  nurse,  and  was  zealous  in  guarding  her 
husband  from  intrusion,  concerning  herself  little  with  what  the  outside  world 
said  or  thought.  It  was  to  her  that  Lord  Chatham  wrote  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Hampstead  in  1766:  “My  love  will  be  pleased  to  receive  a line 
dated  from  this  bower  of  refreshment,  which  indeed  I begin  to  want  extremely. 
. . . Three  hot  nights  in  Town  rendered  a retreat  hither  necessary,  where  I 


Chatham’s  room,  pitt  house,  in  191O. 

Showing  the  douhle-doored  cviplioard  through  which  his  food  was  passed. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 

brought  yesterday  a feverish  heat  and  bile,  and  have  almost  lost  it  already.  I 
write  with  my  own  hand  because  I have  just  been  told  that  the  newspapers 
make  me  very  ill  and  in  Harley  Street.  Let  this  account  put  my  love  at  ease  ; 
for  I write  upon  honour  and  should  think  I wronged  you,  if  you  were  to  be 
kept  in  ignorance,  were  my  illness  as  yet  serious.”  Now,  however,  it  was  the 
spring  of  1767  ; months  of  depressing  illness  had  supervened,  with  the  result 
I have  described. 
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The  King  was  becoming  so  anxious  in  regard  to  the  political  situation  that 
at  length  he  wrote  proposing  to  call  upon  Lord  Chatham  in  person  at  Hampstead. 
“ If  you  cannot  come  to  me  to-morrow,'’  his  Majesty  wrote,  “ I am  ready  to  call 
on  you.”  On  this  Lord  Chatham  and  his  wife  had  a serious  consultation,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  JMay  30,  1767,  which  resulted  in  a messenger  being 
despatched  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  the  same  evening  with  the  following  letter, 
written  by  Lady  Chatham  : “Lord  Chatham  presents  his  respects  to  the  Duke 


NORTH  END,  1822. 

Sketched  and  lithographed  by  T.  M.  Baynes. 

of  Grafton  and  begs  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  his  Grace  to-morrow  morning 
at  North  End,  at  eleven.  Unfit  as  he  is  for  the  favour  of  such  an  interview, 
he  can  only  hope  his  Grace  will  attribute  this  liberty  to  the  most  real  respect 
for  his  Grace’s  person,  and  to  the  truest  zeal  to  his  Majesty.  North  End. 
Saturday  evening.”  The  memorable  interview  between  Grafton  and  Chatham 
took  place  accordingly  in  the  sitting-room  adjoining  the  smaller  room  before 
mentioned.  The  Duke  made  the  following  record  of  the  meeting  in  his 
]\Iemoirs : “ Though  I expected  to  find  Lord  Chatham  very  ill  indeed,  his 
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situation  was  different  to  what  I had  imagined.  His  nerves  and  spirits  were 
affected  to  a dreadful  degree,  and  the  sight  of  his  great  mind  bowed  down 
and  thus  weakened  by  disorder  would  have  filled  me  with  grief  and  concern 
even  if  I had  not  long  borne  a sincere  attachment  to  his  person  and 
character.  . . . The  interview  was  truly  painful.” 

Unfortunately  it  led  to  no  immediate  result.  Chatham  did  not  resign  his 
office  until  October  in  the  following  year,  nearly  eighteen  months  later,  by 


NORTH  END,  LEFT  OF  ROAD,  ABOUT  1840. 
From  a lithograph  by  0.  Childs. 


which  time  he  had  left  Hampstead  for  Hayes,  in  Kent.  Even  when  he  had 
sent  in  his  resignation,  the  King  claimed  the  right  to  insist  on  his  remaining  in 
his  service ; but  Chatham  was  resolved,  and  although  he  lived  for  a full  decade 
after  this  event  he  never  quite  recovered  his  former  power  of  oratory  or 
capacity  for  affairs.  He  resumed,  however,  the  pompous  and  showy  style  of 
living  which  was  something  of  a blot  upon  an  otherwise  great  career.  In  the 
summer  after  Chatham’s  resignation,  Burke  describes  him  as  passing  by  his  door 
at  Beaconsfield  “ in  a jimwhiskee  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  before  the  other.” 
“ He  drove  himself,”  he  goes  on  to  say ; “ his  train  was  two  coaches  and  six. 


A. I).  1792. 
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with  twenty  servants,  male  and  female.  He  was  proceeding  with  the  whole 
family,  Lady  Chatham,  two  sons  and  tAvo  daughters,  to  Stowe.”  North  End 
House,  Wildwoods,  North  End  Place,  or  Pitt  House,  whichever  name  may 
be  its  ultimate  designation,  is  a mansion  of  such  historic  significance  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  it  will  retain  the  features  of  special  association  mentioned, 
into  whosesoever  ownership  it  may  fall. 


OLD  COTTAGES  NEAR  THE  GROVE,  1910. 
From  a photograph. 


About  the  time  of  Josiah  Boydell’s  residence  in  West  End,  Old  West  End 
House,  which,  with  its  park  and  gardens,  occupied  an  area  of  twenty-one  acres, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  AValpole,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Richard 
Walpole.  She  lived  there  from  1796  until  1802 ; and  some  years  earlier  the 
house  was  occupied  by  Lord  Mayor  William  Beckford  and  his  family. 

In  1789  Letitia  Cromwell,  and  in  1792  Eliza  Cromwell,  direct  descendants 
of  the  Protector,  were  buried  at  Hampstead,  where  they  had  lived  for  many 
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Askew,  who  died  in  1774  ; over  his  grave  in  the  Church  is  a white  marble 
tablet.  At  one  time  he  was  an  eminent  physician  ; but  he  applied  his  later 
years  to  the  collection  of  classical  works,  possessing  at  his  death  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  the  country.  One  of  Marlborough’s  lieutenants,  James 
Newnham,  was  buried  at  Hampstead  the  year  before.  He  had  been  present 
at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  where  a ball  was  shot  through  his  leg ; he  survived 

* When,  in  1755,  the  Wells  property,  consisting'  of  the  buildings  in  Well  W^alk,  and  six  acres  of  land 
adjoining,  was  advertised  for  sale,  those  persons  desirous  of  further  information  were  directed  to  inquire  of 
“ Mr.  Richard  Cromwell,  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  or  at  his  House  in  Hampstead.” 


5s 

years  with  their  father,  Richard  Cromwell,^  a London  solicitor,  who  had  died 
at  Hampstead  some  years  before.  These  daughters  inherited  the  manor  of 
Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  were  wealthy.  The  IMisses  Field,  of  Squire’s 
Mount,  daughters  of  the  late  Edwin  Wilkins  Field,  are  also  collaterally 
descended  from  the  Cromwells,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  an  unin- 
terrupted residence  in  Hampstead,  for  a long  period,  of  members  of  this 
distinguished  family.  Another  Georgian  resident  of  note  was  Dr.  Anthony 


ADMIRAL  barton’s  HOUSE,  1796. 

B’rom  Malcolm's  series  of  plates  illustrating  Lysons’s  Environs  of  London.  The  house  is  now  known  as  “The  Grove,”  formerly 
long  in  the  occupation  of  the  Sharpe  family.  Its  present  aspect  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  the  next  page. 
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to  the  age  of  102.  Contemporary  with  this  military  officer  at  Hampstead  was 
a naval  man  of  some  note,  Admiral  Matthew  Barton,  who  after  seeing  much 
active  service,  performing  various  gallant  feats,  being  shipwrecked,  enduring 
privations  as  a prisoner  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  later  acquitting  himself 


THE  GROVE,  19H. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A..  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 

bravely  as  commander  of  one  of  the  ships  of  Admiral  Keppel’s  squadron,  became 
Admiral  of  the  Blue  and  White,  and  spent  his  later  days  in  retirement  at 
Hampstead,  residing  in  a large  flat-roofed  white  house  now  called  The  Grove. 
The  roof  is  surrounded  by  iron  railings,  and  from  this  elevated  position  the  old 
sailor  was  accustomed,  at  times  when  naval  victories  were  being  celebrated,  to 
fire  salutes  from  a couple  of  cannon  he  had  mounted  there,  on  what  he  called 


THE  GROVE.  HA/APSTEAD. 


From  an  Oil  Painting 
by  John  Constable,  R.A. 

(Size  of  Original  Picture,  loj  ins.  x ii 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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his  quarter-deck/  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  it  may  be  mentioned,  lived  in  this  house 
in  more  recent  days. 

Two  inventors,  in  widely  different  fields  of  effort,  were  associated  with 
Hampstead  in  these  later  Georgian  times.  One  was  John  Harrison,  the 
inventor  of  the  chronometer ; the  other  was  Henry  Cort,  whose  improvements 
in  the  iron  manufacturing  processes  were  the  means  of  giving  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  industry. 

Harrison’s  life-story  is  admirably  summarised  in  the  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  in  Hampstead  churchyard.  This  tombstone  was  reconstructed  at 


JOHN  HARRISON,  THE  INVENTOR  OK  THE  CHRONOMETER. 

From  an  engraving  by  Tassaert  after  a painting  by  King. 

the  expense  of  the  W orshipful  Company  of  Clock  Makers  of  the  City  of  London 
in  1879.  The  inscription  is  as  follows : “ In  memory  of  Mr.  .John  Harrison, 
late  of  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  inventor  of  the  time-keeper  for  ascertaining 
the  longitude  at  sea.  He  was  born  at  Foulby,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  was 
the  son  of  a builder  at  that  place,  who  brought  him  up  to  the  same  profession. 
Before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he,  without  any  instruction,  employed 
himself  in  cleaning  and  repairing  clocks  and  watches,  and  made  a few  of  the 
former,  chiefly  of  wood.  At  the  age  of  twenty -five  he  employed  the  whole  of 

* A picture  of  this  house  appears  in  Malcolm’s  collection  of  views  drawn  and  engiaved  by  him  in  1797 
to  extra-illustrate  Lysons’s  Environs  of  London.  See  ante,  p.  65. 
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his  time  in  chronometrical  improvements.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  gridiron 
pendulum,  and  the  method  of  preventing  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  upon 
time-keepers,  by  two  bars  of  different  metals  fixed  together.  He  introduced  the 
Seco7idary  Spring,  to  keep  them  going  while  winding-up,  and  was  the  inventor 
of  most  (or  all)  of  the  Improvements  in  Clocks  and  watches  during  his  time.  In 
the  year  1735,  his  first  time-keeper  was  sent  to  Lisbon ; and  in  1764,  his  then 
much-improved  fourth  time-keeper  having  been  sent  to  Barbadoes,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Longitude  certified  that  it  had  determined  the  longitude  within 
one-third  of  half  a degree  of  a great  circle,  not  having  erred  more  than  forty 
seconds  in  time.  After  sixty  years’  close  application  to  the  above  pursuit,  he 
A.D.  1776.  departed  this  life  on  the  24th  day  of  March  1776,  aged  eighty-three  years.” 


HENRY  CORT. 

From  the  portrait  in  the  possession  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

For  his  invention,  after  forty  years  of  unwearying  effort,  he  obtained  the 
Government  reward  of  £20,000.  His  wife  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  as  is  mentioned  on  the  tombstone,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

Cort  was  less  fortunate  than  Harrison.  As  to  the  value  of  his  invention 
— the  “puddling”  furnace,  which  enabled  pig-iron  to  be  converted  direct  into 
malleable  iron — there  could  be  no  question.  Sir  William  Fairbairn  declared 
that  it  had  conferred  an  amount  of  wealth  on  the  country  which  could  only  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  millions.  Cort  was  induced  to  enter  into  partner- 
ship with  Adam  Jellicoe,  deputy-paymaster  at  Gosport,  and  at  one  time  it 
looked  as  if  the  partners  would  make  enormous  fortunes  ; but  Jellicoe  died, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  money  he  had  put  into  the  business  had  been 
embezzled  by  him  out  of  Government  funds.  Cort’s  patents  were  confiscated 
by  the  Government,  and  the  inventor  was  made  bankrupt.  Then  followed  a 
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series  of  appeals  by  Cort  for  restitution  ; but  all  he  was  able  to  get,  after  years 
of  effort,  was  a pension  of  £200  a year.  On  this,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  he 
retired  to  Hampstead,  and  there  died  in  1800  at  the  age  of  sixty.  A bronze  has-  a.d.  isoo. 
relief  to  his  memory  has  been  placed  in  the  entrance  porch  of  the  Parish  Church. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Hampstead  was  still  only  a 
village.  There  were  691  inhabited  houses  in  1801,  and  of  these  forty-seven 
were  unoccupied.  The  total  population  was  4343.  Except  for  a few  scattered 
residences  on  Haverstock  Hill  and  near  the  Redcap,  there  was  open  country 
southwards  all  the  way  to  what  are  now  the  Euston  and  Marylebone  Roads. 

Between  the  Foundling  Hospital,  at  the  top  of  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street, 
and  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  there  were  mostly  open  fields,  and  Regent’s 
Park  had  not  yet  been  formed.  Belsize  was  still  a mansion  enclosed  in  a large 
park,  and  where  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue  and  its  branching  roads  now  stretch  in 
residential  dignity  were  the  Conduit  Fields,  with  the  Shepherd’s  Well,  from 
which  the  drinking  water  for  the  householders  was  mainly  obtained,  water- 
carriers  being  employed  in  dispensing  it  to  the  inhabitants  at  twopence,  or 
sometimes  more,  for  a couple  of  buckets.  The  site  of  this  old  well  near  the 
top  of  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue,  by  Lyndhurst  Road,  is  now  marked  by  a modern 
drinking-fountain.  The  whole  scene  was  still  redolent  of  “Flora  and  the 
country  green.”  The  Swiss  Cottage  had  not  yet  come  into  being,  and  the 
now  greatly-built-upon  Finchley  Road  had  not  been  cut  through  the  fields. 

The  whistle  of  the  locomotive  was  still  many  years  off,  and  the  old  coaches 
were  running  between  London  and  Hampstead.  Some  of  the  residents  rode 
to  Town  on  horseback  C a few  had  private  carriages  ; and  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare 
instituted  a four-in-hand  coach  of  his  own,  which  conveyed  him  to  his  city 
bank  every  day  and  was  often  placed  at  the  service  of  neighbours. 

Mr.  Hoare  lived  at  Heath  House,  the  large,  square,  somewhat  grim- 
looking  Georgian  house  of  brown  brick  standing  on  the  topmost  ridge  of  the 
Heath,  near  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  “four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,”  and 
commanding  on  a clear  day,  it  is  said,  a view  of  six  counties.  Mr.  Hoare 
was  a Quaker  of  philanthropic  spirit  and  literary  sympathies.  Hannah  More 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld  among  women  writers,  Cowper  and  Crabbe  among  poets, 
and  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  the  abolitionists,  among  statesmen — such  were 
his  favourites ; and,  as  we  shall  see  a little  later,  it  was  at  Hoare’s  mansion 
that  many  great  philanthropic  movements  were  discussed  and  formulated. 

' Lord  Karrer’s  father  used  to  ride  on  horseback  from  Hampstead  to  tlie  city  and  back  daily,  as  Jiis  father 
had  ridden  between  Wimbledon  and  London  in  his  day. 
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A.D.  1801.  The  Hampstead  Union  Club,  formed  in  January  1801,  and  restricted  to 
twelve  members,  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  Union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain.  The  earlier  meetings  of  the  Club  were  held  in  the  Long 
Room.  The  dinner  cost  6s. — “ exclusive  of  wine.”  Among  the  members  were 
Mr.  Charles  Holford,  Messrs.  George  and  James  Abel,  John  Bliss,  George  Bogg, 
Josiah  Boydell,  Charles  Cartwright,  John  Bockett,  Mr.  Germain  Lavie,  the 


“the  HAMPSTEAD  HOST.” 

From  the  Ifi'ts’  Magazine,  1806. 

Rev.  Charles  Grant  (curate  of  Hampstead),  and  Mr.  Macdonald.  After  1806 
the  place  of  meeting  was  removed  from  the  Long  Room  to  the  “ New  Subscrip- 
tion Rooms  on  Holly  Bush  Hill  ” ; the  sum  of  ten  guineas  yearly  was  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  rooms.  This  very  select  club  went  on  for  thirty  years  or  more.^ 
A curious  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  the  general  condition  of  Hampstead  in 
A.D.  I809.  the  year  1809  by  a paragraph  appearing  in  the  Morning  Pont  on  October  24 
of  that  year.  Great  preparations  were  being  made  throughout  the  country 

* A more  detailed  account  of  the  Hampstead  Union  Club  appears  in  The  Hampstead  Annual  for  1898. 
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for  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  George  III.,  and  Hampstead,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  into  line  with  the  movement,  seems  to  have  made  a very  frank  con- 
fession of  the  poverty  of  a large  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
widespread  willingness  on  their  part  to  accept  charity.  The  newspaper  report 
says  : “ The  encouragers  of  the  Jubilee  at  Hampstead  resolved  to  distribute 
roast  beef,  bread,  potatoes,  and  porter,  with  a small  quantity  of  coals  to  make 
a fire  to  dress  the  beef,  to  all  in  the  parish  who  could  accept  of  such  charity. 


HOLLY  BUSH  HILL  ABOUT  1840. 

From  a lithograph  by  G.  Childs. 

Upon  a minute  inquiry  they  found  that  there  were  upwards  of  2100  (out  of  a 
population  not  exceeding  5000)  for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  provide,  as  coming 
within  the  description  of  labouring  and  poor  inhabitants  (exclusive  of  professed 
or  parish  paupers)  and  who  might  therefore  apply  for  the  charity.  A printed 
paper,  stating  all  this,  is  now  circulating  by  order,  and  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  the  laudable  purpose.”  There  was  not  much  of  a jubilant  ring  about  this, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  bad  as  times  were,  there  was  a considerable 
amount  of  rejoicing  indulged  in,  the  wealthier  residents  generally  helping  their 
less  fortunate  neighbours  liberally  on  such  public  occasions. 
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field— Rebuilding  of  Ken  Wood  House — An  Imposing  Mansion — The  Gordon  Riots — The 
Rioters  at  The  Spaniards — An  Historic  Interview  at  Ken  Wood — -Mansfield’s  Declining  Years 
— Alexander  Wedderburn — A Persistent  Scotsman — Some  Celebrated  Cases — Rapid  Promotion 
— Eight  Years  Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Losslyn  and  Rosslyn  House — A Balloon  at  Hampstead 
— A Footpath  Dispute — The  Last  of  Rosslyn  House — Lord  Alvanley — Alvaidey  and  the 
Coachman — Erskine’s  Early  Struggles — A Great  Speech — A Meeting  on  the  Heath — Erskine 
at  Mrs.  Crewe’s — A Scene  with  Burke  — Burke  visits  Erskine  at  Hampstead — Erskine’s 
Continued  Success — A Famous  Dinner — Country  Life— Erskine  and  his  Garden — Erskine’s 
Magnolia — The  Story  of  the  Nine  Elms — Erskine  and  his  Pets — Anecdotes  of  Erskine — 
Erskine’s  Egotism- — Erskine’s  Wife — Closing  Scenes — Lord  Thurlow — Chief-Justice  Tindal. 

ROM  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record 
Hampstead  seems  to  have  stood  well  with  the  Law 
— or  at  least  with  leading  representatives  of  that  pro- 
fession. Sir  Roger  le  Brabazon  (or  Brabanzon),  Lord 
Chief  Justice  under  Edward  IL,  lived  at  Belsize  when 
Hampstead  was  but  an  obscure  hamlet.  Earlier  still, 
under  Henry  HI.,  Gilbert  of  Hendon  was  a well- 
known  judge,  and  the  le  Scropes,  who  had  local 
connections,  numbered  Chief  Justices  and  Chancellors 
in  their  family.  Then,  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  fresh  legal  figures 
arise,  fade,  and  reappear ; fact  and  tradition  confront  us  with  more  prob- 
lems and  discords  than  we  can  dispose  of  satisfactorily.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Palmer,  who  was  actively  employed  for  the  Long  Parliament  in  Strafford’s 
impeachment,  and  was  Attorney-General  under  Charles  II.,  from  May  31, 
A.D.  1670.  1660,  to  1670,  inhabited  Belsize  House,  and  there  received  the  visits  of  Pepys. 

During  the  Commonwealth  Lord  Chief  Baron  Wilde  was  a Hampstead  resident 
and  property  owner.  Sir  William  Jones,  another  of  Charles  H.’s  attorney- 
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generals,  was  a Hampstead  resident  between  1670  and  1679.  These  are 
indisputable  facts.  Rising  like  a mist  behind  these  verities  appears  the  legend 
of  the  Judges’  Walk,  claiming  recognition  or  rejection,  but  failing,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  compel  either. 

The  tradition,  as  everybody  knows,  is  that  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Plague  the  Judges,  for  safety’s  sake,  removed  their  Court  to  this  suburban 


SIR  GEOFFREY  PALMER,  BART.,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  UNDER  CHARLES  II. 

After  the  portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

height,  and  there  tried  and  sentenced  prisoners  beneath  the  spreading  trees  : 
hence  the  name  Judges’  Walk,  or  King’s  Bench  Avenue.  The  story  is  perhaps 
not  altogether  improbable  ; but  we  should  prefer  documentary  or  historic  proof. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Potter,  whose  antiquarian  researches  and  interesting  reminiscences 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  comprehension  of  certain  chapters  in 
Hampstead’s  past,  considers  that  all  doubt  in  the  tradition  has  been  cleared 
away  by  the  statement  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  informed  the  late  Edward 
Magrath  some  time  in  1850  that  he  (Sir  Francis)  had  discovered  “in  an  old  law- 
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A.D.  1731. 


of  the  value  of  tradition,  and  a surviving  hope  that  the  verifying  historic 
record  may  yet  be  revealed.^ 

Branch  Hill  Lodge  would  seem  of  right  to  belong  to  the  J udges’  W alk 
story.  The  house  existing  there  in  1731  was  known  both  as  Bleak  Hall  and 
Judges’  Bench  House ; indeed,  the  name  of  the  avenue  in  those  days  may 
have  been  Judges’  Bench,  not  Judges’  Walk,  although  in  Park’s  time,  as 
previously  mentioned,  it  was  called  Prospect  Walk.  Thomas  Clarke  (after- 

1 My  own  impression  is  that  if  sucli  an  assize  had  been  held  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  so  unusual  a 
circumstance  that  contemporary  writers  would  have  made  much  of  it  and  left  evidence  of  it  in  plenty  in  their 
writings. 


book  an  account  of  the  actual  assize  which  was  held  under  the  trees  in 
Judges’  Walk.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  did  not  give 
chapter  and  verse  ; for  no  one  else  seems  to  have  been  able  to  trace  the  old 
law-book  referred  to,  or  indeed  to  have  come  upon  any  other  corroborative 
testimony.  My  own  research,  which  has  not  been  slight,  has  not  been 
rewarded  by  the  turning  up  of  any  fresh  fact  bearing  on  the  question ; I 
have  therefore  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stands,  with  a respectful  recognition 


UPPER  TERRACE  AVENUE,  NOW  CALLED  JUDGEs’  WALK,  ABOUT  1850. 
From  a lithograph  by  Paul  Gaud  after  a drawing  by  George  Clarkson  Stanfield. 


JUDGES  WALK, 

AT  ONE  TIME  KNOWN  AS  PROSPECT  WALK 
(1910). 

From  a W ater-CoFur  Drawing 
hy  A.  R.  Quinton. 


In  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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wards  Sir  Thomas  Clarke  and  Master  of  the  Rolls)  bought  the  mansion, 
and  added  to  it  considerably,  assisted  in  his  alterations  by  JMr.  Flitcroft, 
the  architect.  The  house  was  completed  in  1758,  four  years  after  Clarke’s 


BRANCH  HILL  IN  1 84.S. 

From  a sketch  made  in  1843  by  C.  H.  L.  Woodd. 


elevation  to  the  Bench.  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  the  son  of  a St.  Giles  carpenter, 
owed  his  first  real  advancement  in  the  law  to  the  influence  of  the  first 
I..ord  Macclesfield,  Lord  Chancellor  under  George  I.  Clarke  was  a man 


From  a lithograph  by  G.  Childs. 


a sum  of  £30,000  for  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  to  the  third  Lord  Macclesfield, 
the  grandson  of  his  first  patron.  I^ord  Chaneellor  Macclesfield  died  in 
1732,  many  years  before  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  having  incurred  a good  deal  of 
disgrace  in  his  later  career,  including  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  and  a fine 
of  £30,000  for  corruption.  He  had  married  the  notorious  JNIrs.  Brett,  Avho, 
as  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  lived  to  seandalise  his  name  by  her  association 
with  Lord  Bivers.  Horace  Walpole  spoke  of  her  as  “ the  repudiated  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,”  and  “ the  unnatural  mother  of  Savage,  the  poet,” 


BRANCH  HILL  ABOUT  1840. 
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of  literary  tastes,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Edward  Young,  the  author 
of  Night  Thoughts,  who  was  a frequent  guest  at  Branch  Hill  Lodge.  Among 
Clarke’s  closest  friends  was  the  Rev.  JMark  Hildesley,  vicar  of  Hitchin,  and 
later  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  IMan ; and  many  interesting  facts  concerning  their 
intercourse  appear  in  some  private  correspondence  between  the  two  deposited 
in  the  Record  Office — as,  for  example,  their  journey  to  Gorhambury  in  honour 
of  Bacon,  and  their  spending  the  night  afterwards  at  Judges’  Bench  House. 

64.  Sir  Thomas  Clarke  died  in  1764,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  estate,  except 
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befriended  by  Johnson.  It  is  not  a little  curious  that  Hampstead  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  ; but  it  seems  that  Savage,  who  was  baptized  in 
Fox  Court,  Holborn,  by  the  minister  of  St.  Andrew’s,  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Rivers  and  two  other  witnesses,  was  placed  at  nurse  at  Hampstead,  whence  he 
was  fetched  away  six  months  later.  Lord  Macclesfield’s  attempt  to  trace 
the  child  afterwards  appears  to  have  failed.  The  second  Lord  JMacclesfield 
was  a man  of  scientific  attainments,  and  became  President  of  the  Royal 
Society ; and  it  was  his  son,  the  third  Lord,  who  benefited  by  Sir  Thomas 
Clarke’s  testamentary  dispositions,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  house  on 
Branch  Hill ; but  both  the  first  Earl  and  the  second  kept  up  close  friendship 
with  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  and  were  often  his  guests  at  Hampstead.  Mr. 

Thomas  Walker,  a Master  in  Chancery,  occupied  Branch  Hill  Lodge  after 
the  third  Lord  Macclesfield ; and  in  succession  to  Walker  came  Lord  Lough- 
borough, afterwards  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  later  Sir  Thomas  Neave.  Lady 
Byron,  widow  of  the  poet,  also  resided  here  for  a short  time ; its  last  owner 
and  occupier,  before  the  recent  alteration,  was  the  late  Basil  W oodd  Smith, 
sometime  Chairman  of  the  Hampstead  Bench  of  Magistrates. 

Before  the  coming  of  Lord  Loughborough  to  Hampstead,  a greater 
lawyer  than  he — Lord  Mansfield — was  living  on  the  edge  of  Hampstead 
Heath,  at  Ken  W ood.  The  house  had  filled  an  important  part  in  local  history 
in  the  years  preceding  the  coming  of  Lord  Mansfield.  JMention  has  been  made 
of  its  owners  prior  to  1720,  when  it  became  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  afterwards  descending  to  Lord  Bute,  the  Minister  of  George  HI.,  who 
resided  here  for  some  time  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  of  whom  Lord  Chesterfield  said  that  she  was  “ eminent  for  her  parts 
and  her  vices,”  though  he  acknowledges  “ she  proved  a very  good  wife,  and  did 
in  no  way  matrizare."  The  Butes,  in  spite  of  court  favour  and  high  place,  or 
perhaps  in  consequence  thereof,  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties.  In  1755  they  a.d.  i755. 
sold  Ken  Wood.  The  purchaser  was  the  Hon.  William  Murray,  then  Attorney- 
General,  who  had  for  long  set  his  heart  upon  a Hampstead  residence. 

When  Mr.  Murray  took  possession  of  Ken  Wood  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age.  Born  in  1705,  at  Scone  Palace,  Perthshire,  the  seat  of  Viscount 
Stormont,  his  father,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  Jacobite  predilections. 

He  was  fourth  son  and  eleventh  child,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  house  were  in 
anything  but  a flourishing  condition  during  the  period  of  his  boyhood.  He 
was  a lad  of  parts,  however, — of  strong  ambition  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 

In  1718,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  left  Scotland  for  London,  entering 
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W estminster  School.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1727,  defeating,  among  others,  the  elder  Pitt  in  the  com- 
petition of  Latin  verse.  The  subject  was  the  death  of  George  I.  This 
incident  marked  the  beginning  of  a rivalry  which  continued  through  life. 
On  going  to  London  from  the  University  he  became  a student  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and,  besides  devoting  himself  actively  to  study,  found  time  for  the 
pleasures  of  society  and  the  indulgence  of  literary  friendships,  beeoming 
espeeially  intimate  with  Pope.  Year  by  year,  studying  law,  gathering 


“ CAEN  WOOD,  MIDDLESEX.” 

From  a plate  in  the  European  Magazine,  .January  1786. 


knowledge  of  the  world,  and  extending  the  circle  of  his  intimates,  he  was 
much  in  the  public  eye  before  ever  he  had  obtained  a brief  London  was 
his  world,  and  he  set  himself  to  conquer  it.  To  Scotland  he  never  once 
returned  during  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  long  life. 

The  first  few  years  after  his  call  to  the  Bar  did  not  bring  him  much  work. 
A brief  or  two  came  in  now  and  then  through  his  Scots  connections.  His 
A.D.  17.S7.  first  success  was  gained  in  1737,  when,  appearing  for  the  Corporation  of 
Edinburgh  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  to  disfranchise  the  city  for  permitting  the 
Porteous  Riots,  he  won  his  case,  and  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  granted  to 
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him.  Next  year  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Finch,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea,  an  association  which  brought  him  into  touch  with  politics,  for 
which  he  showed  almost  as  much  aptitude  as  for  law.  In  1742  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  Boroughbridge,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made 
King’s  Counsel  and  Solicitor- General.  He  held  the  office  of  Solicitor-General 
for  twelve  years,  and  during  most  of  that  time  was  practically  Leader  of  the 
House.  Rivalling  Pitt  in  oratory,  and  possessed  of  as  much  determination  as 
ability,  his  power  persistently  extended.  In  politics  he  was  regarded  as  the  most 
gifted  man  of  his  party  ; in  law  he  was  the  most  successful  of  advocates.  He 
became  Attorney-General  in  1754.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  Chief  .lustice  a.d.  i754. 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  created  a peer  under  the  title  of  Baron  JMansfield. 

This  crowning  event  occurred  the  year  after  his  purchase  of  Ken  Wood. 

The  height  of  his  ambition  had  been  reached.  He  was  offered  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  ; but  he  preferred  the  primacy  of  the  Bench  of  Common  Law 
.fudges,  in  whose  Courts  he  had  won  his  renown.  For  thirty-two  years  he 
continued  in  his  high  office,  filling  it  with  a dignity  and  distinction  rarely 
equalled,  and  by  his  wise  judgments,  his  effective  legal  reforms,  and  his 
powerful  individuality,  building  up  for  himself  a lasting  name. 

Lord  Mansfield’s  immense  influence  can  only  be  estimated  by  realising 
the  extent  to  which  he  was  esteemed  by  his  own  party  and  hated  by  his 
opponents,  and  to  do  this  we  have  to  look  at  the  causes  of  those  conflicting 
feelings.  He  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  conciliation  with  the 
American  colonies,  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and,  as  a rule,  an 
inflexible  supporter  of  class  privileges  and  vested  interests.  These  things 
were  enough  to  account  for  his  unpopularity  with  the  people,  while  they  also 
sufficed  to  explain  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  political 
friends.  The  magnanimous  side  of  his  character  was  shown  in  the  calm, 
uncomplaining  dignity  with  which  he  bore  the  destruction  of  his  Town 
house  and  magnificent  library ; the  vindictive  side,  in  the  animosity  he 
displayed  towards  his  great  rival,  Lord  Chatham,  which  did  not  end  even 
with  Chatham’s  death.  Campbell  has  placed  it  on  record  that  Mansfield 
witnessed  the  death  of  Chatham  without  compassion,  refused  to  attend  the 
funeral,  “ and  when  the  House  moved  for  a pension  to  be  granted  to  the 
widow  and  her  children  he  kept  silence,  voting  neither  one  way  nor  the  other.” 

Against  this  there  is  to  be  set  the  fact  of  his  having  helped  to  reverse  the 
sentence  of  outlawry  against  Wilkes,  who  was  certainly  no  friend  of  his. 

Those  were  days  of  fierce  political  hatreds.  Lord  Mansfield  himself  was 
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denounced  with  the  utmost  bitterness  by  “Junius.”  “Our  language  has  no 
term  of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detestation,  which  has  not  already 
been  happily  applied  to  you  and  exhausted.”  The  trenchant  writer  taunts 
Lord  Mansfield  with  having  devoted  his  whole  life  “ to  the  enlarging  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.”  There  was 
much  more  in  the  same  strain,  in  that  and  later  “Junius”  letters  ; but  Lord 
Mansfield  took  little  heed  of  personal  attacks.  His  detractors  did  not  count 
with  him.  His  business  was  with  those  who  could  help  him.  It  was  once 


FACSIMILE  OF  AN  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  FROM  LORD  MANSFIELD  TO  JOHN  WILKES  WRITTEN  FROM 

KEN  WOOD,  JUNE  3,  1790. 


said  of  him  that  he  had  “ less  law  than  many  lawyers,  but  more  practice  than 
any.”  After  he  was  made  Attorney- General  it  was  sought  to  belittle  him  by 
representing  him  as  a man  of  Jacobite  leanings,  and  he  offered  to  resign  his 
place,  saying  that  “the  person  who  served  his  Majesty  in  that  high  office 
should  not  be  suspected  of  treason.”  “ Sir,”  said  the  King,  “ were  I able  to 
replace  you  with  as  able  a man  as  yourself,  I might  perhaps  permit  you  to 
give  up  your  place.” 

It  is  with  Lord  Mansfield  in  his  relation  to  Ken  Wood  that  we  are  here 
more  particularly  concerned.  His  public  deeds  belong  to  the  nation’s  history ; 
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his  life  and  associations  at  Ken  Wood,  where  he  resided  for  close  on  forty 
years,  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  for,  although  Ken  Wood 
is  geographically  almost  all  in  Highgate,  its  close  proximity  to  Hampstead 
Heath  seems  to  give  it  the  right  to  be  included  (as  it  always  is  included)  in 
any  modern  history  of  Hampstead. 

When  Lord  INIansfield  (or  the  Hon,  William  Murray,  as  he  then  was)  took 
possession  of  Ken  Wood  he  set  about  a general  work  of  reconstruction.  The 


THE  GARDEN  FRONT  OF  KEN  WOOD,  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MANSFIELD. 
From  a print  drawn  and  engraved  by  W.  Birch  of  Hampstead  Heath,  published  1799. 


mansion  was  old  and  dilapidated  ; the  gardens  and  woodlands  were  neglected. 
The  Brothers  Adam,  the  noted  architects,  were  consulted,  and  from  their 
designs  and  under  their  superintendence  a handsome  and  imposing  new  house, 
which  incorporated  but  a small  portion  of  the  old  edifice  at  the  back,  was  built. 
The  second  Earl  added  two  wings  to  the  north  side  ; but  the  south  front  is 
practically  as  the  Brothers  Adam  left  it. 

Standing  on  a broad,  well-elevated  terrace,  the  house  looks  out  upon  a 
picturesque  scene  of  park,  wood,  and  lake,  giving  the  impression  of  vast 
extent,  heightened  by  the  fact  that  a sharp  wooded  ridge  beyond  the  water 
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shuts  out  the  view  of  London  and  the  intervening  country.  On  the  western 
side  is  the  lime  W alk,  a delightful  avenue,  and  behind  is  a spacious  flower- 
garden  stretching  pleasantly  in  front  of  the  main  drawing-room.  The  Ken 
A^^ood  estate  has  changed  but  little  within  the  last  hundred  years.  The  main 
entrance  is  near  The  Spaniards,  and  the  house  is  approached  by  a long  drive. 

As  completed,  Ken  AA^ood  was  a fitting  home  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
He  found  great  pleasure  in  directing  the  laying-out  of  the  grounds  and  the 


DESIGN  OF  THE  MANTELPIECE  FOR  THE  LIBRARY  AT  KEN  WOOD. 
By  the  Brothers  Adam. 


planting  of  trees.  In  the  interior  arrangements  he  availed  himself  of  the 
best  talent  of  the  time.  There  were  ceilings  painted  by  Zucchi ; sculptures 
by  Bernini,  Guelfi,  and  Nollekens ; while  the  decorations  and  furniture 
were  chiefly  of  the  characteristic  Adam  design.  The  library,  a commanding 
room,  some  sixty  feet  by  twenty,  was  stored  with  valuable  books,  including 
many  rare  copies  of  classic  works,  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  which 
he  had  the  aid  of  Pope  and  other  literary  friends.  Mansfield  himself  had  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  and,  besides  this  Ken  AA^ood  library, 
had  a still  more  choice  collection  in  his  Town  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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Ken  Wood  has  an  imposing  frontage  to  the  south.  Above  a 
“rustle”  basement,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a single -storied  wing,  rises 
the  main  entrance,  which  comprises  two  stories,  the  centre  portion  being- 
adorned  by  four  columns  surmounted  by  a plain  pediment.  The  north 
front  is  of  much  the  same  character,  with  the  addition  of  a handsome  porch 
formed  by  four  fluted  columns  and  crowned  by  ornamented  entablature  and 
pediment.  The  exterior  is  encased  in  stucco.  The  general  architectural 


LORD  MANSFIELD. 

From  the  engraving  by  W.  Holl  after  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


effect  is  imposing  rather  than  beautiful,  the  Adam  characteristic  being  of  the 
deadly-dull  order  as  regards  outside  effect,  though  this  was  counterbalanced 
by  a largeness  of  treatment  that  allowed  for  commanding  interiors. 

In  this  house,  with  its  lovely  surroundings.  Lord  Mansfield  lived  for  many 
years,  obtruding  himself  but  little  upon  his  neighbours,  and  receiving  only 
a very  select  circle.  On  New  Year’s  Day  1773  he  entertained  about  four  a.d.  i773 
hundred  poor  people  at  Ken  Wood,  and,  after  dinner,  gave  each  of  them  a 
half-crown  and  a quartern  loaf. 

The  Gordon  Riots  of  1780  had  the  effect  of  driving  him  into  greater  a.d.  i78o 
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seclusion  than  ever.  He  was  now  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and,  though  for 
eight  years  longer  he  continued  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he 
practically  ceased  to  be  in  touch  with  public  life.  When  the  mob  attacked 
his  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  he  and  I.,ady  JMansfield  made  their  escape 
from  the  back,  and  took  refuge  Avith  friends.  In  the  meantime,  while 
the  dwelling  and  its  contents  were  a prey  to  the  flames — the  scene  so 
dramatically  described  by  Dickens  in  Barnahy  Budge — the  cry  was  raised, 
“ Away  to  Ken  Wood  ! ” The  rioters  set  out  towards  Hampstead,  proceeding 
by  way  of  Gray’s  Inn  Lane  and  Kentish  Town.  It  was  a hot  day,  and  they 


THE  GORDON  RIOTERS  AT  THE  SPANIARDS. 

From  a drawing  by  E.  K.  Brewtnall. 

were  a little  tired  by  the  time  they  came  to  the  gates  of  Ken  Wood.  Before 
pressing  forward  to  attack  the  mansion,  they  halted  at  The  Spaniards  and 
demanded  ale.  The  wily  landlord  not  only  responded  liberally  to  their 
request  but  also  avowed  sympathy  with  their  cause.  He  placed  the  resources 
of  his  establishment  at  their  disposal.  This  pleased  them  so  much  that  they 
prolonged  their  stay,  thereby  affording  the  landlord  time  to  send  a message 
summoning  the  military.  It  was  by  Millfield  Lane  that  the  messenger  sped  on 
his  secret  errand,  and  it  was  by  the  same  road  that  soon  afterwards  a body  of 
cavalry  came  galloping.  JNIany  of  the  rioters  were  made  prisoners  ; the  rest  fled. 

After  this  the  Gordon  Riots  quickly  spent  their  force,  and  the  ringleaders. 
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including  the  half-crazy  instigator  himself,  were  cast  into  prison  and  brought 
to  trial.  It  was  perhaps  hardly  in  the  fitness  of  things,  according  to  later 
ideas,  that  Lord  Mansfield  should  himself  preside  at  the  trial  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  ; yet  it  was  impossible  to  impugn  his  impartiality,  since  he  directed 
the  prisoner’s  acquittal. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Lord  Mansfield  lived  almost  entirely  at 
Ken  Wood.  In  the  early  part  of  1788,  having  begun  to  show  signs  of  feeble-  a.d.  i788. 


LORD  GEORGE  GORDON  AND  THE  PROTESTANT  PETITION. 

From  a print  of  1780. 

ness,  he  seems  at  last  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  towards  retirement  from 
the  Bench.  For  some  time  previously  it  had  been  evident  to  his  friends  that 
his  old  vigour  of  mind  had  gone.  In  1786  he  had  resolved  to  resign,  but 
afterwards  thought  better  of  it.  Concerning  an  important  judgment  delivered 
by  him  in  that  year,  there  is  a note  in  the  Ailesbury  MSS.  stating  that 
Mansfield’s  reasons  for  this  judgment  “were  drawn  up  in  the  summer,  before 
his  faculties  failed,”  adding,  “ he  is  at  present  so  restless  that  he  cannot  long  sit 
still,  but  walks  four  or  five  miles  a day  at  Caen  Wood,  and  about  his  room.”^ 


' Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Ailesbury  MSS.  p.  276. 
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On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  3,  1788,  he  sent  a servant  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Montagu,  the  Master  in  Chancery,  then  living  in  Frognal 
Grove,  asking  that  gentleman’s  attendance  at  Ken  Wood.  Mr.  Montagu 
was  indisposed  at  the  time,  and  would  fain  have  been  excused ; but  a 
second  message,  more  urgent  than  the  first,  prevailed,  and  at  five  o’clock 
that  afternoon  he  had  what  proved  to  be  a most  important  interview  with  the 
Lord  Chief  .Justice.  “I  sent  for  you,  sir,”  said  his  lordship,  “to  receive  as 
well  officially,  as  my  acquaintance  and  friend,  the  resignation  of  my  office ; 


CAEN  WOOD,  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MANSFIELD.” 
From  a print  of  1782. 


and,  in  order  to  save  trouble,  I have  caused  the  instrument  to  be  prepared, 
as  you  will  here  see.”  Mr.  Montagu  perused  the  document  handed  to  him, 
found  it  in  proper  form,  and  afterwards  witnessed  the  signing.  Then,  without 
loss  of  time,  the  INIaster  despatched  the  instrument  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  laid  it  before  the  King ; and  thus  Lord  Mansfield’s  thirty-two  years’  term 
as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  came  to  a close. 

On  three  occasions  Lord  Mansfield  declined  the  offer  of  the  I^ord 
Chancellorship ; but  he  accepted  an  earldom  in  1776,  being  created  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  with  remainder,  in  default  of  male  issue,  to  J.<ouisa,  Viscountess 
Stormont,  and  to  her  heirs  male  by  David  Viscount  Stormont,  her  husband. 
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The  same  title  was  in  1792  limited  to  Lord  Stormont  himself,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  to  it.  The  first  Lord  INIansfield  lived  until  JNIarch  1793,  dying  at  a.d.  1793. 
Ken  AV ood  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  tended  to  the  last  by  his  nieces,  the 
Hon.  Ann,  the  Hon.  Alargery,  and  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Murray,  to  each  of 
whom  he  left  a legacy — £10,000  to  Elizabeth,  and  £6000  each  to  the  other 
two.  As  is  often  the  case  with  great  lawyers,  his  will  was  written  without 
regard  for  formal  wording ; it  was  contained  in  a very  few  lines.  Among 
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KEN  WOOD,  1911. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 

his  bequests  was  an  annuity  of  £l00  for  life  and  £500  in  money  to  “ Dido, 
a black  female,”  whose  freedom  he  confirmed. 

Contemporary  with  Lord  Mansfield  as  a Hampstead  resident  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  a Judge  of  the  Courts  at  AA^est- 
minster,  was  Alexander  AA^edderburn,  Lord  Loughborough,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Rosslyn,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  lived  at  Branch  Hill  Lodge  when 
he  first  came  to  Hampstead.  Later  he  removed  to  Shelford  Lodge,  which 
he  partly  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged.  Lord  Rosslyn,  who  resided  here  from 
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A.D.  1801.  1792  until  1801,  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  self-seeking  men  of  his 
time.  His  political  enemies  thought  no  name  too  bad  for  him,  and  he  had 
few  apologists  even  among  the  men  with  whom  he  was  from  time  to  time 
allied.  “ Junius  ” said  he  had  “ something  about  him  that  even  treachery 
could  not  trust.”  Others  likened  him  to  Judge  Jeffreys.  In  the  Common 


LORD  Mansfield’s  monument  in  Westminster  abbey. 

Designed  and  executed  in  marble  by  Flaxman.  From  the  engraving  by  Godby. 

Pleas  Lord  I^oughborough  heard  the  charges  against  the  Gordon  rioters,  whom 
he  “ sentenced  to  be  executed  by  the  score.”  His  severity  was  proverbial. 
Many  of  the  condemned  rioters  were  but  children  not  out  of  their  teens. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  ready  tool  of  any  party  or  enterprise  that  could 
further  his  ambition,  changing  his  opinions  to  suit  any  wind  that  blew  him 
better  prospects. 

The  story  of  Alexander  Wedderburn  has  often  been  told,  and  usually  to 
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point  the  same  moral.  We  are  chiefly  concerned  here  with  that  portion  of  his 
career  which  touches  Hampstead,  and  need  only  glance  briefly  at  the  other 
parts.  He  came  to  London  in  his  twentieth  year,  became  a student  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  for  three  years  devoted  himself 
to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  with  no  very  encouraging  result.  Meanwhile 
he  kept  himself  well  on  the  track  of  influence,  paid  court  to  men  of  position. 


LORD  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

From  a contemporary  engraving. 

went  into  society,  and  chased  opportunities  in  all  directions.  With  the 
coming  into  power  of  Lord  Bute,  whom  Wedderburn  knew  in  connection 
with  the  Poker  Club,  he  got  his  initial  lift  up  the  parliamentary  ladder, 
becoming  M.P.  for  Rothesay  and  Inveraray,  and  posing  as  a Tory  of  Tories. 
Later,  still  as  a Tory,  he  sat  for  Richmond ; but  when  Bute  was  driven 
out  of  office  he  performed  a political  volte-face,  and  became  a blatant  Whig, 
the  friend  and  defender  of  Wilkes,  the  advocate  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press, 
and  an  open  sympathiser  with  the  claims  of  the  American  colonists.  Then,  in 
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the  very  next  session,  he  went  baek  to  his  old  party,  and  was  made  Solieitor- 
General.  Thereafter,  in  the  face  of  contempt,  ridicule,  and  distrust,  he 
managed  to  keep  himself  in  the  front  of  affairs,  legal  and  parliamentary,  his 
undoubted  powers  as  an  advocate  and  a debater  carrying  him  forward  to 
many  notable  successes. 

Among  the  affairs  in  which  he  figured  prominently  may  be  mentioned 
his  defence  of  Clive,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a house  at  Mitcham 
and  a handsome  money  payment ; and  his  gross  attack  upon  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  regard  to  the  Hutchinson  letters,  which  made  Franklin  thence- 
forth the  bitter  enemy  of  England.  He  served  such  party  ends  as  it 
was  for  the  moment  his  interest  to  support,  and  for  these  services  obtained 
his  rewards ; but  there  was  nothing  of  the  true  patriot  about  him.  He 
was  made  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  promoted  to  the  peerage 
as  I^ord  I^oughboroiigh  in  1780.  It  was  in  that  year  that  he  drew  upon 
himself  strong  condemnation  for  his  sentences  upon  the  Gordon  rioters. 
A few  years  later  he  for  the  second  time  deserted  the  Tories  and  became  an 
advanced  Whig ; and  in  1793,  after  a further  modification  of  political  views, 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  being  so  overjoyed  with  his  good  fortune  that 
he  carried  the  Great  Seal  home  in  his  coach  to  his  house  at  Hampstead, 
to  show  to  his  wife. 

I^ong  before  this  Churchill  had  pilloried  him  in  the  Rosciad  as 

Adopting  arts  by  which  gay  villains  rise. 

And  reach  the  heights  which  honest  men  despise ; 

Mute  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate  loud. 

Dull  ’mongst  the  dullest,  proudest  of  the  proud ; 

A pert,  prim  prater  of  the  northern  race. 

Guilt  in  his  heart,  and  famine  in  his  face. 

There  is  much  true  delineation  in  the  portrait ; had  it  been  revised  to  cover 
the  later  incidents  of  Loughborough’s  career  some  of  the  points  would  have 
required  toning  down  and  others  accentuating.  Loughborough  had  power, 
fame,  and  means.  Great  wealth  also  would  have  been  his  but  for  his  love 
of  splendour  and  display.  His  equipages  vied  with  those  of  the  old  nobility  ; 
his  banquets  at  his  house  on  Hampstead  Hill  were  magnificent,  and  among 
his  guests  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Burke,  Gibbon, 
Windham,  Fox,  I^ord  Spencer,  and,  in  later  days,  Pitt.  He  was  proud  of 
his  position,  of  his  friends,  and  of  his  power ; and  for  the  eight  years  of  his 
Chancellorship,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  was  a resident  in  Hamp- 
stead, his  name  was  prominent. 
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His  fall  came  about  in  1801,  His  intolerance  had  lost  him  the  favour 
of  the  King ; and  Addington,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  weary  of  his  domineer- 
ing tactics.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  superseded  by  Eldon ; and, 
after  some  rather  critical  deliberations,  the  dismissal  took  effect,  a pension  of 
£4000  a year  and  an  earldom  being  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  not  a man 
to  be  easily  set  aside.  As  Earl  of  Rosslyn — the  title  he  now  assumed — he  held 
a higher  social  standing  than  before,  and  in  the  possibilities  of  political 


ROSSLYN  HOUSE  ABOUT  1830. 

From  a water-colour  sketch  in  the  possession  of  F.  W.  G.  Buckler,  Esq. 


changes  he  still  looked  forward  to  the  resumption  of  office  ; but  for  all  his  self- 
confidence,  his  reign  was  over,  his  influence  gone.  He  did  not  permit  himself, 
however,  to  be  lost  sight  of.  As  Lord  CampbelL  points  out,  he  was  at  the 
heels  of  the  royal  family  wherever  they  happened  to  be.  When  they  were  in 
London,  he  found  it  convenient  to  be  at  his  Hampstead  house,  then,  in  honour 
of  his  new  dignity,  called  Rosslyn  House ; when  they  were  at  Windsor,  he 
fixed  himself  at  Baylis  ; when  they  were  at  W eymouth,  he  followed  thither. 

He  died  suddenly  on  January  2,  1805.  The  story  goes  that  when  the  news  a.d.  1805. 


The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  iii. 
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was  taken  to  George  III.,  the  King,  who  had  seen  Lord  Rosslyn  the  day 
before,  hesitated  to  believe  it  at  first,  but  that  when  assured  it  was  really 
true,  he  exelaimed,  as  if  with  a sense  of  relief,  “ Then  he  has  not  left  a 
greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions.”  Lord  Rosslyn  was  buried  in 
the  cry{)t  of  St.  Raul’s  Cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds. 

Rosslyn  House  was  a roomy  mansion  for  the  period  ; set  within  spaeious 


ROSSLYN  HOUSE  ABOUT  1875. 

Ki'om  a drawing  by  W.  H.  Priur. 

grounds,  and  commanding  an  extensive  country  prospect,  it  was  a residence 
of  distinction.  The  Chesterfields  owned  it  along  with  the  Belsize  estate  up 
to  1807,  when  it  was  sold  with  the  other  Hampstead  properties  of  the 
family.  After  Lord  Rosslyn’s  occupancy  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Robert  Milligan,  a rich  West  India  merchant,  originator  of  the  West  India 
Docks;  and  among  later  tenants  were  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  secretary  to  the 
General  Post  Office,  Admiral  Sir  Moore  Disney,  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  and, 
the  last  occupant,  Charles  H.  L.  Woodd. 
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A little  event  in  the  grounds  of  Rossi yn  House  in  the  year  after  Lord 
Rosslyn’s  death  may  be  worth  bringing  in  at  this  point,  as  affording  a side 
glimpse  into  the  mamiers  and  customs  of  the  time.  On  August  3,  1802,  an 
aeronaut  named  Garnerini  went  up  in  a balloon  from  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
with  his  wife,  a Mr.  Glasford,  and  a cat.  After  they  had  got  away  some 
distance  they  dropped  the  cat  in  a parachute,  and  it  fell  safely  in  a garden  at 
Hampstead,  the  balloon  itself  descending  in  a paddock  in  the  Rosslyn  House 
grounds.  In  honour  of  this  incident,  George  Colman,  the  younger,  wrote  the 
following  song : 

Puss  IN  A Parachute 

Poor  Puss  in  a grand  parachute. 

Was  sent  to  sail  down  through  the  air. 

Plump’d  into  a garden  of  fruit. 

And  played  uji  old  gooseberry  there. 

The  gardener,  perspiring  with  fear. 

Stared  just  like  a hundred  stuck  hogs  ; 

And  swore  though  the  sky  was  quite  clear, 

’Twas  beginning  to  rain  cats  and  dogs. 

Mounseei",  who  don’t  value  his  life. 

In  the  Thames  would  have  just  dipped  his  wings. 

If  it  vasn’t  for  vetting  his  vife. 

For  vimmen  are  timbersome  things  ; 

So  at  Hampstead  he  landed  her  dry. 

And  after  this  dangerous  service 
He  took  a French  leave  of  tlie  sky 

And  vent  back  to  Vauxhall  in  a Jarvis. 


In  1801  Lord  Rosslyn  and  his  Hampstead  neighbours  had  a little  dispute 
about  a footpath  that  led  through  The  Grove  and  traversed  the  grounds  of 
Rosslyn  House.  This  footpath  had  been  stopped  up  by  Lord  Rosslyn,  and 
the  authorities,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  resisted  his  high-handed  action. 
A lawsuit  seemed  imminent.  A eommittee  was  appointed  to  view  and  report, 
and  did  its  work  so  well — reporting,  among  other  things,  that  “ the  stile  on  the 
south  side  of  The  Grove  wanted  a step  to  render  it  praeticable  (particularly  for 
ladies)  to  pass  over  ” — that,  perceiving  his  error.  Lord  Rosslyn  “ complied  with 
the  wishes  of  the  parish.” 

The  park-like  surroundings  of  Rosslyn  House  were  by  degrees  encroaehed 
upon  by  the  enterprising  builder,  and  in  April  1896  the  mansion  itself  was  sold 
by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  H.  L.  Woodd,  together  with  (to  quote 
from  the  auctioneer’s  description)  “its  lodges  and  outbuildings,  liandsome 
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wrought-iron  gates,”  and  “ splendid  avenue  of  sycamores.”  In  the  grounds  of 
Rosslyn  House  was  a fountain  in  the  form  of  a dolphin,  surrounded  by  an  oval 
basin.  When  these  and  other  things  were  sold  on  the  demolition  of  the  mansion, 
this  dolphin  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mrs.  Rooth  of  Weatherall  House,  Well 
AValk  (the  old  “ Long  Room  ”),^  and  set  up  in  her  garden  as  an  ornament,  where 
it  still  is  (1912),  as  depicted  on  the  next  page.  The  occasion  of  the  sale  gave 
rise  to  the  recounting  of  various  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  old  mansion, 
including  one  connected  with  Queen  Victoria,  who,  it  was  said,  was  one  day 
driving  up  Belsize  Lane  to  look  at  Rosslyn  House,  with  the  view  of  taking  it 


ROSSLYN  HOUSE  AND  DOLPHIN  FOUNTAIN. 
From  an  illustration  in  Howitt’s  Northern  Heights,  1869. 


as  a nursery  for  the  royal  children.  Her  Majesty’s  progress  was  stopped  by 
a turnpike  gate  which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  a little  girl,  who  refused  to 
allow  the  Queen  to  pass.  According  to  one  account,  her  Majesty  turned  back ; 
according  to  another,  she  was  much  amused,  and  one  of  her  equerries  advanced 
the  money  necessary  to  satisfy  the  toll.  However  that  may  have  been,  Rosslyn 
House  did  not  become  the  residence  of  royalty. 

Another  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Lord  Alvanley,  resided 
in  Hampstead  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  lived  at 
Frognal  Hall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Church,  and  was,  as  I have  already 
shown,  a man  who  entered  into  local  affairs  with  zeal.  Previously  to  his  eleva- 

^ See  vol.  i.  pp.  246-247. 
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tion  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship  in  1801  he  had,  as  Sir  Richard  Pepper  a.d.  isoi. 
Arden,  been  Master  of  the  Rolls  ; and  as  a member  of  the  Dinner  Club,  a 
Poor  Law  Guardian,  and  a supporter  of  the  I^oyal  Hampstead  Association, 
had  performed  many  neighbourly  services.  From  1794  until  1801  he  was  M.P. 


THE  DOLPHIN  FOUNTAIN,  IPH- 

From  a water-colour  drawing  by  J.  Fulleylove,  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Booth,  showing  the  fountain 

as  it  now  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Weatherall  House. 

for  Bath.  Rogers  is  responsible  for  the  following  story  about  Alvanley,  who, 
though  a man  of  small  stature,  was  of  very  valorous  bearing.  He  fought  a 
duel  with  young  O’Connell,  and  gave  a guinea  to  the  hackney  coachman 
who  had  driven  him  out  to  the  rendezvous  and  back.  The  man,  surprised 
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at  the  largeness  of  the  sum,  said  : “My  lord,  I only  took  you  to ” 

Alvanley  interrupted  him,  “ My  friend,  the  guinea  is  for  bringing  me  back,  not 
taking  me  out.”  He  died  at  Frognal  Hall  in  1804,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls 
Chapel.  Lady  Alvanley  continued  to  occupy  the  Hall  for  some  years  after. 


‘'the  master  of  the  rolls.” 

From  a coloured  caricature  portrait  of  Lord  Alvanley,  published  in  1796. 


In  the  early  years  of  Spencer  Perceval’s  residence  at  Hampstead  it  Avas  as  a 
lawyer  rather  than  as  a politician  that  he  figured,  and  at  Lord  Alvanley ’s  death 
the  offer  of  the  Chief  Justiceship  was  made  to  him. 

At  Frognal  Grove,  now  called  Montagu  Grove,  lived  Edward  Montagu, 
as  already  mentioned.  He  was  a Master  in  Chancery,  and  took  a prominent 
part  in  local  affairs. 

Erskine  came  to  live  at  Hampstead  in  1788,  taking  the  house  that  is  now. 
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in  liis  honour,  called  Erskine  House,  but  which  he  called  Evergreen  Hill, 
adjoining  The  Spaniards  and  opposite  the  grounds  of  Ken  Wood.  Thus,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  eentury,  Lord  IMansfield  was  at  Ken  Wood, 
Erskine  at  the  house  mentioned.  Lord  Loughborough  at  Shelford  Imdge, 
Lord  Alvanley  at  Frognal  Hall,  Spencer  Perceval  at  Belsize,  and  Edward 
Montagu  at  Frognal  Grove — truly  a notable  company  of  lawyers. 

There  was  much  in  Erskine’s  character  to  win  him  popularity.  He  had  more 
heart,  fancy,  wit,  and  brightness  than  the  other  Hampstead  notabilities  of  the  law 
put  together,  and  when  his  fascinating  eloquence  once  gained  the  opportunity 


THE  MANSION,  FROGNAL,  1887. 

From  a drawing  by  H.  Lawes  in  the  Coates  Collection. 


of  making  itself  felt  his  career  was  practically  assured.  It  was  the  opinion  of  his 
most  eminent  contemporaries  that  he  was  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  spoke  in 
an  English  court  of  justice.  A large  humanity  dominated  him,  and  lent  to  his 
advocacy  an  emotional  force  that  was  fervent  without  being  exaggerated,  and 
fearless  without  being  impertinent.  Ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  progress 
and  liberty,  he  pursued  a consistent  course  through  the  many  years  of  his  public 
life.  If  in  his  later  years  he  made  some  mistakes  and  revealed  some  weak- 
nesses, he  had  still  his  brilliant  past  and  an  honoured  name  to  the  good. 

Erskine  lived  at  Hampstead  for  thirty-three  years.  It  was  the  period  of 
his  greatness.  He  and  his  wife  were  living  in  a lodging  in  Kentish  Town  when 

13 
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he  received  his  first  brief.  Tlie  circumstances  were  peculiar.  The  case  was 
heard  before  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  been  Erskine’s  friend  and  helper  when 
the  latter  left  the  army  for  the  law.  Lord  Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  tlie  name  of  an  official,  was  proceeding  against  Captain  Baillie, 
who  was  charged  with  having  libellously  exposed  certain  matters  concerning 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Erskine  was  the  junior  of  five  counsel  retained  for  the 
defence,  Avith  little  chance  of  being  called  upon  to  speak  ; but  fortune  favoured 
him.  He  not  only  made  a speech  which  electrified  those  who  listened,  but  also 
carried  the  case  through  with  a dash  and  a vigour  that  gave  him  fame  at  a bound. 
When  asked  how  he  had  dared  oppose  Lord  Mansfield  as  he  had  done,  he 
said  he  had  been  urged  forward  by  thinking  his  little  children  were  pulling  at 
his  robe,  and  pleading  with  him,  “ Now,  father,  is  the  time  to  get  us  bread.” 

This  was  in  1778.  Briefs  soon  poured  in  upon  him  in  almost  embarrassing 
abundance.  In  1780  he  was  defending  Lord  George  Gordon  (again  in  Lord  Mans- 
field’s court),  and  secured  the  prisoner’s  triumphant  acquittal.  There  followed 
a long  series  of  celebrated  cases,  including  many  trials  for  libel,  the  trials  of 
Hardy,  Horne  Tooke,  and  Thelwall  for  high  treason,  and  the  prosecution  of  Tom 
Paine,  in  all  of  which  he  was  for  the  defence.  To  use  Lord  Campbell’s  words, 
he  “ gained  a position  as  an  advocate  which  no  man  before  had  reached  and 
which  no  man  hereafter  is  ever  likely  to  reach  at  the  English  bar.”  Lord  John 
Russell  (afterwards  Earl  Russell),  said  Erskine  “ had  the  tongue  of  Cicero  and 
A.D.  1783.  the  soul  of  Hampden.”  He  was  in  Parliament  from  1783,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Hampstead  in  1788. 

Erskine  has  himself  related  an  incident  connected  with  the  Paine  pro- 
A.D.  1797.  sedition.  This  Avas  in  1797.  “One  evening,”  said  Erskine,  “I  was  walking 
on  the  Heath ; I met  Loughborough  coming  in  an  opposite  direction. 
‘ Erskine,’  he  said,  ‘ I was  seeking  you,  for  I have  something  important  to 
communicate  to  you.’  There  was  an  unusual  solemnity  in  his  manner,  and  a 
deep  hollowness  in  his  voice.  We  were  alone.  The  place  was  solitary.  The 
dusk  was  gathering  around  us,  and  not  a voice — not  a footstep — was  AAnthin 
hearing.  I felt  as  Hubert  felt  when  John  half  opened,  half  suppressed  the 
purpose  of  his  soul,  in  that  awful  conference  which  Shakespeare  has  so  finely 
imagined.  After  a portentous  pause,  he  began  : ‘ Erskine,  you  must  not  take 
Paine’s  brief.’  ‘ But  I have  been  retained,  and  I will  take  it,  by  G — d,’  was 
my  reply.  The  next  day  I was  dismissed  from  the  Prince’s  Council.”  Erskine 
at  the  time  held  the  position  of  Attorney-General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Although  between  IMansfield  and  Erskine  there  was  never  anything  like 
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close  friendship — they  were  too  far  apart  in  political  sentiment  for  that — the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  was  always  ready  to  recognise  the  talent  of  Erskine.  Once 
during  the  hearing  of  a case  in  Mansfield’s  court,  a barrister  of  considerable 
standing,  named  Baldwin,  made  a sneering  remark  about  Erskine’s  habit  of 
referring  to  a note-book — a habit  which  he  never  grew  out  of.  “ I wish 
Mr.  Erskine  would  lend  me  his  book,”  said  Baldwin,  laughingly,  when  Lord 
Mansfield  interposed,  “ It  would  do  you  no  harm,  Mr.  Baldwin,  to  take 
a leaf  out  of  that  book,  as  you  seem  to  want  it.”  ^ 


LORD  ERSKINE. 

From  an  engraving  by  West  after  the  painting  by  Lawrence. 

Madame  D’Arblay,  in  the  memoirs  of  her  father,  mentions  a curious  scene 
in  which  Erskine  and  Burke  figured  at  one  of  Mrs.  Crewe’s  Hampstead  parties. 
Burke  seems  to  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a discourse  which  held  the  attention 
of  the  company,  when  in  came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erskine  and  Lord  Loughborough, 
calling  casually,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  party.  There  had  for  some 
time  been  a coolness  between  Burke  and  Erskine,  so  much  so  that  the  former 
had  resented  being  referred  to  by  Erskine  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  as  “ my 
right  honourable  friend,”  demanding  of  him  whether  he  knew  what  friendship 

* Fraser’s  Magazine,  vii.  178. 
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meant!  “From  this  time,”  wrote  the  diarist,  “there  was  an  evident  disunion 
of  cordiality  in  the  party.  My  father,  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  and 
young  Burke  entered  into  some  general  discourse  in  a separate  group.  Lord 
Loughborough  joined  Mrs.  Burke.  The  chair  of  Mrs.  Erskine  being  next  to 
mine,  she  immediately  began  talking  to  me  as  chattily  and  currently  as  if  we 
had  known  each  other  all  our  lives.  Mr.  Erskine  confined  his  attention 
exclusively  to  Mrs.  Crewe.” 

Burke  walked  away  to  a distant  part  of  the  room,  threw  himself  on  a 
settee,  picked  up  a book,  and  began  to  read  aloud,  which  was  not  very 
respectful  to  his  hostess,  whatever  it  may  have  meant  as  between  himself  and 
Erskine.  It  is  evident  that  the  authoress  of  Evelina  was  no  great  admirer  of 
Erskine,  she  being  at  great  pains  to  exaggerate  an  egotism  that  was  perhaps  not 
unnatural  in  so  successful  a man.  She  describes  him  as  fastidiously  enumerating 
“ his  avocations,  his  varieties,  and  their  excess  ” ; and  later  making  a somewhat 
boastful  allusion  to  a case  that  he  would  soon  have  to  plead  against  Mr.  Crewe, 
in  respect  to  a manorial  dispute  in  Cheshire.  Mrs.  Crewe  asked  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  result  to  Mr.  Crewe.  “ Oh,  nothing,”  replied  Erskine,  “ but 
losing  the  lordship  on  the  spot ; though  I don’t  know  that  it  will  be  given 
against  him  ” ; adding,  “ I only  know  for  certain  that  I shall  have  three 
hundred  guineas  for  it.” 

Afterwards  Madame  D’Arblay  has  a sarcastic  reference  to  Erskine’s 
desire  to  monopolise  the  company’s  interest.  She  says  that,  finding  he  did  not 
enjoy  Mrs.  Crewe’s  whole  attention,  Erskine  “ raised  his  voice,  as  well  as  his 
manner,”  and  began  to  speak  about  the  newly  formed  association  for  reform 
by  “the  Friends  of  the  People,”  expressing  the  view  that  “the  people  must 
be  supported.”  Then,  whether  “with  real  innocence  or  affected  ignorance,” 
JMrs.  Crewe  asked,  “ What  do  you  mean  by  the  people  ? — for  I never  knew.  ” 
The  narrator  goes  on  to  say  that  Erskine  evaded  this  question — a surprising 
statement,  since  Erskine  could  never  be  rightly  charged  with  not  having  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  In  fact,  this  was,  one  would  think,  just  the  sort 
of  opening  that  the  great  advocate  would  have  enjoyed,  and  one  can  hardly 
think  that  the  authoress’s  conclusions  on  the  point  can  be  correct.  “ Probably 
he  thought,”  she  says,  “ he  might  as  well  avoid  discussing  such  a point  before 
his  friend  Mr.  Burke ; who,  he  knew  well,  though  lying  perdu  from  delicacy 
to  Mrs.  Crewe,  would  resistlessly  be  ready,  upon  the  smallest  provocation,  to 
pounce  with  a hawk’s  power  and  force  upon  his  prey,  in  order  to  deliver  a 
counter-interpretation  to  whatever  he,  Erskine,  might  reply,  of  who  and  what 
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was  meant  by  the  people.  I conjeeture  this  from  the  suddenness  with  which 
Mr.  Erskine,  after  this  interrogatory,  almost  abruptly  made  his  bow.” 

Some  years  later,  when  Burke  had  finished  his  public  career,  and  Erskine, 
who  was  twenty  years  younger  than  Burke,  was  still  in  the  flush  of  popularity, 
the  two  met  at  Hampstead.  Burke’s  heart  had  softened,  and,  under  this 
generous  prompting,  he  paid  Erskine  a visit  at  Evergreen  Hill,  upon  the 
beauties  of  which  he  was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expatiating. 
The  two  walked  out  into  the  gardens,  the  main  portion  being  in  the  grounds 
of  Ken  Wood,  reached  by  a subway  (now  walled  up)  constructed  from 
the  house  under  the  Spaniards  Road.  This  garden  is  now  included  in  the 
grounds  of  Ken  Wood.  Relating  this  incident  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American 
Minister  to  England  in  1818,  Erskine  said,  “What  a prodigy  Burke  was! 


VIEW  OF  KEN  WOOD,  AS  FORMERLY  SEEN  THROUGH  THE  TUNNEL  (noW  FILLED  UP)  UNDER  THE 
SPANIARDS  ROAD  (aBOUT  1820).  THIS  TUNNEL  LED  FROM  ERSKINE  HOUSE. 

He  came  to  see  me  not  long  before  he  died.  I then  lived  on  Hampstead  Hill. 
‘ Come,  Erskine,’  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  ‘ let  us  forget  all.  I shall  soon 
quit  this  stage,  and  wish  to  die  in  peace  with  everybody,  especially  you.’  I 
reciprocated  the  sentiment,  and  we  took  a turn  round  the  grounds.  Suddenly 
he  stopped.  An  extensive  prospect  broke  upon  him.  He  stood,  rapt  in 
thought,  gazing  on  the  sky  as  the  sun  was  setting.  ‘ Ah,  Erskine,’  he  said, 
pointing  towards  it,  ‘ you  cannot  spoil  that,  because  you  cannot  reach  it ; it 
would  otherwise  go  ; yes,  the  firmament  itself ; you  and  your  reformers  would 
tear  it  all  down  1 ’ I was  pleased  with  the  friendly  familiarity,  and  we  went 
into  the  house,  where  kind  feelings  between  us  were  further  improved.  A short 
time  afterwards  he  wrote  that  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Fox  and 
myself,  which  flew  all  over  England,  and  perhaps  the  United  States.”  Erskine’s 
son,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Erskine,  subsequently  made  a correction  of  Mr.  Rush’s 
statement,  claiming  that  the  American  had  spoiled  the  point  of  Burke’s  sarcasm. 
“ Upon  being  conducted  by  my  father  to  his  garden,  through  a tunnel  under 
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the  road  that  divided  the  house  from  the  shrubbery,”  he  says,  “ all  the  beauty 
of  Ken  W ood  and  the  distant  prospect  burst  upon  them.  ‘ Oh,’  said  Burke, 
‘ this  is  just  the  place  for  a Reformer — all  the  beauties  are  beyond  your  reach.’  ” 

In  the  years  intervening  between  Burke’s  meeting  with  Erskine  at  Mrs. 
Crewe’s  and  the  later  meeting  at  Evergreen  Hill  many  things  had  happened. 
Burke  had  retired  from  Parliament  with  pensions  aggregating  £3700,  a reward 
which  came  rather  late  to  a man  of  unending  pecuniary  troubles,  and  Erskine 
had  continued  his  forensic  power  with  increasing  success ; but  the  summit  of 
. 1806.  Erskine’s  greatness  was  not  reached  until  1806,  nine  years  after  Burke’s 
death,  when  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  He  held  the  office  about  a 
year — as  long  as  the  Grenville  Ministry  lasted  ; — then,  unable  to  return  to  the 
Bar,  and  waiting  for  the  fresh  opportunity  for  office  which  never  came,  he 
devoted  himself  to  gaieties  and  his  hobbies  ; and  it  is  in  these  directions  that 
he  figures  at  Hampstead  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  residence  there. 

Evergreen  Hill — or  Erskine  House,  as  it  is  now  called — cannot  at  any  time 
have  been  imposing  or  commodious.  It  is  a plain,  unpretentious  mansion  of 
two  stories,  with  only  one  room — that  on  the  upper  story— which  can  be 
considered  in  any  way  commanding.  Still,  it  served  for  the  entertainment 
of  many  a gay  and  roystering  party  when  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  set 
the  pace  in  fashionable  life.  The  view  from  this  room  took  in  the  whole  of 
the  Ken  Wood  grounds  and  a vast  sweep  of  beautiful  country. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  famous  Georgian  Master  of  the  Rolls,  has  left 
us  a not  too  sympathetic  picture  of  the  gay  doings  at  Evergreen  Hill,  describing 
Erskine  as  full  of  “good  humour  and  whimsicalities.”  “ I dined  to-day,”  wrote 
Sir  Samuel,  “ at  Lord  Erskine’s.  It  was  what  may  be  called  a great  Opposition 
Dinner ; the  party  consisted  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  EUenborough,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  Thomas  Grenville,  Pigott,  Adam,  Edwin  Morris  ^ (Erskine’s  son-in-law), 
and  myself”  There  was  one  other  person  there — Mr.  Pinkney,  the  American 
Minister — whose  presence  Romilly  seems  to  have  resented  as  impolitic.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  found  great  enjoyment  in  Erskine’s  society,  and  always 
familiarly  called  him  Tom,  was  sometimes  among  the  guests  at  Evergreen 
Hill.  Rogers  mentions  having  dined  there  on  one  occasion  when  the  Prince 
was  a visitor — “ the  only  time,”  said  the  banker-poet,  “ I had  ever  any 
conversation  with  his  Royal  Highness.” 

^ The  charge  was  made  against  Erskine  (and  refuted)  tliat  he  liad  retained  the  Great  Seal  a week  longer 
than  he  was  entitled  to  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  Morris  a Master  in  Chancery. 
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Out  of  office,  and  out  of  advocacy,  his  true  spliere,  Erskine  led  the  life 
of  a man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that,  being  of  the  Prince’s 
set,  a bright,  sympathetic  hon  vivant  like  the  ex-Chancellor  would  drift  into 
excesses  that  did  not  quite  harmonise  with  his  supposed  devotion  to  a simple 
country  life.  He  was  at  times  suspected  of  merely  posing  in  his  farming  and 
gardening.  It  was  said  that  when  friends  were  expected  he  would  take  a 
spade  and  begin  digging  in  his  potato  patch,  and  on  being  saluted  would  look 
up  with  a smile  and  remark,  “Ah!  here  I am,  you  see,  enjoying  my  ‘otium 
cum  diggin’  a taity  ’ 1 ” He  was  always  ready  with  a witty  sally  for  every 
emergency.  His  Scots  gardener  came  to  him  one  day  full  of  complaints 
about  the  effects  of  a long  drought ; it  had  burnt  up  the  vegetables  and  was 
killing  the  shrubs.  What  was  to  be  done  ? “ Well,  John,”  said  Erskine, 

very  seriously,  “ all  that  I can  do  for  you  is  to  order  the  hay  to  be  cut  down 
to-morrow  morning,  and  if  that  does  not  bring  rain  nothing  will.” 

Still,  Erskine  found  genuine  enjoyment  in  his  country  vocations,  and 
made  a very  attractive  place  of  Evergreen  Hill.  He  had  his  coat  of  arms 
emblazoned  in  stained  glass  on  the  staircase  window,  with  his  baron’s  coronet, 
and  the  motto  which  he  had  assumed,  “Trial  by  Jury.”  Several  “tokens” 
bearing  the  portrait  bust  of  Lord  Erskine  and  the  motto  were  issued.  In  his 
early  years  at  Hampstead  he  planted  in  the  grounds  a profusion  of  bays  and 
laurels,  and  along  the  Heath  boundary  of  his  kitchen  garden  had  a holly  hedge 
(much  of  which  still  remains)  of  such  proportions  that  it  was  said  to  be  the 
broadest  in  Europe.  It  was  no  misnomer  for  a house  with  such  a setting  to 
receive  the  name  of  Evergreen  Hill.  W riting  to  a friend  concerning  these 
rural  recreations  at  a time  when  he  was  trying  to  console  himself  with  the 
thought  that  they  were  preferable  to  the  agitations  of  a public  career,  he 
said  : “ I am  now  busy  flying  my  boy’s  kite,  shooting  with  a bow  and  arrow, 
and  talking  to  an  old  Scotch  gardener  six  hours  a day  about  the  same  things, 
which,  taken  together,  are  not  of  the  value  or  importance  of  a Birmingham 
halfpenny,  and  scarcely  up  to  the  exertion  of  reading  the  daily  paper.”  For 
a time  he  figured  as  a sheep-breeder,  and  had  a considerable  flock  of 
Southdowns.  One  day,  while  a number  of  his  Town  friends  were  visiting 
him  at  Hampstead,  he  had  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  sheep.  “ I perceive 
your  lordship  has  stiU  an  eye  to  the  woolsack,”  said  George  Colman. 

One  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Erskine’s  garden  for  many  years  was  an 
unusually  fine  magnolia,  which  when  in  full  blossom  was  a glorious  sight. 
People  came  from  far  and  near  to  look  at  it ; but  none  regarded  it  with  greater 
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delight  than  Edward  Coxe,  Erskine’s  neighbour  at  Heath  End  House — in  recent 
days  called  The  Firs.  A time  came,  however,  when  Erskine  conceived  a 
grudge  against  the  tree.  It  had  been  his  custom  to  sit  in  its  shade.  One  day 
his  repose  was  so  much  marred  by  the  multitudinous  insects  which  had  gathered 
there  that  he  insisted  on  its  being  cut  down,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  John 
Barnett,  his  old  gardener.  When  Edward  Coxe  saw  what  had  been  done,  he 
avenged  himself  in  the  following  quatrain  : 

Wild  with  reform  in  country  as  in  town, 

Erskine  has  cut  his  famed  Magnolia  down ; 

If  cool  discretion  come  not  to  his  aid, 

He’ll  lose  his  substance  as  he  lost  his  shade. 

These  lines  were  copied  in  the  album  of  Mrs.  Parry,  wife  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  Edward  Parry,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who  subsequently  lived  in  the 
house  next  to  that  which  Mr.  Coxe  had  occupied.  Wordsworth  read  and  tran- 
scribed the  lines  in  1841  ; their  prophetic  note,  which  Erskine’s  later  career  so 
accurately  fulfilled,  struck  the  Lake  Poet  as  remarkable.  The  house  in  which 
Parry  lived  is  now  called  St.  Jude’s  Cottage,  and  at  present  (1912)  is  occupied 
by  Canon  and  Mrs.  Barnett.  Parry,  it  should  be  noted,  married  for  his  second 
wife  the  widow  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare.  Mr.  Coxe  was  the  brother  of  Arch- 
deacon Coxe,  author  of  The  House  of  Austria,  and  of  Peter  Coxe,  author  of 
The  Social  Day. 

Erskine’s  occasional  mania  for  cutting  down  did  not  end  with  the 
destruction  of  the  magnolia.  At  the  end  of  his  holly  hedge  stood  nine  elms, 
immemorial  trees  dedicated  to  the  Nine  Muses,  and  famous  for  having  often 
attracted  Pope  and  Murray  (afterwards  Lord  Mansfield)  to  walk  beneath  their 
shade.  Erskine  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  elms  because  they  interfered  with  his 
view  ; but  this  time  Mr.  Coxe  was  beforehand  with  his  poem  of  protest,  which 
was  so  effective  that  he  afterwards  wrote  an  ode  “To  Commemorate  the 
Preservation  of  the  Nine  Elms  on  Hampstead  Heath,”  ^ one  stanza  of  which 
proclaims  that — 

The  poet’s  prayer,  the  plaintive  strain. 

Reach’d  not  the  Muses’  ear  in  vain. 

“ Erskine,”  they  cried,  “ at  our  command. 

Disarms  his  sacrilegious  hand  ! ” 

Thus  the  nine  elms  got  a fresh  lease  of  life.  They  continued  to  adorn  the 
scene  until  1876,  when  the  fifth  Lord  Mansfield,  having  acquired  the  land,  and 

* These  verses  also  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  of  October  7,  1818,  and  are  there  described  as  a “ neat 
poetical  production.”  They  are  signed  at  the  foot  E.,  which  probably  stood  for  Edward,  the  poet’s  Christian 
name. 


THE  FIRS.  HEATH  END, 

WITH  ERSKINE  HOUSE  IN  CIRCLE. 
(1910.) 

From  a Water-Colour  Drawing 
hy  A.  R.  Quinton. 

In  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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evidently  being  troubled  with  no  sentiment  regarding  their  associations,  had 
them  cut  down. 

JNlany  stories  are  told  of  the  animals  and  birds  of  which  Erskine  made 
companions.  In  his  advocate  days  he  was  generally  accompanied  to  Town  by 
a favourite  dog,  which  was  present  at  his  consultations.  There  was  another 
dog  that  came  into  his  possession  when  he  was  Lord  Chancellor.  Seeing  some 
boys  about  to  kill  this  animal  under  the  excuse  that  it  was  mad,  Erskine 
rescued  it  and  took  it  home.  There  was  a goose,  too,  that  followed  him 
wherever  he  went  about  the  grounds,  and  a macaw  that  hopped  from  bough  to 
bough  and  came  on  his  shoulder  and  chattered  to  him.  These  and  other  pets 
afforded  both  himself  and  his  visitors  much  amusement,  and  nothing  pleased 
him  more  than  to  exhibit  the  cleverness  of  his  favourites.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
mentions  a couple  of  leeches  as  among  the  more  curious  of  the  pets  at  Ever- 
green Hill.  “ He  had  been  blooded  by  them  when  taken  dangerously  ill 
at  Portsmouth,”  and,  regarding  them  as  the  saviours  of  his  life,  had  brought 
them  home  with  him,  keeping  them  in  a glass  vessel,  giving  them  fresh  water 
every  day,  and  paying  them  so  much  attention  that  he  was  convinced  they  knew 
and  had  an  affection  for  him.  He  named  them  after  two  famous  doctors  of  the 
time,  Howe  and  Cline.  His  love  of  dumb  creatures  was  shown  in  many  ways. 
A carter  was  flogging  his  horse  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and,  when  expostulated 
with,  claimed  the  right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own.  Erskine  exclaimed, 
“ Yes,  and  so  can  I ; this  stick  is  my  own,  and  I am  going  to  do  what  I like 
with  it  just  now,”  and  he  gave  the  fellow  a sound  thrashing.  For  two  or  three 
sessions  in  succession  Erskine  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a bill  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  but  failed  to  get  it  passed ; later,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  chief  provisions  embodied  in  a measure 
which  “Humanity  Martin,”  the  eccentric  but  good-hearted  member  for 
Galway,  contrived  to  place  upon  the  Statute  Book.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  movement  for  the  protection  of  animals  which  has  since  been 
developed  with  such  good  results. 

Many  examples  of  Erskine’s  humour  are  to  be  found  scattered  through 
the  reminiscences  and  memoirs  of  his  contemporaries.  On  hearing  that 
some  one  had  died  worth  £200,000,  he  said,  “ Well,  that’s  a very  pretty 
sum  to  begin  the  next  world  with.”  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  this 
is  the  amount  of  fortune  Erskine  himself  is  said  to  have  possessed  at  the  height 
of  his  success.  During  the  brief  period  of  his  holding  the  Lord  Chancellorship 
he  was  much  beset  by  place-hunters.  Lady  Holland  never  rested  until  she  had 
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prevailed  on  him  to  give  Sydney  Smith  a living.  Smith  went  to  express  his 
deep  gratitude  to  Erskine  for  the  appointment.  “ Oh,”  said  Erskine,  “ don’t 
thank  me,  Mr.  Smith.  I gave  you  the  living  because  Lady  Holland  insisted 
on  my  doing  so  ; and  if  she  had  desired  me  to  give  it  to  the  devil,  he  must  have 
had  it.”  Erskine  had  a form  of  answer  to  letters  soliciting  subscriptions  : 
“ Sir,  I feel  much  honoured  by  your  application  to  me,  and  I beg  to  subscribe  ” 


“councillor  ego I.E.  LITTLE  I,  MYSELF  I.” 

From  a caricature  portrait  of  Erskine  by  Gillray,  1798. 

— here  the  recipient  had  to  turn  over  the  leaf,  to  find  only  these  words,  “myself 
your  very  obedient  servant,  Erskine.”  Erskine,  who  was  a little  man,  chal- 
lenged a tall,  stout  officer  to  a duel  with  pistols.  The  officer  objected  that 
the  conditions  would  be  unfair,  he  being  so  large  a target  and  Erskine  such  a 
small  one.  That  difficulty  could  be  easily  overcome,  said  Erskine,  by  having 
the  size  of  his  own  body  chalked  out  on  that  of  his  opponent,  and  not  counting 
shots  that  fell  outside  the  mark. 

Erskine’s  egotism,  which  sprang  from  a simple  pride  in  his  own  marvellous 
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success,  was  frequently  commented  upon,  and  almost  as  frequently  palliated. 

JMoore  thought  it  remarkable,  but  excused  it  as  showing  that  Erskine  had  a 
better  opinion  of  mankind  than  they  deserved,  for  it  implied  a belief  that  his 
listeners  could  be  interested  in  what  concerned  him,  whom  they  professed  to 
like.  The  Anti- Jacobin  parodied  him  in  a supposed  report  of  a meeting  of  the 
friends  of  freedom.  “ He  had  been  a soldier  and  a sailor,  and  had  a son  at 
Winchester  school — he  had  been  called  by  special  retainers  during  the  summer 
into  many  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  country — travelling  chiefly  in 
post-chaises.  . . . He  was  of  noble,  perhaps  royal,  blood — he  had  a house 
at  Hampstead — was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a thorough  and  radical 
reform,  etc.” 

In  his  days  of  enforced  leisure  Erskine  might  sometimes  recall  the  advice 
he  gave  to  Lord  Kenyon,  when  the  latter,  cast  down  by  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
eldest  son,  was  contemplating  resigning.  “ Let  nothing  (whilst  your  health 
remains)  induce  you  to  quit  your  station,”  Erskine  wrote.  “ The  sudden 
transition  from  great  activity  to  retirement,  unless  as  vigour  ebbs  and  calls 
naturally  for  ease,  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be,  mortal  to  mind  and  body. 

You  have,  besides,  great  duties  to  perform.”^  This  was  written  at  Hampstead 
on  October  15,  1800,  at  a time  when  Erskine  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
Bar,  and  six  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  woolsack.  One  short  twelve- 
month  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship  was  the  climax,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  end  of  his  brilliant  career.  There  were  no  “great  duties” 
left  for  him  to  perform.  Had  he  been  a distinguished  legislator,  as  well 
as  a great  advocate,  he  might  have  reaped  further  triumphs.  As  it  was, 
the  transition  “from  activity  to  retirement”  placed  him  out  of  reach  of 
further  fame. 

The  great  sorrow  of  Erskine’s  life  was  the  loss  of  his  devoted  wife,  an 
event  which  occurred  on  December  26,  1805,  only  a few  months  before  he  a.d.  1805. 
became  Lord  Chancellor.  She  was  buried  in  an  enclosed  vault  on  the  west  side 
of  Hampstead  Parish  Church,  and  a monument,  with  sculptured  figures  by  the 
younger  Bacon,  was  subsequently  erected  in  the  church  to  her  memory  by 
Lord  Erskine.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  : “ Near  this  place  lies 
buried  the  Hon’^*®  Frances  Erskine,  the  most  faithful  and  most  affectionate 
of  women.  Her  husband,  Thomas  Lord  Erskine,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
parish,  raised  this  monument  to  her  lamented  memory,  a.d.  1809.” 

In  later  years  Erskine,  by  improvidence  and  ill-considered  speculations, 

1 Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Lord  Kenyon’s  MSS. 
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became  involved  in  difficulties  from  which  he  was  never  able  to  extricate  him- 
self. He  lost  largely  in  American  securities,  and  spent  £40,000  in  an  unlucky 
purchase  of  land  in  Sussex,  which  proved  a complete  failure.  He  had  cherished 
the  wild  idea  that  from  this  estate  he  would  be  able  to  supply  all  London  with 
birch  for  brooms  ; and  increased  his  loss  by  setting  up  a broom  factory.  These 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  FRANCES  ERSKINE,  FIRST  WIFE  OF  LORD  ERSKINE, 

IN  HAMPSTEAD  CHURCH. 


disasters  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  beloved  retreat  at  Hampstead  and 
part  with  his  mansion  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  The  rest  of  the  career  of  this 
renowned  man  may  be  passed  over  briefly.  We  hear  of  him  living  in  a lodging 
in  Arabella  Row,  Pimlico  ; of  having  contracted  a second  marriage  with  some 
obscure  person,  against  whom  he  subsequently  commenced  divorce  proceed- 
ings and  later  withdrew  them,  proclaiming  the  lady’s  innocence ; of  his  dying 
on  November  17,  1823,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age,  two  years  after  leaving 
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Hampstead,  while  on  a visit  to  relatives  in  Scotland ; and  of  his  being 
buried  at  Uphall,  Linlithgowshire.  Of  his  eight  children,  Frances  became 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holland,  Prebendary  of  Chichester  ; Mary  was 
married  to  Edward  Morris,  a Master  in  Chancery  ; David  Montague  succeeded 
to  the  title ; Thomas,  the  fourth  son,  who  was  brought  up  and  educated  at 
Hampstead,  later  going  to  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  became  a Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  ; and  Esme  Stewart,  a gallant  officer,  fell  at  Waterloo. 

Lord  Thurlow,  another  Georgian  Lord  Chancellor,  had  a house  at 
Hampstead,  and  in  the  later  Wells  period  was  often  to  be  seen  mingling  with 
the  gay  company.  It  is  related^  that  one  evening,  as  his  three  daughters 


LOUD  CHANCELLOR  THURLOW. 
After  the  painting  hy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


were  returning  from  the  Hampstead  Assembly,  they  suddenly  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a riotous  crowd,  and  a young  officer,  seeing  them 
in  some  peril,  went  to  their  aid  and  got  them  safely  to  their  coach.  This 
service  was  acknowledged  next  morning  by  Lord  Thurlow  calling  upon  the 
rescuer,  thanking  him,  and  staying  to  breakfast  with  him.  Thurlow  caused  no 
little  commotion  among  the  Hampstead  dovecots  by  his  striking  face  and 
figure,  and  his  unconventional  dress  and  habits.  Among  the  epigrams  of  the 
time  the  following  was  supposed  by  his  enemies  to  possess  a certain  substratum 
of  truth : 

Long  since  has  Dullness  charitably  shed 
Her  drowsiest  poppies  on  her  Thurlow’s  head. 

Long  since  bestowed  the  density  of  skull. 

Broad  as  unthinking,  logically  dull. 


* Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors. 
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Fox  said  that  no  one  ever  was  so  wise  as  Thiirlow  looked.  Indeed,  his  strong, 
rugged  head,  his  black  flashing  eyes,  and  immense  bushy  eyebrows  made  him 
noticeable  anywhere.  The  three  Misses  Thurlow  (as  they  were  called)  were 
natural  daughters,  their  mother,  Mrs.  Harvey,  being  a somewhat  noted  beauty 


THE  BACK  OF  THE  SPANIARDS,  NEAR  ERSKINE  HOUSE,  ABOUT  1842. 
From  a drawing  by  A.  E.  Quinton  after  an  oil  painting  by  G.  S.  .Shepherd,  both  at  Bell-Moor. 


of  tlie  time.  Thurlow,  who  was  never  married,  left  the  bulk  of  his  wealth  to 
the  three  girls. 

Chief  Justice  Tindal,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  occupied  Enskine  House 
for  many  years  in  later  times.  He  was  associated  with  Brougham  in  the 
. 1826.  defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  became  Solicitor-General  in  1826,  and  from  1829 
until  his  death  in  1846  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
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JOANNA  BAILLIE  AND  THE  LITERARY"  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  BOLTON  HOUSE 


Windmill  Hill  — Mrs.  Barbauld  and  the  Baillies  — Production  of  De  Monifort  — Kean  in  De 
Montfort — Miss  Baillie’s  Musical  Comedy — Mrs.  Siddons — A House  of  Literary  Pilgrimage 
— Miss  Baillie’s  First  Meeting  with  Scott — Wordsworth  on  Miss  Baillie — Wilkie  at  Windmill 
Hill  — Crahh  Robinson’s  Views — Various  Eulogies  — Miss  Edgeworth  visits  the  Baillies — 

A Masquerade  — Later  Literary  Judgments — Scott  at  Hampstead  in  1809  — Scott’s  Visit 
in  1815 — Scott  and  the  Footpad — Miss  Baillie’s  Songs — A Poem  on  London — Miss  Baillie’s 
Religious  Pamphlet — American  Visitors — Miss  Baillie’s  Death — A Critical  Tribute. 

OLTON  HOUSE,  standing  in  grave  dignity  on  the 
ridge  of  Windmill  Hill,  has  memorable  literary 
associations.  Here  Joanna  Baillie,  poet  and  drama- 
tist, lived  for  nearly  fifty  years ; here  she  wrote  many 
of  her  Plays  on  the  Passions  and  other  works,  which 
gained  her  fame  and  the  friendship  of  Scott,  Rogers, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Coleridge,  and  Jeffrey. 

When  the  Baillies  first  came  to  Hampstead  they 
occupied  a house  in  Church  Row,  and  the  family 
consisted  of  Joanna,  her  elder  sister  Agnes,  and  their  mother,  Mrs.  Dorothea 
Baillie,  who  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  James  Baillie,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Glasgow.  The  Baillies  were  living  in  Hampstead  in  1785;  in  a.d.  i785. 
that  year  Mrs.  Barbauld  — who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  then  settled  at 
Hampstead  with  her  husband — refers  in  one  of  her  letters  to  the  “two  shy, 
nature-loving  Baillie  girls”  whom  she  frequently  met  in  her  rambles  about 
the  Heath,  the  younger  (Joanna)  being  then  twenty-two. 

Joanna  Baillie’s  whole  literary  career  may  be  said  to  be  embraced  within 
the  period  of  her  residence  at  Hampstead.  Her  first  volume.  Fugitive  Verses, 
was  published  anonymously  in  1790.  It  was  followed  in  1798  by  the  first 
three  of  her  Plays  on  the  Passions,  including  De  Montfort,  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  her  greatest. 


Ill 
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A.D.  1820.  De  Montfort  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  on  April  29,  1800.  The 
prineipal  charaeters — De  Montfort  and  Jane  de  Montfort — were  imper- 
sonated by  Kemble  and  Mrs,  Siddons.  From  the  notice  of  the  production 
given  in  the  Times  the  next  day,  it  would  appear  that  Miss  Baillie  had 
not  yet  attached  her  name  to  any  of  her  plays  or  poems,  it  being  inti- 
mated that  the  tragedy  “ was  one  of  three  plays  written  some  years 
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I'lom  the  engraved  portrait  after  the  painting  by  Sir  W.  Newton. 

ago  and  since  published  . . . understood  to  be  the  composition  of  a 
Lady,  whose  name  is  carefully  eoncealed.”  Mrs.  Barbauld,  however,  had 
private  knowledge  of  the  authorship,  as,  shortly  after  the  production,  she 
wrote  to  a friend  intimating  the  great  pleasure  she  had  received  from 
the  performance,  and  mentioning  that  the  play  was  from  a volume  of 
Plays  on  the  Passions  published  a year  and  a half  before.  She  adds : 
“ I admired  it  then,  but  little  dreamed  I was  indebted  for  my  entertain- 
ment to  a young  lady  whom  I visited,  and  who  came  to  Mr.  Barbauld’s 
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meetings,  all  the  while  with  as  innocent  a face  as  if  she  had  never  written 
a line.” 

I)e  Moiitfort,  though  not  a masterpiece,  was  a work  of  fine  sentiment  and 
some  vigorous  characterisation.  It  served  to  make  the  author’s  reputation. 
Not  long  afterwards  her  name  was  publicly  avowed,  and  Hampstead  obtained 
reflected  fame.  One  can  imagine  with  what  anxiety  the  three  ladies  of  the 


BOLTON  HOUSE  IN  191  1. 
From  a photograph. 


Baillie  household — the  authoress  and  her  mother  and  sister — would  set  out 
by  coach  from  Hampstead  to  attend  this  momentous  first  performance,  and 
how,  unknown  to  the  audience,  they  would  sit  curtained  off  in  some  quiet 
box  of  the  theatre  to  watch  the  play’s  unfolding  and  reception.  In  the  hands 
of  Kemble  and  JMrs.  Siddons,  supported  by  players  of  such  eminence  as 
Barrymore,  Powell,  and  Dowton,  it  was  sure  of  a capable  representation. 
The  Times  remarks : “ Impressed  with  the  beauties  of  the  original,  IMr. 
Kemble  undertook  to  adapt  it  to  the  stage,  and  if  general  approbation  be 
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allowed  to  constitute  success,  his  labours  have  not  been  unproductive.”  The 
critic  speaks  of  Kemble’s  “admirable  delineation  of  the  various  shades  and 
transitions  of  the  leading  passion  ” (hatred),  and  observes  that  “ he  was 
uncommonly  happy  in  some  of  the  most  affecting  passages.”  Mrs.  Siddons’s 
part,  unfortunately,  did  “ not  afford  a scope  sufficiently  great  for  the  exertion 
of  her  talents.”  There  was  a Prologue,  written  by  the  Hon.  Francis  North 
and  spoken  by  Mrs.  Powell ; the  Epilogue  was  the  composition  of  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  and  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Sid  dons.  An  after-piece,  in  which 
Mrs.  Jordan  appeared,  concluded  the  entertainment. 

The  following  advertisement  was  published  in  the  Times  of  April  30, 
1800  : 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE. 

This  evening  will  be  presented 
A New  Tragedy,  ealled  De  Montfout. 

The  Prologue  to  be  spoken  by  Mrs.  Powell 
And  the  Epilogue  by  Mrs.  Siddons. 

To  which  will  be  added  The  Citizen'. 

Maria — Mrs.  Jordan. 

To-morrow,  De  jVIontfoiit,  with  Of  Age  To-mouuow. 

De  Montfoi't  appears  to  have  been  performed  for  eleven  nights,  Avhich 
was  a notable  “run”  for  those  days.  It  was  revived  in  1821,  with  Edmund 
Kean  as  De  Montfort ; the  tragedian,  after  the  experiment,  said  that  it  was 
“a  fine  poem”  but  “not  an  acting  play.”  The  following  year  it  was  per- 
formed at  Bath. 

What  it  meant  to  go  to  the  theatre  from  Hampstead  in  those  days  may 
be  gathered  from  the  diary  of  a lady'  who  lived  in  Church  Row — “ Mrs.  Mary 
Lloyd  Benton.”  ^ Although  this  is  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  it  reproduces  with 
some  accuracy  the  actual  conditions  of  the  time.  The  lady  has  to  complain  of 
snowdrifts  at  Rosslyn  Hill  ; now  of  a coach  with  damp  cushions  and  a broken 
window,  which  gave  her  a sciatica ; anon  of  return  journeys  after  midnight 
under  circumstances  that  few  would  now  care  to  face.  The  Hampstead 
theatre-goers  of  her  special  circle  used  to  make  up  small  parties  for  the 
play,  “and  it  became  an  important  point  to  secure,  by  strategy  if  necessary, 
seats  for  five  or  six.”  In  spite  of  these  precautions  it  sometimes  happened 
that  one  or  more  of  the  party  would  be  unable  to  obtain  a seat  in  the  rumbling 
old  vehicle  ; and  IMrs.  Benton  mentions  a Hampstead  gentleman  who  on  a 

' Hampstead  Annual,  1898. 
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wet  November  evening  had  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Drury  Lane,  and  found 
such  a crush  at  the  door  that  in  disgust  he  turned  on  his  heels  and  went 
back  home. 

Miss  Laillie’s  second  volume  of  Plays  on  the  Passions  appeared  in  1802. 
It  included  Hatred,  a piece  which  was  produced  with  music  at  the  English 
Opera  House.  A third  volume,  Miscellaneous  Plays,  was  published  in  1804. 


MRS.  SIDDONS. 

From  the  painting  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R.A. 


It  contained  a tragedy  entitled  Constantine  Paleologus.  This  the  author 
had  hoped  to  have  had  accepted  for  Drury  Lane,  with  Kemble  and  JMrs. 
Siddons  in  the  leading  parts  ; but  it  was  declined.  However,  it  was  presented 
later  as  a melodrama,  with  the  changed  title  of  Constantine  and  Valeria,  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre.  This  version  had  a considerable  success,  was  frequently 
revived,  and  won  much  favour  in  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh.  Miss 
Baillie  herself  witnessed  its  representation  in  the  Scottish  capital  in  1820. 
Still  later,  two  of  JMiss  Baillie’s  plays  were  being  played  in  London 
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simultaneously  — Separation  at  Covent  Garden  by  the  younger  Kemble, 
and  Henricjuez  by  Vandenhoff  at  Drury  Lane. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  presentation  of  Miss  Eaillie’s  pieces  was 
partly  due  to  the  interest  and  influence  of  JNIrs.  Siddons,  who  may  have  been 
approached  in  the  matter  in  the  first  instance  by  the  ambitious  young  play- 
wright. The  sentiment  and  the  beauty  of  diction  of  the  Plays  on  the  Passions 
would  be  sure  to  appeal  to  the  tragedienne.  Howsoever  that  may  be, 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  Joanna  Baillie  would  be  well  known  to  each  other  later. 

Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  3Irs.  Siddons,  says  that  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1804  the  actress  “had  a severe  attack  of  lumbago,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  country  air,  she  moved  from  INIarlborough  Street  to  a cottage  at 
Hampstead.”  This  was  the  present  Capo  di  Monte.  “JNIr.  Siddons  and 
she  were  now,  by  a sad  fatality,  invalids  with  the  same  rheumatic  affection. 
Their  new  abode,  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  much  delighted  the  old 
gentleman.  He  ate  his  dinner  with  uncommon  relish,  and,  looking  out  at 
the  beautiful  prospect,  said,  ‘ Sally,  this  will  cure  all  our  ailments.’  Before 
the  winter  set  in  they  returned  to  town.”'  During  these  few  months, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  Baillie  would  often  meet. 
Another  interesting  association  may  be  mentioned.  IMrs.  Siddons’s  son,  Henry, 
was  married  at  Hampstead  Church. 

The  actress’s  continued  interest  in  the  dramatist  is  shown  by  the  fact 
A.D.  1810.  that  in  1810,  ten  years  after  the  production  of  Pe  Montfort  at  Drury  Lane, 
Mrs.  Siddons  appeared  in  still  another  of  Miss  Baillie’s  tragedies.  The  Family 
Legend,  which  was  brought  out  at  Edinburgh  and  had  the  advantage  of 
Scott’s  influence  ; he  writing  the  Prologue  for  it  and  going  to  great  trouble  to 
secure  a successful  presentment  for  the  play.  The  Epilogue  n^as  the  work  of 
Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  The  Man  of  Feeling.  Lockhart  says  Scott  exerted 
himself  most  indefatigably  in  behalf  of  the  ])lay.  He  was  consulted  about 
all  the  minutiie  of  costume,  and  attended  every  rehearsal.  That  Scott  was 
satisfied  with  the  result  is  shown  by  the  enthusiastic  report  he  gave  of  the 
performance  in  a letter  to  Miss  Baillie,  who  was  not  able  to  witness  the  pro- 
duction. “ It  is  a complete  and  decided  triumph,”  was  Scott’s  verdict.  The 
lessee  of  the  theatre  was  Mrs.  Siddons’s  son,  Henry,  whom  Scott  had  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  house ; Scott  himself  purchased 
a share  in  the  theatre  and  became  one  of  the  acting  trustees.  This  play  was 

' ^^’hile  here  Mrs.  Siddons  was  induced  to  try  an  “ electric  treatment,”  which  is  said  to  liave  cured  her, 
thouf^h  her  slirieks  “ when  the  sparks  touched,”  and  she  felt  “ as  if  burning  lead  was  running  in  her  veins,” 
were  enough,  her  husband  averred,  to  make  passers-by  hurst  into  the  house  to  see  who  was  being  murdered. 


CAPO  DI  A\ONTE  COTTAGE. 

JUDGES  WALK. 

(1910.) 

From  a Water-Colour  Drawing 
by  A.  R.  Quinton. 

In  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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also  given  at  Drury  Lane  in  May  1815,  three  years  after  Mrs.  Siddons  had 
retired  from  the  stage. 

After  Miss  Baillie  had  sprung  into  note,  Bolton  House  (as  the  residence 
was  named  later)  became  a shrine  of  literary  ])ilgrimage.  The  greatest  writers 
of  the  day  found  their  way  thither  and  paid  homage.  Scott’s  first  visit  was 
in  1806,  the  year  after  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  was  published,  and  six  a.d.  18o6. 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Waverley.  He  was  introduced  by  Sotheby, 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

From  the  portrait  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.,  by  permission  of  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq. 


translator  and  poet.  Miss  Baillie  was  then  forty-three ; Scott  some  eight 
years  younger.  Her  first  impressions  of  Scott  were  disappointing.  She  had 
looked  for  a creature  of  elegance  and  romantic  aspect ; she  saw  a solid,  prosaic- 
looking,  square-built  man,  destitute  of  poetic  externals.  Ultimately  she  con- 
fessed that  she  “ found  comfort  in  looking  at  the  benevolence  and  shrewdness 
in  the  rough-hewn,  homely  face  of  her  great  compatriot ; and  in  the  thought 
that  were  she  in  a crowd,  and  at  a loss  what  to  do,  she  would  have  fixed  upon 
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that  face  among  a thousand,  as  the  sure  index  of  a brave  kind  nature  that 
would,  and  could,  help  her  in  her  strait.” 

From  that  interview  dated  a steadfast  friendship  which  ended  only  with 
Scott’s  death.  Each  took  a strong  interest  in  the  work  of  the  other,  and 
confidences  were  exchanged  throughout  the  course  of  a long  and  intimate 
correspondence  ; probably  the  secret  of  the  authorship  of  Waverley  was  known 
in  the  quiet  household  at  Hampstead  years  before  it  was  revealed  to  the  world. 

Miss  Baillie,  as  all  agree,  was  a lovable,  sincere,  and  trustworthy  woman. 

A.D.  1808.  In  1808  she  spent  a week  or  two  under  Scott’s  roof  in  Edinburgh,  and,  as 
Lockhart  says,  “ their  acquaintance  was  thus  knit  into  a deep  and  respectful 
affection  on  both  sides.”  Scott  often  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  Joanna’s  gifts 
as  a writer  and  worth  as  a woman.  After  a friendship  of  over  twenty  years 
he  wrote : “ I would  give  as  much  to  have  a capital  picture  of  her  as  for 
any  portrait  in  the  world.”  Wordsworth  said  of  her : “ If  I had  to  present 
to  a foreigner  any  one  as  a model  of  an  English  gentlewoman,  it  would  be 
Joanna  Baillie.”  Sir  David  Wilkie  was  an  occasional  and  welcome  guest 
at  the  home  of  the  Baillies.  On  February  24,  1809,  he  noted  the  fact  that 
he  had  on  that  day  been  to  see  the  Baillies  at  Hampstead,  and  on  returning 
found  the  sky  all  red  with  the  burning  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  was 
again  at  Hampstead  on  the  5th  of  March  “to  dine  with  Miss  Baillie.”  Next 
year,  on  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  Matthew  Baillie,  the  distinguished  brother 
of  Joanna,  and  physician  to  George  HI.,  Wilkie  spent  the  autumn  months 
at  Hampstead.  At  first  he  went  into  a lodging  on  Hampstead  Green  ; but 
on  September  12  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  move  into  the  house 
on  Windmill  Hill,  the  Baillies  having  generously  offered  Wilkie  the  use  of 
the  residence  during  their  absence  for  three  months.  They  left  their  servants 
to  wait  upon  him  ; and  with  plenty  of  books  to  read,  and  such  delicacies  as  “jelly 
marmalade  and  Scotch  cheese  ” reserved  for  his  benefit,  he  considered  himself 
especially  well  provided  for.  He  wrote  : “ I have  such  open  fields  to  walk  in, 
and  fresh  air  to  breathe,  that  I have  improved  in  health  wonderfully  since  I came 
here ; and  I have  not  only  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  my  complaint,  but  of 
establishing  a stock  of  strength  for  the  time  to  come.”  That  the  prospect  was 
realised  is  shown  by  his  having  survived  that  pleasant  sojourn  for  thirty  years. 

A.D.  1812.  One  day  in  the  spring  of  1812  Crabb  Robinson,  as  recorded  in  his  Diary, 
met  Wordsworth  in  Oxford  Street,  and  they  walked  together  through  the 
fields  to  Hampstead.  “We  met  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  and  accompanied  her 
home,”  he  writes.  “ She  is  small  in  figure,  and  her  gait  is  mean  and  shuffling  ; 
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but  her  manners  are  those  of  a well-bred  lady.  She  has  none  of  the  unpleasant 
airs  too  common  in  literary  ladies.  Her  conversation  is  sensible.  She 
possesses  apparently  considerable  information,  is  prompt  without  being 
forward,  and  has  a fixed  judgment  of  her  own,  without  any  disposition  to 
force  it  upon  others.” 


HOLLY  HILL  IN  1910,  WITH  WINDMILL  HILL  AT  THE  TOP,  SHOWING  BOLTON  HOUSE  IN  THE  CENTRE. 
From  a drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  tlie  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


All  the  members  of  the  bright  circle  of  her  literary  friends  spoke  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  her  grace  and  charm,  while  her  writings  inspired  them  to 
tributes  of  enthusiasm.  “If  you  wish  to  speak  of  a real  poet,”  said  Scott, 
“Joanna  Baillie  is  now  the  highest  genius  of  our  country.”  Byron  declared 
she  was  “ the  only  woman  who  could  write  a tragedy.”  Sir  George  Beaumont 
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thought  so  highly  of  the  Plays  that  he  sent  a copy  to  Charles  James  Fox,  who 
wrote  a commendatory  criticism.  Jeffrey,  oracle  of  the  Edinburgh  Revicvo 
and  terror  of  aspiring  poets,  had  nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  Joanna 
liaillie’s  plays  ; there  is  extant  a letter  in  which  he  says  : “ A^^e  have  been  twice 
out  to  Hampstead  to  hunt  up  Joanna  Eaillie,  and  found  her  as  fresh,  natural, 
and  amiable  as  ever,  and  as  little  of  the  tragic  muse.”  The  Quarterly,  so 
severe  on  Keats,  was  warm  in  its  eulogy  of  the  work  of  Miss  Baillie,  main- 
taining that,  chiefly  by  “ the  spontaneous  action  of  her  own  powerful  genius,  she 
was  able  at  once,  and  apparently  without  effort,  to  come  forth  the  mistress  of 
a masculine  style  of  thought  and  diction,  which  constituted  the  characteristic 
merit  of  her  writings,  and  which  contributed  most  beneficially  to  the  already 
commenced  reformation  of  the  literary  principles  of  the  century.” 

A. I).  1818.  Miss  Edgeworth  paid  her  first  visit  to  the  Baillies  in  October  1818,  and 
was  charmed  with  them.  “AA^e  had  a delightful  drive  here  yesterday  from 
Epping,”  she  wrote.  “.Ioanna  Baillie  and  her  sister,  most  kind,  cordial,  and 
warm-hearted,  came  running  down  the  little  flagged  walk  to  welcome  us.” 
A stay  of  a few  days  seems  to  have  been  made,  and  among  the  people 
introduced  to  Miss  Edgeworth  at  that  time  was  the  widow  of  John  Hunter. 
“She  wrote  ‘The  son  of  Alnomac  shall  never  complain,’  and  she  entertained 
me  exceedingly,”  said  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  more  INIiss  Edgeworth  saw  of 
her  hostesses  the  more  she  admired  them.  “Both  .Joanna  and  her  sister  have 
most  agreeable  and  new  conversation,”  she  said,  “ not  old,  trumpery  literature 
over  again,  and  reviews,  but  new  circumstance  worth  telling  apropos  to  every 
subject  that  is  touched  upon,  frank  observations  on  character,  without  either 
ill-nature  or  the  fear  of  committing  themselves  ; no  blue-stocking  tittle-tattle, 
or  habits  of  worshipping  or  being  worshipped  ; domestic,  affectionate,  good  to 
live  with,  and,  without  fussing  continually,  doing  what  is  most  obliging,  and 
whatever  makes  us  feel  most  at  home.  Breakfast  is  very  pleasant  in  this 
house,  and  the  two  good  sisters  look  so  neat  and  cheerful.” 

A.D.  1822.  In  1822  Miss  Edgeworth  was  again  with  the  Baillies,  “enjoying  in  this 
family  every  delight  which  affection  and  cultivated  tastes  and  cheerful 
tempers  can  bestow.”  On  this  visit  she  met  Dr.  I^ushington,  and  spent  some 
time  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carr  at  Frognal,  where  many  literary 
celebrities  were  accustomed  to  gather.  Dr.  Lushington’s  wife  was  a Miss 
Carr.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  JNIiss  Edgeworth  relates,  there  were  great 
rejoicings  in  honour  of  Mr.  and  Airs.  Carr’s  wedding-day,  a party  of  twenty 
assembling.  There  Avas  a “ merry  dance  in  the  evening,  in  which  Joanna 
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and  her  sister  joined  ” ; afterwards,  at  a signal,  they  all  ran  up  to  their 
rooms  and  dressed  in  characters.  Dr.  Lushington  was  a housemaid,  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  “ an  Irish  nurse  in  a red  cloak,  come  all  the  way  from 
Killogonsamee,”  for  her  “two  childer,”  who  had  left  her  “ last  year  for  foreign 
parts.”  The  masquerade  seems  to  have  been  a great  success.  A fortnight 
later  Miss  Edgeworth  reluctantly  took  her  leave.  “ I part  with  Agnes  and 
Joanna  Baillie,  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  one  is  the  most  amiable 
literary  woman  I ever  beheld,  and  the  other  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  useful.”  At  the  beginning  of  .Tune  of  that  year  INIiss  Edgeworth 


MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 

From  a con  tern  poraiy  engraving. 

returned  for  what  was  to  be  her  last  visit.  “ Left  London  and  came 
to  Frognal  — delicious  Frognal ! Haymaking  — profusion  of  flowers  — 
rhododendrons  as  fine  as  four  of  mine,  flowering  down  to  the  grass.  All  our 
friends  with  open  arms  on  steps  in  the  verandah  to  receive  us.”  During  this 
visit  Miss  Edgeworth  stayed  with  the  Carrs. 

The  Merivale  family  came  into  intimate  touch  with  the  Baillies  about  this 
time.  .John  Merivale  and  his  wife  migrated  from  Exeter  to  Windmill  Hill, 
Hampstead,  in  1823,  occupying  the  next  house  to  the  Baillies.  The  worthy  a.d.  1823. 
pair  were  getting  into  years,  and  their  only  son,  John  Herman  Merivale,  then 
a hardworking  member  of  the  Bar,  about  forty-four  years  of  age,  was  a friend 
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of  the  Baillies,  which  probably  accounted  for  the  choice  of  residence.  From 
a Diary  written  by  John  Herman  Merivale,  and  made  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  brochure  by  tbe  Rev.  Edward  KochJ  references  to  Hampstead’s 
quiet  yet  not  undistinguished  literary  circle  of  that  day  are  to  be  found,  for 
the  barrister  himself  was  a scholar  and  writer,  and  the  friend  of  writers. 
There  is  a brief  note  by  Merivale  of  a dinner  at  Mr.  T.  Norton  Longman’s  house 
on  May  28,  1819,  some  years  prior  to  the  Merivales’  settling  on  Windmill  Hill, 
when  the  diarist  met  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Tom  JMoore,  and  Lisle  Bowles ; 


J.  H.  MERIVALE. 

I'rom  a lithograph  after  E.  U.  Eiidis. 


and  under  date  of  February  27,  1826,  he  mentions  dining  at  Miss  Baillie’s, 
when  Lockhart  and  his  wife  were  amoni>‘  the  quests.  There  are  entries  also 

o o 

referring  to  two  visits  made  to  Coleridge  at  Highgate.  Mr.  J.  Herman 
Merivale  (the  son)  was  appointed  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy  in  1831,  and 
died  in  1844,  his  parents  having  predeceased  him  by  many  years.  He  was 
laid  beside  his  father  and  mother  in  the  family  grave  at  Hampstead,  where 
also  repose  the  remains  of  his  son  Reginald,  his  sister  Frances,  and  her 

^ Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a Literary  Amateur,  John  Herman  Merivale,  1^7  Ed'vard  H. 

A.  Koch,  M.A.,  1911. 
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husband  J.  Mallet,  the  son  of  Mallet  du  Pan.  Of  his  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  the  eldest  son,  Herman,  rose  to  be  Permanent  Under-Secretary 
for  India  in  1859,  while  the  second  son  became  Dean  of  Ely,  and  was  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  grandson  Herman  Charles  Merivale 
was  a dramatist  and  novelist  of  some  note  between  1874  and  1889;  Faucit 
of  BalHol,  Forget-me-not,  and  The  Whip  Hand  being  among  his  best-known 
productions. 

Time  and  a change  in  poetic  taste  have  not  confirmed  the  judgments  of  the 
great  literati  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon  Miss  Raillie’s 
plays,  yet  they  possess  many  noble  qualities,  and  reach  a high  standard  of  poetic 
diction.  There  was  genius  behind  them  ; but  it  was  a genius  that  had  not 
been  through  the  fire  of  experience.  The  dramas  proceeded  from  the  placid 
imaginings  of  a tranquil  spirit  that  found  a happy  home  in  a village.  Appear- 
ing at  a time  when  the  stage  was  more  renowned  for  its  players  than  for  its 
playwrights,  they  easily  passed  for  works  of  higher  merit  than  they  really  were. 

Nevertheless,  Joanna  Baillie  gave  literary  distinction  to  Hampstead. 
Through  her  the  associations  of  the  place  were  greatly  enriched.  Scott 
paid  her  many  visits.  In  1809  he  and  his  wife  came  to  London,  taking  up 
their  quarters  “with  the  Dumergues  in  Piccadilly,”  while  “their  eldest  girl 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  domesticated  with  the  Miss  Baillies  at  Hamp- 
stead.” This  visit  covered  more  than  two  months,  and  many  were  the  literary 
reunions  at  the  house  on  Windmill  Hill  at  which  Scott  was  present.  There 
were  also  the  quieter  visits  when  Miss  Baillie  and  Scott  would  discuss  each 
other’s  literary  prospects.  It  is  possible  that  Scott  conceived  from  what 
she  confided  to  him  the  idea  of  secret  authorship  ; at  all  events,  it  was  not  until 
after  the  appearance  of  many  of  his  stories  that  the  “ Wizard  of  the  North  ” was 
acknowledged  to  be  Walter  Scott.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  niece, 
has  described  how  for  a time  “Miss  Baillie’s  genius  had  shrouded  itself  under  so 
thick  a veil  of  silent  reserve,  that  its  existence  seems  scarcely  to  have  been 
suspected.  . . . Of  Joanna,  no  one  dreamed.  She  and  her  sister  arrived  on  a 
morning  call  at  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  in  Church  Row ; my  aunt  immediately 
introduced  the  topic  of  the  anonymous  tragedies,  and  gave  utterance  to 
her  admiration  with  that  generous  delight  in  the  manifestation  of  kindred 
genius  which  always  distinguished  her.  But  not  even  the  sudden  delight  of 
such  praise,  so  given,  would  seduce  our  Scottish  damsel  into  self-betrayal.” 

In  1815,  the  year  after  the  publication  of  Waverley,  the  Scotts  were  a.d.  i8i5. 
again  in  London,  and  once  more  the  “eldest  girl,”  being  “too  young  for 
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general  society,”  was  “deposited  with  Joanna  Baillie  at  Hampstead.”  A 
further  visit  was  paid  in  1820,  the  year  that  Scott  received  his  baronetcy.  On 
the  30th  of  April  of  that  year  the  novelist  wrote  from  London  to  Miss  Scott  : 
“To-day  I go  to  spend  my  Sabbath  quietly  with  Joanna  Baillie  and  John 
Richardson  at  Hampstead.  The  long  Cornet  ^ goes  with  me.”  After  that  we 
hear  no  more  of  Scott  at  Hampstead  until  1828.  On  April  18  in  that  year 
he  wrote:  “Breakfast  at  Hampstead  with  Joanna  Baillie,  and  found  that 
gifted  person  extremely  well,  and  in  the  display  of  all  her  native  knowledge  of 
character  and  benevolence.”  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Scott  planted  a 
bower  of  pineasters  in  the  grounds  of  Abbotsford  in  Miss  Baillie’s  honour, 
from  seed  she  sent  him  ; and  the  name  of  Joanna’s  Bower  was  given  to  it. 

When  Miss  Baillie’s  last  volume  of  plays  appeared  in  1812,  Scott  was 
greatly  moved  by  Orra,  illustrating  the  power  of  Fear,  and  wrote  of  it  in  terms 
of  the  highest  appreciation.  In  the  course  of  his  comments  he  relates  an  experi- 
ence of  his  own.  The  story  is  given  in  Lockhart’s  Life.  “ The  most  dreadful 
fright  I ever  had  in  my  life,”  Scott  wrote,  “ was  in  returning  from  Hampstead 
the  day  which  I spent  so  pleasantly  with  you.  Although  the  evening  was 
nearly  closed,  I foolishly  chose  to  take  the  shortest  cut  through  the  fields,  and 
in  that  enclosure  where  the  path  leads  close  by  a thick  and  high  hedge — with 
several  gaps  in  it,  however,  did  I meet  with  one  of  your  very  thorough-paced 
London  ruffians — at  least,  judging  from  the  squalid  and  jail-bird  appearance 
and  blackguard  expression  of  countenance.  Like  the  man  that  met  the 
Devil,  I had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  if  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  me,  but  I 
could  not  help  looking  back  to  watch  the  movements  of  such  a suspicious 
figure,  and,  to  my  great  uneasiness,  saw  him  creep  through  the  hedge  on  my 
left  hand.  I instantly  went  to  the  first  gap  to  watch  his  motions,  and  saw 
him  stooping,  as  I thought,  either  to  pick  up  a bundle  or  to  speak  to  some  person 
lying  in  the  ditch.  Immediately  after,  he  came  cowering  back,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hedge,  as  returning  to  me  under  cover  of  it.  I saw  no  weapons  he 
had,  except  a stick,  but  as  I moved  on  to  gain  the  stile  which  was  to  let  me 
into  the  free  field — with  the  idea  of  a wretch  springing  upon  me  from  the  cover 
at  every  step  I took — I assure  you  I would  not  wish  the  worst  enemy  I ever 
had  to  undergo  such  a feeling  as  I had  for  about  five  minutes ; my  fancy 
made  him  of  that  description  which  usually  combines  murder  with  plunder, 
and  though  I was  armed  with  a stout  stick  and  a very  formidable  knife, 
which  when  opened  becomes  a sort  of  skene-dhu,  or  dagger,  I confess  my 

* Scott’s  son,  a young  officer  in  the  Guards. 
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sensations,  though  those  of  a man  resolved  not  to  die  like  a sheep, 
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vilely  short  of  heroism ; so  much  so,  that  when  I jumped  over  the  stile, 


Fl  ora  the  Buxton  Forman  Collection. 
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sliver  of  the  wood  ran  a third  of  an  inch  between  my  nail  and  flesh  without 
my  feeling  the  pain,  or  being  sensible  such  a thing  had  occurred.  However, 
I saw  my  man  no  more,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  my  spirits  rose  when  I got 
into  the  open  field ; — and  when  I reached  the  top  of  the  little  mount,  and  all 
the  bells  in  London  (for  aught  I know)  began  to  jingle  at  once,  I thought 
I had  never  heard  anything  so  delightful  in  my  life,  so  rapid  are  the  alterna- 
tions of  our  feelings.” 

Scott  was  hardly  less  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  Miss  Baillie’s  songs 
and  short  poems  than  of  her  tragedies,  and  the  criticism  of  later  days  assigns 
to  the  verse  the  higher  place.  Some  of  the  songs  were  written  when  the 
author  Avas  over  eighty  years  of  age.  It  will  be  a long  time  before  such  com- 
positions as  her  “ Woo’d  and  Married  an’  a’,”  “ Saw  ye  .Johnnie  cornin’  ? ” “ The 
Weary  Pund  o’  Tow,”  and  “The  Chough  and  Crow”  disappear  from  our 
anthologies.  The  last-named  composition  was  introduced  in  the  operatic  drama 
of  Guy  Mannering,  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  with  Liston  and  Emery 
in  the  parts  of  Dominie  Sampson  and  Dandie  Dinmont.  The  piece  had  the 
advantage  also  of  some  daintily  tuneful  music  by  Bishop,  the  “ Chough  and 
Crow  ” glee  being  perhaps  the  most  attractive  number.  This  again  was  a 
great  occasion  for  the  Baillies,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  a large  “party  for  the 
theatre  ” went  by  the  Hampstead  coach  that  night. 

Joanna  Baillie,  much  as  she  loved  Hampstead,  and  important  as  was  the 
part  it  played  in  her  life  and  thoughts,  never  chose  it  as  a theme  for  her 
poetic  rnusings.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind  was  a poem 
on  London  as  viewed  from  Hampstead  Hill.  It  is  a composition  of  some 
fifty  lines,  lofty  in  idea  and  fluent,  reminiscent  perhaps  of  Wordsworth’s 
sonnet  written  on  A^'estminster  Bridge,  but  a piece  of  descriptive  verse  of  high 
merit.  Dr.  Richard  Garnett  called  it  “ an  impressive  poem  on  an  impressive 
subject.”  The  following  are  the  opening  lines  : 

It  is  a goodly  sight  through  the  clear  air, 

From  Hampstead’s  healthy  height,  to  see  at  once 
England’s  vast  capital  in  fair  expanse. 

Towers,  belfries,  lengthened  streets  and  structures  fair. 

A lofty  dome  amid  the  vassal  bands 
Of  neighbouring  spires  like  regal  chieftain  stands  ; 

And  over  fields  of  ridgy  roofs  appear. 

In  kindred  grace,  like  twain  of  sisters  dear. 

The  towers  of  Westminster,  her  Abbey’s  pride. 

INIiss  Baillie’s  later  life  was  one  of  honoured  tranquillity.  She  continued 
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to  write  until  a very  advanced  age,  stepping  aside  from  her  poetic  studies  in 
her  seventieth  year  to  compose  and  publish  a pamphlet  entitled  A View  of  the 
General  Tenor  of  the  New  Testainent  regarding  the  Nature  and  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Chi'ist ; in  which  she  endorsed  the  religious  opinions  of  Milton,  and 
practically  adopted  Unitarianism.  She  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  poetic 
renaissance  of  which  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  were  the  moving  spirits. 

Those  minstrels  were  not  quite  within  the  range  of  her  sympathies.  On  the  other 
hand,  Wordsworth’s  worship  of  Nature,  Coleridge’s  reflective  muse — that 
strange  compound  of  philosophy  and  romance — and  the  sedate  imaginings  of 
Rogers,  successfully  appealed  to  her.  She  retained  a healthy  interest  in  literary 
matters,  and  was  visited  by  eminent  people,  until  the  end  of  her  long  life. 

Mr.  George  Ticknor,  the  American  publisher,  visited  her  at  Hampstead 
in  1835,  and  again  in  1838.  On  the  first  of  those  visits,  in  July,  he  a.d.  18.S5. 
writes;  “At  twelve  o’clock  we  drove  out  by  appointment  to  Mrs.  Baillie’s 
at  Hampstead,  took  our  lunch  with  her,  and  passed  the  time  at  her  house  till 
four  o’clock.  . . . We  found  her  living  in  a small  and  most  comfortable,  nice, 
unpretending  house,  where  she  has  dwelt  for  above  thirty  years.  She  is  now 
above  seventy,  and,  dressed  with  an  exact  and  beautiful  propriety,  received 
us  most  gently  and  kindly.  Her  accent  is  still  Scotch,  her  manner  strongly 
marked  with  that  peculiar  modesty  which  you  sometimes  see  united  to  the 
venerableness  of  age,  and  which  is  then  so  very  winning  ; and  her  conversation, 
always  quiet  and  never  reminding  you  of  her  own  claims  as  an  author,  is  so 
full  of  good  sense,  with  occasionally  striking  and  decisive  remarks,  and 
occasionally  a little  touch  of  humour,  that  I do  not  know  when  I have  been 
more  pleased  and  gratified  than  1 was  with  this  visit.  . . . Everything  about 
her  was  in  good  taste  and  appropriate  to  her  position,  even  down  to  the 
delicious  little  table  she  had  spread  for  us  in  her  quiet  parlour.  . . . She 
led  us  a short  distance  from  her  house  and  showed  us  a magnificent  view  of 
London,  in  the  midst  of  which,  wreathed  in  mist,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
towered  up  like  a vast  spectre  to  the  clouds,  and  seemed  to  be  the  controlling 
power  of  the  dense  mass  of  human  habitations  around  and  beneath  it.  It 
is  the  most  imposing  view  of  London  I have  ever  seen.”  This  is  no  doubt  the 
view  that  she  so  vividly  described  in  the  poem  from  which  I have  quoted. 

On  Mr.  Ticknor’s  second  visit,  three  years  later,  he  was  again  captivated. 

“ We  made  a most  delightful  visit  to  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,”  he  wrote.  “She 
talked  of  Scott  with  a tender  enthusiasm  that  was  contagious,  and  of 
Lockhart  with  a kindness  that  is  uncommon  when  coupled  with  his  name. 
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and  which  seemed  only  characteristic  of  her  benevolence.  It  is  very  rare  that 
old  age,  or,  indeed,  any  age,  is  found  so  winning  and  agreeable.  I do  not 
wonder  that  Scott  in  his  letters  treats  her  with  more  deference,  and  writes  to 
her  with  more  care  and  beauty,  tlian  to  any  other  of  his  correspondents, 
however  high  or  titled.” 

These  pictures,  by  a cultured  American,  of  the  individuality  and  home 


DR.  MATTHEW  BAILLIE. 

From  an  engraving  after  the  portrait  by  T.  Hoppner,  R.A. 

life  of  this  perfect  gentlewoman  and  gifted  writer  are  the  most  complete  and 
most  intimate  that  1 have  been  able  to  trace. 

Another  glimpse  of  the  poetess  and  her  sister  is  afforded  by  Mrs.  Le 
Breton,^  who  seems  to  have  been  present  at  a reading  of  one  of  Miss  Baillies 
plays  by  a Mrs.  Bartley,  who  had  been  on  the  stage,  at  the  Holly  Bush 
Assembly  Rooms.  “ The  large  room  was  quite  full,”  wrote  Mrs.  Le  Breton. 
“ The  two  dear  old  ladies,  dressed  alike  in  grey  silk,  with  pretty  lace  caps, 
quietly  in  with  the  rest,  Mrs.  .Ioanna  walking  meekly  behind  her  elder 

1 Memoirs  o f Seventy  Years. 
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sister.  Her  friends  understood  her  feelings  too  well  to  distress  her  by  any 
public  recognition  of  her  presence,  though  she  accepted  their  congratulations 
at  the  end  with  evident  pleasure  and  simple  dignity.” 

Joanna  Baillie  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  on  February  23,  1851,  at  a.d.  1851. 
Bolton  House,  and,  six  days  later,  was  buried  in  Hampstead  churchyard.  Her 


VIEW  NEAR  WINDMILL  HILL,  IQU- 
From  a photograph. 


sister  Agnes  survived  her  by  ten  years,  dying  in  the  old  home  on  Windmill 
Hill  on  April  27,  1861,  having  attained  the  great  age  of  a hundred  years  a.d.  186i. 
and  seven  months.  A tablet  on  the  front  of  Bolton  House,  placed  there  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

Joanna  Baillie.  Poet  and  Dramatist. 

Born  1762.  Died  1851. 

Lived  in  this  House  for  nearly  50 
years. 
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Although  in  these  days  Joanna  Baillie’s  works  are  not  greatly  esteemed, 
they  made  a considerable  stir  in  their  day,  and  even  at  her  death,  nearly 
half  a century  after  her  chief  works  were  published,  the  Times  described 
her  as  “a  poet  whose  fame  is  indelibly  inscribed  on  the  annals  of  our 
literature.”  The  obituary  notice,  after  referring  to  the  many  great  writers 
who  were  her  contemporaries,  says  that  “the  works  of  .Joanna  Baillie,  which 
then  appeared  anonymously,  created  as  great  a sensation  as  any  production  of 
the  great  authors  mentioned,  and  the  impression  which  was  the  result  of  their 
first  appearance  was  much  heightened  when,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  they 
were  found  to  be  the  writings  of  a woman.  This  impression  was  still  further 
increased  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  authoress  was  still  young,  had 
always  led  a secluded  life,  and  had  therefore  by  the  force  of  imagination  alone 
bodied  forth  productions  usually  the  result  of  experience  and  much  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Her  works  are  marked  by  great  originality  and  invention. 

. . . Her  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  of  its  wide  range  of  good  and  of  evil, 
of  its  multifarious,  changeful,  and  wayward  nature,  was  great,  and  her  power 
of  portraying  character  has  rarely  been  excelled.”  There  follows  a tribute  to 
her  personal  worth  which  Hampstead  should  not  forget.  “ Though  her  fame 
tended  greatly  to  draw  her  into  society,”  says  the  writer,  “ her  life  was  passed 
in  retirement.  It  was  pure  and  moral  in  the  highest  degree,  and  was 
characterised  by  the  most  consummate  integrity,  kindness,  and  active 
benevolence.  She  was  an  instance  that  poetical  genius  of  a high  order  may 
be  united  to  a mind  well  regulated,  able  and  willing  to  execute  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Gentle  and  unassuming  to  all,  with  an 
unchangeable  simplicity  of  manner  and  character,  she  counted  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  for  talent  and  genius  among  her  friends  ; nor  were  those  who 
resorted  to  her  modest  home  confined  to  the  natives  of  this  country,  but 
many  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  America,  sought 
introductions  to  one  whose  fame  is  commensurate  with  a knowledge  of 
English  literature.” 
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Hampstead  the  Home  of  Poets — Leigh  Hunt  and  his  Friends — Thomas  Park — Leigh  Hunt’s 
Love  of  Hampstead — Examiner  Prosecutions — Hunt’s  Attack  on  the  Prince  Regent — Sonnets 
on  Hampstead,  written  in  Gaol — Hunt’s  Liberation — Keats’s  Sonnet  on  Hunt — Hunt’s 
Cottage  in  the  Vale  of  Health — A Rendezvous  for  Poets — Keats  and  Hunt — Shelley, 
Keats,  and  Haydon — Shelley  startles  Hampstead — A Memorable  Meeting — George  Dyer — 
Happy  Gatherings — Hampstead  and  Italy  compared — Keats  and  his  Brothers — Keats  and 
his  Critics — Thrashing  the  Village  Tyrant — Death  of  Keats’s  Brother — Keats  goes  to  live 
with  Brown — How  a Famous  Ode  was  written — Keats  meets  Fanny  Brawne — The  Poet’s 
Sufferings — 'I'he  Death  Warrant — Keats’s  Final  Volume — Keats  leaves  England — Keats’s 
Death — Shelley’s  Adonais — “ The  Greatest  of  Us  All  ” — Shelley’s  Visits  to  Hampstead — 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb — A Story  of  Snuff-boxes — Samuel  Hoare  and  his  Literary  Friends — 
Crabbe  at  Heath  House — Thomas  Day — Tennyson — Tennyson’s  Mother — Coventry  Patmore — 
A Sunset  Scene — A Youthful  Aspirant. 


ARLY  in  the  nineteenth  century — the  period  which 
witnessed  the  most  remarkable  literary  renaissance 
since  the  days  of  Shakespeare — Hampstead  attracted 
to  itself  a considerable  share  of  the  new  poetic  glamour. 
The  eighteenth  century  had  seen  it  temporarily  asso- 
ciated with  poets ; but  now  it  became  the  home  of 
poets,  and,  in  a way,  a centre  of  poetic  activity.  Its 
still  unimpaired  natural  beauty,  combined  with  its 
nearness  to  London,  served  to  make  it  a perfect  place 
of  abiding  or  sojourn  for  the  race  of  young  men  whose  lofty  imaginings 
were  destined  to  make  those  days  and  the  place  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  literature. 

Here  lived  Leigh  Hunt  and  Keats  in  their  most  productive  period  ; here 
Shelley  visited  and  sailed  his  paper  boats  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and 
Leigh  Hunt’s  children ; Coleridge  resided  with  the  Gillrnans  at  Highgate, 
and  was  a familiar  figure  in  and  around  Hampstead  ; here  Byron  sought 
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health  and  friendly  companionship  ; hither  came  Wordswortli,  and  Crabbe, 
and  Scott,  and  Rogers,  and  Blake — all  of  them  laureates  of  Hampstead  to 
the  extent  that  they  linked  its  name  and  beauties  with  their  fame,  and 
hallowed  it  by  their  presence.  The  Barbaulds,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  the 
Aikins  had  already  thrown  something  of  a literary  halo  around  the  place ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  memories  of  Steele,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift, 


THOMAS  PARK,  F.S.A.,  FATHER  OF  JOHN  JAMES  PARK,  THE  FIRST  HISTORIAN  OF  HAMPSTEAD. 
From  an  engraving  by  J.  T.  Wedgwood,  after  a water-colour  drawing  by  Miss  Carmichael,  both  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


Richardson,  Johnson,  Fanny  Burney,  Akenside  and  others,  going  still  farther 
back  ; but  in  this  fuller,  deeper,  and  more  forceful  movement  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  Hampstead’s  honour  and  fame  were  pre- 
eminently strengthened. 

Before  passing  to  the  higher  features  of  association  connecting  the  greater 
singers  with  Hampstead,  it  is  but  just,  on  local  grounds,  that  mention  should 
be  made  of  Thomas  Park,  father  of  the  historian,  and  a well-known  resident 
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in  Hampstead  for  thirty  years.  He  was  described  by  Cowper  as  likely  to 
become  “one  of  our  best  bands  in  poetry.”  Although  this  promise  was  not 
fulfilled,  Park  published  (chiefly  by  subscription)  much  verse  of  a pleasing, 
sentimental,  didactic  and  religious  order.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  poets 
whom  Wordsworth  refers  to  as 

Men  endowed  with  highest  gifts. 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine. 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 

His  Morning  IVioughts  and  Midnight  Musings,  consisting  of  “ Casual  Reflec- 
tions, Egotisms,  etc.,  in  Prose  and  Verse,”  published  in  1818,  was  dedicated  a.d.  isis. 
to  William  Wilberforce,  the  author  describing  himself  as  “ Depositary  of  an 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  Treasurer  to  the  Sunday  and  National  Schools, 
Secretary  to  a Benevolent  Institution,  Manager  of  a Bank  for  Savings,  and 
one  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  the  Parish  of  Hampstead.” 

As  to  Thomas  Park’s  intense  love  of  Hampstead  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
though,  strange  to  say,  on  few  occasions  only  did  he  allow  his  muse  to 
celebrate  the  village.  His  sonnet  on  Hampstead  is  introduced  by  an  extract 
from  his  favourite  poet,  Cowper  : 

What  we  admire  we  praise ; and,  when  we  praise 
Advance  it  into  notice,  that  its  worth 
Acknowledg’d,  others  may  admire  it  too. 

Here  is  the  sonnet  itself : 

Such  feeling  prompts  a passing  eulogy, 

HAMPSTEAD,  on  thee,  whose  air,  and  soil,  and  rills,^ 

Can  nerve  the  frame  with  vital  energy. 

And  brave  the  waste  of  sedentary  ills 
Contracted  in  the  city’s  smithery. 

Hence,  o’er  thy  heath,  and  round  its  belted  hills, 

I oft  inhale  renew’d  salubrity. 

While  the  soothed  heart  with  love  of  nature  thrills : 

P'or  love  of  Nature  leads  to  love  of  GOD  ! 

This  have  I found  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve. 

When  my  lone  step  thy  silent  field-paths  trod  ; 

And  still  may  I like  glow  of  soul  receive. 

Whene’er  I track  such  scenes  as  sorrowing  Love 
May  nest  in  here — till  it  can  soar  above. 

This  sonnet  and  his  lines  on  his  Church  Row  garden  ^ were  his  best  efforts  in 
this  direction.  He  is  more  felicitous  when  he  writes,  in  the  prose  part  of 
this  volume,  as  follows  : “ When  I have  surveyed  the  beauties  of  the  Continent 

* The  poet’s  note  : ‘‘  In  allusion  to  the  chalybeate  and  other  springs  about  the  village.” 

^ See  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
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through  the  eyes  and  the  representations  of  others,  I am  quite  satisfied  to 
possess  a miniature  of  them  close  at  home.  Hampstead  to  me  is  Italy  in 
many  of  its  views,  Switzerland  in  its  diversity  of  aspects,  Montpelier  in  its 
salubrious  air.  Spa  in  its  pure  chalybeate,  and  dear  England  in  all  its  domestic 


park’s  house,  18  CHURCH  ROW,  191  1- 
From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  E.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


and  amicable  associations.”  He  was  an  exemplary  man  who  had  worked 
himself  up  from  a humble  position  to  one  of  comfort ; and  in  his  son,  John 
James  Park,  the  first  historian  of  Hampstead,  his  own  gifts  of  authorship 
were  reflected  and  surpassed.  A memorial  tablet  has  been  placed  on  the 
house  in  Church  Row  where  they  lived.  This  was  “ inaugurated  ” and 
unveiled  by  the  Hampstead  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  on  the 
1st  January  1910. 
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The  name  of  Leigh  Hunt  will  always  remain  linked  with  Hampstead, 
not  only  for  his  own  sake  but  also  because  of  the  many  poets  and  men  of 
letters  who  were  drawn  to  the  place  by  his  renown  and  lovableness.  Hunt’s 
connection  with  Hampstead  dates  from  1812.  Writing  to  Brougham  in  that 
year,  from  37  Portland  Street,  he  says  he  longs  to  get  into  his  Hampstead 
retreat  “ out  of  the  stir  and  smoke  of  London  ” ; and  later  informs  him  that  he 


LITTLE  CHURCH  ROW  (nOW  DEMOLISHED),  LOOKING  WESTWARD,  1886. 
From  a drawing  by  H.  Lawes  in  the  Coates  Collection. 


is  about  to  take  possession  of  a cottage  at  West  End,  “ a real  bona  fide 
cottage,  with  humble  ceilings  and  unsophisticated  staircase ; but  there  is 
green  about  it,  and  a garden  with  laurels.” 

The  poet  might  well  desire  a quiet  retreat  and  look  towards  Hampstead 
for  it,  as  Steele  had  done  a century  earlier,  for  Hunt  was  at  that  time 
entangled  in  many  troubles.  He  and  his  brother  John  were  responsible  for 
the  editing  and  publishing  of  a weekly  newspaper,  the  Examiner,  and, 
having  dared  in  its  pages  to  denounce  as  detrimental  to  the  public  weal  many 
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things  and  persons  then  enjoying  ftivour  or  toleration,  they  had  been  prosecuted. 
In  1811  Brougham  had  successfully  defended  them  in  a case  brought  against 
them  for  an  article  on  the  savagery  of  military  floggings,  and  Shelley,  at 
Oxford,  had  written  to  Leigh  Hunt  a congratulatory  letter  on  the  result. 
Worse  troubles  were  in  store,  from  which  even  the  cottage  at  West  End 
could  not  safeguard  him.  At  a political  dinner  great  scandal  had  been  caused 


LEIGH  HUNT. 

From  an  engraving  t)y  Freeman  after  a portrait  by  .Jackson,  1810. 


by  the  omission  of  the  usual  toast  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  balance  this 
slight  the  Morning  Post  had  printed  a poem  in  which  the  Prince  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  “ Maecenas  of  the  Age,”  the  “ Protector  of  the  Arts,” 
and  an  “Adonis  of  Loveliness,  attended  by  Pleasure,  Honour,  Virtue  and 
Truth.”  This  was  retorted  upon  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  Examiner  in  language 
of  the  fiercest  scorn.  “ This  Adonis  in  loveliness,”  the  article  said,  “ is  a 
corpulent  man  of  fifty.  In  short,  this  delightful,  blissful,  wise,  honourable. 
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\drtuous,  true  and  immortal  Prince  is  a violater  of  his  word,  a libertine  over 
head  and  ears  in  disgrace,  a desjjiser  of  domestic  ties,  the  companion  of 
gamblers  and  demireps,  a man  who  has  just  closed  half  a century  without 
one  single  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country  or  the  respect  of  posterity.” 
This  was  the  means  of  depriving  Hampstead  of  the  poet’s  presence  for  a time. 
In  the  prosecution  which  followed  Brougham  again  defended  the  brothers ; 
but  now  no  defence  could  serve  them.  They  were  ultimately  convicted.  Lord 
Ellenborough  sentencing  them  to  two  years’  imprisonment  in  separate  gaols 
and  a fine  of  £500.  They  accepted  their  punishment  cheerfully.  Leigh  Hunt 


was  sent  to  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol  and  his  brother  to  Clerkenwell.  It  was 
subsequently  hinted  to  them  that  a pledge  to  desist  from  future  attacks  on  the 
Regent  would  secure  them  a remission  of  imprisonment  and  fine ; but  they 
rejected  the  offer  with  indignation.  Thus  from  February  1813  until  February 
1815  Leigh  Hunt  remained  an  inmate  of  Horsemonger  I.,ane  Gaol.  He  was 
allowed  many  privileges  not  usually  accorded  to  prisoners,  and  contrived 
certain  compensating  enjoyments,  being  permitted  to  furnish  his  room  to 
his  own  taste,  to  have  his  food  from  the  outside,  to  receive  visitors,  and — the 
concession  he  appreciated  most — to  write  for  and  edit  his  journal.  His 
thoughts  often  turned  towards  Hampstead.  Three  sonnets  to  Hampstead  were 
written  in  and  dated  from  “ Surrey  Jail.”  The  first  bears  date  August  27,  1813  : 


LEIGH  HUNT  AT  THE  AGE  OF  S6. 

From  an  engraving  by  .1.  C.  Armytage  from  an  unfinished  miniature  by  Josepli  Severn. 
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Sweet  upland,  to  whose  walks  with  fond  repair 
Out  of  thy  western  slope  I took  my  rise 
Day  after  day,  and  on  these  feverish  eyes 
Met  the  moist  fingers  of  the  bathing  air ; 

If  health,  uneanied  of  thee,  I may  not  share. 

Keep  it,  I pray  thee,  where  my  memory  lies. 

In  thy  green  lanes,  brown  dells  and  breezy  skies. 

Till  I return,  and  find  thee  doubly  fair. 

Wait  then  my  coming,  on  that  lightsome  land. 

Health,  and  the  joy  that  out  of  Nature  springs. 

And  Freedom’s  air-blown  locks ; — but  stay  with  me, 
h'riendship,  frank  entering  with  the  cordial  hand. 

And  Honour,  and  the  Muse  with  growing  wings. 

And  Love  Domestic,  smiling  equably. 

Here  we  have  the  Hampstead  scene  clearly  visualised,  with  the  yearning  for 
its  atmosphere  and  the  grateful  recognition  of  the  friendship  that  was  being 
extended  to  him.  Byron,  Shelley,  Moore,  Lamb,  and  other  literary  men 
visited  him  in  prison,  to  cheer  and  encourage  him.  Hunt’s  next  sonnet  to 
Hampstead,  written  in  gaol  in  August  1814,  seems  to  suggest  that  some  of 
his  visitors  had  been  picturing  to  him  scenes  other  than  those  of  Hampstead, 
and  claiming  for  them  beauties  which  they  did  not  discern  in  the  village  on 
the  hill.  He  wrote  : 

They  tell  me,  when  my  tongue  grows  warm  on  thee. 

Dear  gentle  hill,  with  tresses  green  and  bright. 

That  thou  art  wanting  in  the  finishing  sight 
Sweetest  of  all  for  summer  eyes  to  see ; 

That  whatsoe’er  thy  charm  of  tower  and  tree. 

Of  dell  wrapped  in,  or  airy-viewing  height. 

No  water  looks  from  out  thy  face  with  light. 

Or  waits  upon  thy  walks  refreshfully. 

It  may  be  so — casual  though  pond  or  brook — 

Yet  not  to  me  so  full  of  all  that’s  fair. 

Though  fruit-embowered,  with  fingering  sun  between. 

Were  the  divinest  fount  in  Fancy’s  nook. 

In  which  the  nymphs  sit  tying  up  their  hair. 

Their  white  backs  glistening  through  the  myrtles  green. 

Hunt’s  third  gaol  sonnet  to  Hampstead,  written  in  November  1814,  a few 
months  before  his  release,  depicts  Hampstead  in  winter,  and  contains  many 
happy  touches.  He  speaks  of  “the  cold  sky  whitening  through  the  wiry 
trees  ” ; of  “ smoke,  with  whirling  glee  uptumbling  ever  from  the  blaze  below  ” ; 
and  finally  rejoices  that  this  is  “ the  second  and  the  last  ” winter,  “ oh,  loved 
hill,  . . . away  from  thee.” 


HA/AP5TEAD  HEATH. 

From  an  Oil  Painting 
by  John  Constable,  R.A. 
Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1825. 
(Size  of  Original  Picture,  24  ins.  X 31  ins. 

In  the  collection  of  Siv  Joseph  Beecham, 
Hampstead. 
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After  his  liberation,  it  was  to  Hampstead  that  he  first  turned ; and  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart  he  apostrophised  her.  He  seems  almost  to  shout  in 
jubilation  : 

The  baffled  spell  that  bound  me  is  undone 
And  I have  breathed  once  more  beneath  thy  sky, 

Lovely-browed  Hampstead : and  my  looks  have  run 
O’er  and  about  thee,  and  had  scarce  drawn  nigh. 

When  I belield,  in  momentary  sun. 

One  of  thy  hills  gleam  bright  and  bosomy. 

Just  like  that  orb  of  orbs,  a human  one. 

Let  forth  by  chance  upon  a lover’s  eye  ; 

concluding  with  a fine,  sympathetic  tribute : 

and  so  I gazed  and  took 
A long  deep  draught  of  silent  freshfulness 
Ample,  and  gushing  round  my  fevered  heart. 

Hunt  wrote  six  sonnets  on  Hampstead,  and  in  all  was  happily  inspired.  In 
the  fifth  he  likens  himself  to 

one  who  after  long  and  far-spent  years 
Comes  on  his  mistress  in  an  hour  of  sleep. 

And  half  surprised  that  he  can  silence  keep. 

Stands  smiling  o’er  her  through  a flash  of  tears 
To  see  how  sweet  and  self-same  she  appears ; 

Till  at  his  touch,  w'ith  little  moving  creep 
Of  joy,  she  wakes  from  out  her  calmness  deep. 

And  then  his  heart  finds  voice,  and  dances  round  her  ears ; 

So  I,  first  coming  on  my  haunts  again. 

In  pause  and  stillness  of  the  early  prime. 

Stood  thinking  of  the  past  and  present  time 
With  earnest  eyesight,  scarcely  crossed  with  pain 
Till  the  fresh-moving  leaves,  and  startling  birds. 

Loosened  my  long  suspended  breath  in  words. 

All  that  Hunt  wrote  about  Hampstead  is  of  deep  interest ; and  as  a word- 
picture  of  the  scene  as  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
following  sonnet  is  worthy  of  ranking  with  one  of  Constable’s  Hampstead 
paintings : 

A steeple  issuing  from  a leafy  rise. 

With  farmy  fields  in  front  and  sloping  green. 

Dear  Hampstead,  is  thy  southern  face  serene. 

Silently  smiling  on  approaching  eyes. 

Within,  thine  ever-shifting  looks  surprise. 

Streets,  hills  and  dells,  trees  overhead  now  seen. 

Now  down  below,  with  smoking  roofs  betw^een, — 

A village,  revelling  in  varieties. 
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Then  northward  what  a range — witli  heath  and  pond 
Nature’s  own  ground  ; woods  that  let  mansions  through, 

And  cottaged  vales  with  billowy  fields  beyond, 

And  clump  of  darkening  pines,  and  prospects  blue. 

And  that  clear  path  through  all,  where  daily  meet 
Cool  cheeks,  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  morn-elastic  feet. 

A warm  welcome  awaited  Hunt  on  liis  release  from  prison.  Among 
those  who  called  on  him  at  his  lodging  in  Edgware  Road  to  offer  congratula- 
tions was  young  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  Keats’s  friend  and  school-fellow. 
As  Clarke  was  returning  home  to  Enfield  he  met  Keats,  and  they  walked 
together.  When  they  ])arted  Keats  placed  in  his  friend’s  hands  the  now 
well-known  sonnet  entitled  “ Written  on  the  Day  that  Mr.  Eeigh  Hunt 
left  Prison,”  which,  Clarke  adds,  was  “ the  first  proof  I had  received  of  his 
having  committed  himself  to  verse.” 

Not  long  after  this  incident  Hunt  was  again  living  in  Hampstead  ; and  to 
this  fact  we  owe  the  most  notable  of  Hampstead’s  poetical  associations.  Hunt’s 
charming  individuality  was  the  magnet  that  drew  thither  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron, 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Talfonrd,  Ollier,  and  other  literary  stars.  In  his  Autobiography 
Hunt  says:  “In  the  spring  of  the  year  1816  I went  to  reside  again  in 
Ham{)stead,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  my  old  field  walks ; and  there  I 
finished  the  Story  of  Rimini,  which  was  forthwith  published.”  It  is  thus  made 
clear  that  this  was  Hunt’s  second  period  of  residence  in  Hampstead  ; the  first 
was,  no  doubt,  at  the  “ cottage  at  AVest  End,”  already  mentioned.^ 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  guessing  and  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  “ pretty  little  cottage  in  the  A’^ale  of  Health  ” in  which 
A.D.  1816.  Hunt  took  up  his  abode  in  1816.  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  says  it  is  “no 
longer  standing”;  in  Baines’s  Records  it  is  stated  that  “South  Villa  now 
occupies  the  site  of  Hunt’s  cottage  ” ; the  author  of  Londojis  Paradise  and 
Mr.  E.  E.  Newton  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Anyhow,  the  cottage  now  bear- 
ing upon  its  front  a brass  plate  inscribed  “ Hunt  Cottage”^  is  not  the  house ; 
but  it  has  recently  been  made  clear,  I think,  that  Leigh  Hunt  lived  in  two 
distinct  houses  in  the  A^ale  of  Health,  at  different  times,  and  that  the  present 
A^ale  Lodge  is  one  of  them.  Hunt  himself  described  the  cottage  to  a friend 
as  “ our  little  packing-case — dignified  with  the  name  of  house  ” ; to  another, 
Mr.  Dalby,  he  wrote  : “ I defy  you  to  have  lived  in  a smaller  cottage  than  I 
have  done.  Yet  it  has  held  Shelley  and  Keats  and  half  a dozen  friends  in  it  at 
once  ; and  they  have  made  worlds  of  their  own  within  the  rooms.”  Keats,  who 

1 Ante,  p.  18.5. 


^ See  illustration,  post,  p.  189. 
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From  a Mezzotint  by  David  Lucas  in  the 
Bell-Moor  Collection  of  an  Oil  Painting 
by  John  Constable,  R,A. 

In  the  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Beecham, 
Hampstead. 
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as  “ a room  at  the  back,  rather  larger,  if  I remember,  than  the  parlour.”  The 
description  itself  is  so  beautiful  in  its  poetic  form,  and  so  minute  in  its  details 
that,  long  as  it  is,  it  must  have  a place  here  as  the  most  inspired  depiction  of  a 
Hampstead  interior  ever  penned  : 

Yet  I must  not  forget 
Sleej),  quiet  with  his  poppy  coronet : 

For  what  there  may  be  worthy  in  these  rhymes 
I partly  owe  to  him  ; and  thus,  the  chimes 
Of  friendly  voices  had  just  given  place 
To  as  sweet  a silence,  wdien  I ’gan  retrace 


I4I 

was  eleven  years  younger  than  Hunt,  was  almost  from  the  first  admitted  to  the 
inner  circle  of  the  cottage  guests,  frequently  sleeping  at  the  house.  Hunt 
says  : “ Keats’s  ‘ Sleep  and  Poetry  ’ contains  a description  of  a parlour  that  was 
mine,  no  larger  than  an  old  mansion’s  closet.” 

The  poem  “originated,”  as  Hunt  said,  in  the  fact  of  Keats  sleeping,  when 
staying  with  him  at  Hampstead,  “in  a room  adorned  with  busts  and  pictures.” 
Here  a bed  was  improvised  for  him  on  a couch,  alluded  to  by  Cowden  Clarke 
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From  an  old  woodcut. 
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The  jileasant  day,  upon  a couch  at  ease. 

It  was  a poet’s  house  who  keeps  the  keys 
Of  pleasure’s  temple.  Round  about  were  hung 
The  glorious  features  of  the  bards  who  sung 
In  other  ages — cold  and  sacred  busts 
Smiled  at  each  other.  Happy  he  who  trusts 
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To  clear  Futurity  his  darling  Fame  ! 

Then  there  were  fauns  and  satyrs  taking  aim 
At  swelling  apples  with  a frisky  leap. 

And  reaching  fingers  ’mid  a luscious  heap 
Of  vine  leaves.  Then  there  rose  to  view  a fane 
Of  liny  marble,  and  thereto  a train 
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Of  nymphs  approaching  fairly  o’er  the  sward  : 

One,  loveliest,  holding  her  white  hand  toward 
The  dazzling  sun-rise  : two  sisters  sweet 
Bending  their  graceful  figures  till  they  meet 
Over  the  trippings  of  a little  child  : 

And  some  are  hearing,  eagerly,  the  wild 
Thrilling  liquidity  of  dewy  piping. 

See,  in  another  picture,  nymphs  are  wiping 
Cherishingly  Diana’s  timorous  limbs  ; — 

A fold  of  lawny  mantle  dabbling  swims 
At  the  bath’s  edge,  and  keeps  a gentle  motion 
With  the  subsiding  crystal : as  when  ocean 
Heaves  calmly  its  broad  swelling  smoothness  o’er 
Its  rocky  marge,  and  balances  once  more 
The  jjatient  weeds ; that  now  unshent  by  foam 
Feel  all  about  their  undulating  home. 

Sappho’s  meek  head  was  there  half  smiling  down 
At  nothing ; just  as  though  the  earnest  frown 
Of  over-thinking  had  that  moment  gone 
From  off  her  brow,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

Great  Alfred’s  too,  with  anxious,  pitying  eyes. 

As  if  he  always  listen’d  to  the  sighs 

Of  the  goaded  world  : and  Kosciusko’s,  worn 

By  horrid  suffrance — mightily  forlorn.  . 

Petrarch,  outstepping  from  the  shady  green. 

Starts  at  the  sight  of  Laura ; nor  can  wean 
His  eyes  from  her  sweet  face. 

The  very  sense  of  where  I was  might  well 
Keep  Sleep  aloof. ^ 

It  was  ill  this  cottage  that  Cowden  Clarke  first  made  Keats’s  poetic  gifts 
known  to  Hunt.  “ I took  with  me  two  or  three  of  the  poems  I had  received 
from  Keats,”  he  wrote.  “ I could  not  but  anticipate  that  Hunt  would  speak 
encouragingly,  and  indeed  approvingly,  of  the  compositions — written,  too,  by  a 
youth  under  age ; but  my  partial  spirit  was  not  prepared  for  the  unhesitating 

• It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  Keats’s  allusion  to  Hunt’s  cottage  was  contained  in  the  lines  beginning — 

For  I am  brimful  of  the  friendliness 
That  in  a little  cottage  I have  found, 

and  Miss  White  in  quoting  them  says  : “They  do  not  appear  in  ^ Sleep  and  Poetry  ’ in  Moxon’s  edition  in  the 
Pocket  Series.”  These  two  lines  may  well  refer  to  Hunt’s  cottage,  but  they  occur  in  the  sonnet  beginning — 

Keen  fitful  gusts  are  whisp’ring  here  and  there. 

The  “ Sleep  and  Poetry  ” quotation  here  given  constitutes  the  description  Hunt  referred  to.  Of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 
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and  prompt  admiration  which  broke  forth  before  he  had  read  twenty  lines  of 
the  first  ])oem.”  It  was  in  this  cottage,  a day  or  two  later,  that  the  two  poets 
met,  and  formed  the  close  friendship  that  death  only  was  to  break.  This  first 
meeting  was  the  prelude  to  many  saunterings  about  Ken  AVood  and  the 
neighbourhood ; in  the  words  of  Mr.  Clarke,  “ Keats  was  suddenly  made  a 
familiar  of  the  household.”  It  was  in  this  cottage  that  Hunt  challenged  Keats 
to  the  writing  of  a sonnet  “ On  the  Grasshopper  and  Cricket,”  the  ordy  other 
person  present  being  Clarke.  Keats  won  on  time  ; then  folloAved  the  com- 
parisons as  to  merit,  which  Hunt  enthusiastically  conceded  to  his  junior. 
Clarke  describes  with  what  delight  Hunt  read  Keats’s  effort — his  sincere  look 
of  pleasure  at  the  first  line  : 

The  j)oetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 

“ Sucli  a prosperous  opening ! ” he  said  ; and  when  he  came  to  the  tenth  and 
eleventli  lines — 

On  a lone  winter  evening,  ivhen  (he  frost 

Has  ivrought  a silence — 

“ Ah,  that’s  perfect ! Bravo,  Keats  ! ” he  exclaimed. 

It  was  of  this  cottage  and  his  many  visits  to  it  that  Shelley  thought  with 
such  affectionate  recollection  while  in  Italy.  Writing  thence  to  Hunt,  he 
says,  “ Mrs.  \\dlliams’  singing  of  ‘ Donne  I’amour  ’ ” transports  him  to  the  little 
])arlour  at  Hampstead.  “ I can  see  the  piano,”  he  continues,  “ the  prints,  the 
casts,  and  hear  Mary’s  [Mrs.  Hunt’s]  ‘ Ah  ! ah  ! ah  ! ’ ” Here  Shelley  and 
Keats  met  for  the  first  time,  and  Keats  and  Haydon,  Haydon  remarking  of 
Keats  that  he  was  the  only  man  he  had  ever  met,  except  Wordsworth,  “ who 
seemed  and  looked  conscious  of  a high  calling.” 

Shelley,  who  dedicated  his  tragedy.  The  Cenci,  to  Hunt,  and  described  him 
in  his  “ Epistle  to  Maria  Gisborne  ” as  “ one  of  those  happy  souls  which  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,”  was  attracted  by  Hunt  almost  as  much  as  Keats  was,  and 
often  came  to  Hampstead  for  his  society  and  counsel.  Sometimes  he  stayed 
for  several  days.  “ He  delighted  in  the  natural  broken  ground,”  Avrote  Hunt, 
“and  in  the  fresli  air  of  the  place,  especially  when  the  wind  set  in  from  the 
nortli-west,  which  used  to  give  him  an  intoxication  of  animal  spirits.  Here 
also  he  swam  his  pa})er  boats  on  the  ponds,  and  delighted  to  play  with  my 
children.”  On  an  unheralded  visit  to  Hunt’s  cottage,  Shelley  grasped  his  host’s 
hand  and  looked  at  him  very  earnestly.  “ We  were  sitting  with  our  knees  to 
the  fire,”  wrote  Hunt,  “ to  which  we  had  been  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  in  the 
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comfort  of  finding  ourselves  together.  I thought  he  was  going  to  speak  about 
some  family  matter — when  he  asked  me,  at  the  elose  of  an  intensity  of  pause, 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt !” 

Another  meeting  at  the  cottage  is  mentioned  by  Hunt.  One  night,  having 
returned  from  the  opera.  Hunt  heard  “ alarming  shrieks,  mixed  with  the  voice 


PERCY  B.  SHELLEY. 

From  an  engraving  of  the  painting  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


of  a man,”  as  he  approached  his  door,  and  on  entering  discovered  the  cause. 
The  man  was  Shelley ; the  woman,  a poor  creature  whom  he  had  found  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  uneonseious  in  the  snow,  and  had  sought  to  succour. 
Carrying  her  in  his  arms,  he  had  knocked  at  the  first  door  he  came  to,  and 
asked  shelter  for  her  for  the  night ; but  tlie  people  refused  his  appeal.  To  let 
the  woman  remain  by  the  roadside  would  have  been  to  leave  her  to  certain 
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death,  on  such  an  inclement  night ; so  Shelley  carried  the  inanimate  figure  down 
the  frozen  path  to  Hunt’s  cottage,  where  a different  reception  was  assured. 
AVhen  an  explanation  was  forthcoming,  it  appeared  that  the  woman  was 
returning  to  her  home  at  Hendon  from  attending  a police  court,  where  her  son 
had  been  acquitted  on  some  unjust  charge,  and  overcome  by  fatigue  and 
agitation  she  had  fallen  in  a fit,  and  might  not  have  recovered  but  for  Shelley’s 
aid.  The  Hampstead  gossips  were  terribly  shocked.  Hunt  tells  us,  when  the 
report  got  about  next  day  that  “ Mr.  Shelley,  no  Christian,  had  brought  some 
‘ very  strange  female’  into  the  house,  no  better,  of  course,  than  she  ought  to  be. 
The  real  Christian  had  puzzled  them.” 

That  I^eigh  Hunt  cottage,  whatever  its  precise  location  in  the  Vale  of 
Health,  was  one  of  those  literary  shrines  which  might  fittingly  have  been 
preserved.  What  men  of  light  and  leading  had  gathered  within  its  humble 
walls ! In  Haydon’s  Life  there  is  an  entry  describing  how  the  painter  had 
“sauntered  to  West  End  and  so  to  Hampstead  with  great  delight,”  with 
Wordsworth  for  his  companion,  bound  for  Leigh  Hunt’s  cottage,  where 
Cumberland  joined  them ; afterwards  they  “ walked  with  Haydon  on  the 
Heath.”  It  was  not  necessary  for  visitors  at  the  cottage  to  be  men  of  genius. 
Friends,  and  the  friends  of  friends,  were  equally  welcome. 

It  is  related  by  Ollier  that  once,  after  a meeting  of  congenial  spirits  at  the 
cottage.  Lamb’s  friend  George  Dyer,  the  last  to  depart,  returned  to  the  house  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving  it  and  found  that  the  family  had  gone  to 
their  bedrooms.  “ What  is  the  matter  ? ” asked  Hunt.  “ I think,  sir,”  said 
Dyer  in  his  simpering,  apologetic  way, — “ I think  I have  left  one  of  my  shoes 
behind  me.”  It  seems  that  he  had  shuffled  it  off  under  the  table  and  did  not 
discover  his  loss  until  he  had  gone  some  distance  from  the  house.  It  was 
from  Hunt’s  cottage  that  Dyer  and  others  were  one  morning  despatched  at 
daybreak  to  Primrose  Hill  “to  watch  the  Persian  Ambassador  worshipping 
the  sun  ” ; and  this  was  not  on  All  Fools’  Day  either. 

Hunt’s  house  in  the  Vale  of  Health  was  the  centre  of  much  discussion  of 
poetical  tasks.  The  period  was  long  enough  for  the  cementing  of  friend- 
ship and  not  too  long  for  the  continuance  of  harmonious  fellowship.  Shelley 
“ talking  wild  radicalism  or  discussing  the  destinies  ” ; Haydon  expounding 
his  ambitious  art  ideals  with  impetuous  energy;  Charles  Wells,  author  of  the 
Biblical  drama  of  Joseph  and  his  B7'ethren,  interposing  his  harmless  sallies  of 
fun ; Reynolds  bursting  with  enthusiasm  for  all  that  Keats  wrote  and  said  ; 
Lamb  quaintly  witty  and  genially  wise  ; Keats  eloquent  with  poetic  aspiration  ; 
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and  Hunt  himself  leavening  the  eonversation  with  his  gentle,  fatherly  eriti- 
cisms — such  were  among  the  incidents  in  Hunt’s  parlour  in  those  days.  The 
happy  meetings  were  broken  up  by  Hunt’s  departure  for  Italy  to  join  Byron. 
On  Hunt’s  return  to  England  he  took  a house  at  Highgate,  where,  he  says, 
“ I took  possession  of  my  old  English  scenery  and  m'y  favourite  haunt  with 
delight  proportionate  to  the  differences  of  their  beauty — beloved  Hampstead 
was  near.  Again  I wandered  with  transport  through 

each  alley  green, 

And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side — 

My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood.” 

Hunt  maintained  that  the  walk  across  the  fields  from  Highgate  to  Hamp- 
stead was  “one  of  the  prettiest  in  England.”  Speaking  of  this  time  in  his 
Autobiogi'apky,  he  said:  “ Beloved  Hampstead  was  near,  with  home  in  its  church- 
yard as  well  as  in  its  meadows.”  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  his  mother  lay 
“ buried,  as  she  always  wished  to  be,  in  that  quiet  spot.  Her  greatest  pleasure 
in  her  decay  was  to  lie  on  a sofa  and  watch  the  setting  sun,  likening  it  to  the 
door  of  heaven,  and  fancying  her  lost  children  there  waiting  for  her.” 

Even  when  in  Italy,  at  Mariano,  watching  the  pigeons  going  in  and  out 
among  the  olive-trees,  Hunt’s  heart  was  still  at  Hampstead.  “ Alas ! ” he 
exclaimed,  “ admire  all  these  as  I may,  I would  quit  it  all  for  a walk  over 
the  fields  from  Hampstead.”  In  1820  he  was  living  in  Kentish  Town,^  still 
lingering  on  the  borderland  of  the  spot  he  loved  so  well.  W riting  in 

February  of  that  year  to  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  he  says:  “Hampstead  is  now 
in  my  eye,  hill,  trees,  church  and  all,  from  the  slopes  near  Caen  W ood  to  my 
right,  and  Primrose  and  Haverstock  Hill  with  Steele’s  cottage  to  my  left.” 

Keats  too  remained  faithful  to  Hampstead.  He  and  his  two  brothers, 
Tom  and  George,  were  living  in  a lodging  in  Well  AValk,  next  door  to  The 
Wells  Tavern,  then  The  Green  Man,^  in  1817,  the  year  of  the  publication 
of  Keats’s  first  volume  of  poems,  which  was  dedicated  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
contained  “ Sleep  and  Poetry,”  “ Calidore,”  several  “ Epistles  ” to  friends, 
and  some  sonnets.  The  house  was  kept  by  Benjamin  Bentley,  the  postman, 
whose  wife  showed  a motherly  regard  for  the  three  young  men.  Here  Keats 
worked  steadily  at  Endymion,  and  for  a time  his  invalid  brother  Tom  derived 
much  benefit  from  the  Hampstead  air ; but  after  a few  months  Keats  was 

* This  was  at  Mortimer  Terrace,  Highgate  Road,  the  site  of  which  is  now  covered  by  a railway  siding. 

^ Wlien  The  Green  Man  was  pulled  down  the  house  in  which  the  brothers  Keats  lodged  was  also 
demolished,  The  Wells  Tavern  being  built  on  both  sites. 
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left  alone  in  his  lodging,  his  brothers  going  to  Devonshire  for  the  warmer 
climate.  Then  Keats  himself  joined  them  at  Teignmouth  for  two  months. 
He  and  Tom  were  back  in  Well  Walk  in  JMay  1818.  A quick  sundering  of 
family  ties  now  ensued.  George  Keats  emigrated  to  America,  and  Tom,  after 
lingering  between  life  and  death  for  a few  months,  died.  The  year  1818  was 
a period  of  many  trials  and  changes  for  the  poet.  It  saw  the  completion 
and  publication  of  Endymion,  and  its  savage  denunciation  by  the  Quarterly ; 
it  gave  him  experiences  of  travel  in  Scotland  with  Charles  Armitage  Brown ; 
it  witnessed  the  heart-desolation  that  followed  on  the  loss  of  his  brothers 


Photo,  Emery  Walker. 

JOHN  KEATS. 

From  the  portrait  by  \V.  Hilton,  R.A.,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

succeeded  by  a consuming  love-passion  ; and  saw  the  ripening  of  his  poetic 
gifts  to  the  best  of  their  performance. 

It  was  through  Brown  that  Keats  made  the  friendship  of  Charles  Went- 
worth Dilke,  the  latter  living  in  the  next  house  to  Brown  in  Wentworth  Place, 
the  lease  of  both  houses  being  owned  by  the  Dilkes.^  The  three  struck  up  a 
strong  comradeship,  and  the  young  poet  often  took  refuge  with  one  or  other 
of  the  friends  when  Mrs.  Bentley’s  children  grew  too  noisy  for  his  comfort. 
“ I am  in  the  habit  of  taking  my  papers  to  Dilke’s  and  copying  there,”  Keats 
wrote ; “so  I chat  and  proceed  at  the  same  time.  I have  been  there  at 
work  this  evening,  and  the  walk  over  the  Heath  takes  off  all  sleep.” 

' The  lease  of  this  property  belonged  to  Charles  W.  Dilke,  who  held  it  on  a 130  years’  building  lease, 
which  expired  in  1911. 
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After  Tom’s  death  Keats  went  to  live  with  Brown.  “ Early  one  morning,” 
wrote  Brown,  “ I w^as  awakened  in  my  bed  by  a pressure  on  my  hand.  It  was 
Keats,  who  came  to  tell  me  that  his  brother  was  no  more.  I said  nothing,  and 


KEATs’s  SEAT,  IN  WELL  WALK,  ABOUT  1875. 

we  both  remained  silent  for  a while,  my  hand  fast  locked  in  his.  At  length,  my 
thoughts  returning  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  I said,  ‘ Have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  those  lodgings — and  alone  too  ! Had  you  not  better  live  witli  me  ? ’ 
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He  paused,  pressed  my  hand  warmly,  and  replied,  ‘I  think  it  would  be 
better.’  From  that  moment  he  was  my  inmate.” 

The  two  houses  in  which  Dilke  and  Brown  resided  are  now  thrown  into 
one,  known  as  Lawn  Bank.  Miss  Chester,  a once  popular  actress,  holding 


CHARLES  WENTWORTH  DILKE. 

From  John  Francis,  Publisher  of  “ The  Athenaeum,"  by  permission  of  the  author,  John  Collins  Francis. 


the  curious  post  of  “Reader”  to  George  IV.,  converted  them  into  a single 
residence,  and  lived  there.  In  more  recent  times  Dr.  William  Sharp,  the 
distinguished  physiologist,  tenanted  the  house. 
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Brown’s  front  sitting-room  Avas  set  apart  for  Keats’s  accommodation ; 
and  there  he  wrote  Hyperion,  the  fragment  which  Byron,  no  great 
admirer  of  Keats’s  earlier  work,  said,  “might  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Titans”  and  was  “as  sublime  as  ^schylus.”  Here  also  he  wrote  the 
immortal  odes  — “To  a Nightingale,”  “To  Psyche,”  “On  a Grecian  Urn,” 
and  “ On  Indolence.”  The  nightingale  whose  song  had  thrilled  the  poet’s 
thoughts  to  such  high  expression  had  built  its  nest  in  Brown’s  garden,  and 
Keats  had  written  his  ode  to  the  bird  while  sitting  on  a chair  on  the  grass 
plot  under  a plum-tree.  “When  he  came  into  the  house,”  wrote  Brown,  “ 1 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  CHARLES  W.  DILKE,  BART.,  M.P. 


perceived  he  liad  some  scraps  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  these  he  was  quietly 
thrusting  behind  the  books.  On  inquiry,  I found  those  scraps,  four  or  five 
in  number,  contained  his  poetic  feeling  on  the  song  of  our  nightingale.  The 
writing  was  not  well  legible  ; and  it  was  difficult  to  arrange  the  stanzas  on  so 
many  scraps.^  With  his  assistance  I succeeded,  and  this  was  his  ‘ Ode  to  a 
Nightingale.’  . . . Immediately  afterwards  I searched  for  more  of  his  (in 
reality)  fugitive  pieces,  in  which  task,  at  my  request,  he  again  assisted  me. 
From  that  day  he  gave  me  permission  to  copy  any  verses  he  might  write,  and 
I fully  availed  myself  of  it.  He  cared  so  little  for  them  himself  when  once, 

* See  post,  p.  167  and  note. 
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as  it  appeared  to  me,  his  imagination  was  released  from  their  influence,  that  lie 
required  a friend  at  hand  to  preserve  them.” 

The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  perhaps  the  most  nearly  perfect  poetic  romance  in  the 
language,  was  written  at  Brown’s  house,  where  also  were  composed  La  Belle 
Darne  Sans  Merei  and  probably  parts  of  Isabella,  or  The  Pot  of  Basil.  His 
love  passion  had  plunged  him  into  more  intense  and  more  profound  poetic 
depths ; the  growth  of  his  intellect  had  broadened  his  sympathies  and 


LAWN  BANK  (1912),  THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  KEATS  LIVED,  MUCH  ALTERED  SINCE  THE  POET’s  TIME. 
Krora  an  original  drawing  by  A.  K.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 

invigorated  his  method.  In  nearly  all  that  he  wrote  in  those  final  days  at 
Hampstead  there  is  a certainty  of  touch  that  is  only  now  and  then  to  be  found 
in  the  poems  that  Leigh  Hunt  may  be  said  to  have  influenced. 

There  has  been  much  unnecessary  sentiment  wasted  upon  the  still 
lingering  tradition  that  Keats  suffered  in  health  from  the  brutal  criticism  to 
which  his  first  volume  of  poems  was  subjected.  The  causes  of  his  breakdown 
were  far  more  serious,  and  wholly  constitutional.  With  regard  to  his  critics, 
he  was  able  to  say  that  their  praise  or  blame  meant  much  less  to  him  than  his 


FACSIMILE  OF  LEIGH  HUNT’s  WRITING  : A PAGE  FROM  A HUNT  AND  KEATS  NOTE-BOOK. 

From  the  Buxton  Forman  Collection. 
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own  criticism.  He  was  no  whiner ; nor  was  he  lacking  in  personal  courage, 
as  the  well-avouched  story  of  his  fight  with  the  Hampstead  butcher  boy  amply 
attests.  The  village  tyrant,  who  was  a big,  hulking  boy,  was  torturing  a cat. 
Keats  humanely  interfered,  thereby  calling  down  upon  himself  an  instant 
threat  of  ehastisement  if  he  did  not  mind  what  he  was  saying.  The  result  was 
a stand-up  fight  which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  ending  in  complete  victory 
for  the  young  and  not  physically  strong  poet. 

JNIany  bits  of  happy  description  of  Hampstead  experiences  are  contained 
in  Keats’s  letters  to  various  correspondents  at  this  period.  Writing  to  his 
brothers  at  Teignmouth  in  February  1818  he  says  : “ The  Thrushes  and  Black- 
birds have  been  singing  me  into  an  idea  that  it  was  Spring,  and  almost  that 
leaves  were  on  the  trees.  So  that  black  clouds  and  boisterous  winds  seem  to 
have  mustered  and  collected  in  full  Divan  for  the  purpose  of  eonvincing  me  to 
the  contrary.”  Writing  in  June  of  the  same  year  to  some  young  ladies  at 
Teignmouth,  where  he  had  stayed  for  a time  with  his  brothers,  he  said  : 
“ Hampstead  is  now  in  fine  order.  ...  I wish  you  were  here  a little  while — 
but,  lank,  we  haven’t  got  any  female  friend  in  the  house.  Tom  is  taken  for  a 
Madman,  and  I,  being  somewhat  stunted,  am  taken  for  nothing.  We  lounge 
on  the  Walk  opposite  as  you  might  on  the  Den”  [a  Teignmouth  promenade]. 

While  travelling  in  Scotland  he  made  frequent  allusion  to  Hampstead  in 
his  letters.  “ I assure  you,”  he  wrote  in  one  letter,  “ I often  long  for  a seat 
and  a cup  of  Tea  at  Well  Walk,  especially  now  that  mountains,  castles,  and 
Lakes  are  becoming  common  to  me  ” ; adding,  “ Remember  me  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bentley.”  On  returning  to  Hampstead  from  his  Scottish  tour  in  August  1818 
he  found  much  to  give  him  concern.  Tom  had  completely  broken  down,  and 
was  evidently  beyond  recovery.  Mrs.  Dilke,  describing  the  poet’s  reappearance 
at  Wentworth  Place  at  this  time,  said  : “ John  Keats  arrived  here  last  night,  as 
brown  and  as  shabby  as  you  can  imagine ; scarcely  any  shoes  left,  his  jacket 
all  torn  at  the  back,  a fur  cap,  a great  plaid,  and  big  knapsack.  I cannot  tell 
what  he  looked  like.” 

During  Keats’s  absence  in  Scotland  a new  presence  had  been  introduced 
into  Wentworth  Place;  one  that  was  to  exercise  a powerful  influence  upon 
the  rest  of  his  short  life.  Mr.  Dilke  made  the  following  record  of  the  circum- 
stances : “ Keats  met  Miss  Brawne  for  the  first  time  at  my  house.  Brown 
let  his  house  when  he  and  Keats  went  to  Scotland  to  Mrs.  Brawne,  a stranger 
to  all  of  us.  As  the  house  adjoined  mine  in  a large  garden,  we  almost  neces- 
sarily became  acquainted.  When  Brown  returned,  the  Brawnes  took  another 
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house  at  the  top  of  Downshire  Hill ; but  we  kept  up  our  acquaintance,  and  no 
doubt  Keats,  who  was  daily  with  me,  met  her  soon  after  his  return.” 

At  the  end  of  a gossipy  letter  written  from  Hampstead  in  September  1818 
to  Mr.  Dilke,  then  staying  at  Bedhampton  for  his  health,  Keats  says  : “ The 
following  is  a translation  of  a line  of  Ronsard  : 

Love  poured  her  beauty  into  my  warm  veins. 

You  have  passed  your  Romance,  and  I never  gave  in  to  it,  or  else  I think  this 
line  a feast  for  one  of  your  Lovers.”  Mr.  Dilke’s  comment  on  this  passage  is 
worth  noting  as  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  few  men  who  knew  Keats  intimately. 
“Keats,  indeed,”  he  wrote,  “had  never  given  in  to  it  at  that  time;  but  very 
soon  after  this  date  he  ‘gave  in’  to  a passion  which  killed  him  as  surely  as 
ever  any  man  was  killed  by  love.” 

In  a letter  to  his  brother  George  he  wrote  : “ With  Dilke  and  Brown  I am 
quite  thick — with  Brown  indeed  I am  going  to  domesticate,  that  is,  we  shall 
keep  house  together.  I shall  have  the  front  parlour  and  he  the  back  one,  by 
which  I shall  avoid  the  noise  of  Bentley’s  children,  and  be  the  better  able  to 
go  on  with  my  studies.” 

Keats  did  not  leave  the  postman’s  house  without  regret,  however,  for  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  George  he  says  : “ I must  not  forget  to  mention  how 
attentive  and  useful  Mrs.  Bentley  has  been — I am  very  sorry  to  leave  her — 
but  I must,  and  I hope  she  will  not  be  much  a loser  by  it.  Bentley  is  very 
well — has  just  brought  me  a cloathes  Basket  of  Books.”  What  a picture  for  an 
artist ! Keats’s  Library  in  a clothes  basket,  and  the  poet’s  reception  of  it ! 

Keats’s  passion  for  Fanny  Brawne  strengthened  with  its  growing  hopeless- 
ness, assuming  a tragic  power  as  the  disease  with  which  he  was  stricken  gained 
firmer  hold  upon  him.  Miss  Brawne,  according  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  was  a 
very  young  beauty  of  the  “ far  from  uncommon  English  hawk  blonde  type  ” ; 
Severn  likened  her  to  the  draped  figure  in  Titian’s  picture  of  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love ; Brown  and  Dilke,  however,  without  unkind  thoughts,  hardly 
deemed  her  capable  of  comprehending  the  exalted  mind  of  her  lover. 

From  this  point  the  glory  and  tragedy  of  Keats’s  closing  years  were  in- 
tensified by  his  love  for  Miss  Brawne.  At  first  he  could  detach  himself  from  the 
influence  sufficiently  to  see  faults  in  her  as  well  as  beauties  ; later  his  imagina- 
tion was  wholly  absorbed  by  her.  In  a letter  to  George  he  described  Mrs. 
Brawne  as  “ a very  nice  woman,”  while  of  the  daughter  he  said  he  thought  her 
“beautiful  and  elegant,  graceful,  silly,  fashionable,  and  strange.”  He  added  : 
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“We  have  a little  tiff  now  and  then,  and  she  behaves  a little  better,  or  I must 
have  sheered  off.”  In  another  note  he  mentions  that  he  and  INIr.  and  Mrs. 
Dilke  dined  at  Mrs.  Brawne’s,  when  “nothing  particular  passed.” 

With  the  Dilkes,  Keats  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  during  those  days. 
“Mrs.  Dilke  is  knocking  at  the  wall,  for  Tea  is  ready,”  he  wrote;  “I  will  tell 
you  what  sort  of  a tea  it  is  and  then  bid  you  Good-bye.”  Later  he  continued 
the  note  as  follows  : “ This  is  Monday  morning— nothing  particular  happened 


DOWNSHIRE  HILL  ABOUT  1842. 

From  an  engraving  of  the  period. 

yesterday  evening,  except  that  when  the  tray  came  up,  Mrs.  Dilke  and  I had 
a battle  with  celery  stalks.”  These  few  months  of  association  with  the 
Dilkes  seem  to  have  been  about  the  happiest  of  his  life.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  well  depicted,  with  sundry  bits  of  quaint  local  colour,  in  a 
rambling  series  of  jottings  Keats  despatched  to  George  in  the  early  part  of 
1819: 

1 am  still  at  Wentworth  Place — indeed,  I have  kept  indoors  lately,  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  rid  myself  of  my  sore  throat.  . . . Brown  and  I sit  opposite  each  other  all  day 
authorising.  . . . The  lady  whom  I met  at  Hastings  has  lately  made  me  many  presents  of 


VIEW  ON  HA/v\P5TEAD  HEATH. 

END  OF  DOWNSHIRE  HILL. 

From  a W ater -Colour  Drawing 
by  Geo.  Sidney  Shepherd 
{Dated  1833). 

(Size  of  Original  Picture,  ii|  ins.  X 18?  ins.) 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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game,  and  enabled  me  to  make  as  many.  She  made  me  take  home  a pheasant  the  other  day, 
which  I gave  to  Mrs.  Dilke ; on  which  to-morrow  Rice,  Reynolds,  and  the  Wentworthians 
will  dine  next  dooi\  . . . Yesterday  was  Charley  Dilke’s  birthday.  Brown  and  I were  invited 
to  tea.  During  the  evening  nothing  passed  worth  noticing  but  a little  conversation 
between  Mrs.  Dilke  and  Mrs.  Brawne.  The  subject  was  the  watchman.  It  was  ten 
o’clock,  and  Mrs.  Brawne,  who  lived  during  the  summer  in  Brown’s  house  and  now  lives 
in  the  Road,  recognised  her  old  watchman’s  voice  and  said  that  he  came  as  far  as  her 
now;  “Indeed,”  said  Mrs.  D.,  “does  he  turn  the  Corner?”  . . . We  are  to  have  a party 
this  evening.  The  Davenports  from  Church  Row.  . . . Everybody  is  in  his  own  mess : 
here  is  the  parson  at  Hampstead  quarrelling  with  all  the  world,  he  is 
in  the  wrong  hy  this  same  token ; when  the  black  cloth  was  put  up  in 
the  Church  for  the  Queen’s  mourning,  he  asked  the  workman  to  hang 
it  the  wrong  side  outwards,  that  it  might  be  better  when  taken  down, 
it  being  his  perquisite. 

The  “ parson  ” referred  to  would  be  Dr.  Samuel  AVhite, 
who  held  the  Hampstead  living — purchased  for  him  by  his 
father,  an  Oxfordshire  squire — from  1807  to  1841. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  recorded  in 
Keats’s  letters  from  Hampstead  refers  in  high  good  humour 
to  an  interview  he  had  with  Coleridge.  He  writes  : 

Brown  is  gone  to  bed — and  I am  tired  of  rhyming ; there  is  a 
north  wind  blowing,  playing  young  gooseberry  with  the  trees.  . . . 

Last  Sunday  I took  a walk  towards  Highgate,  and  in  the  lane  that 
winds  by  the  side  of  Lord  Mansfield’s  park  1 met  Mr.  Green  our 
Demonstrator  at  Guy’s  in  conversation  with  Coleridge.  1 joined  them, 
after  inquiring  by  a look  whether  it  would  be  agreeable, — I walked 
with  him  at  his  alderman-after-dinner  pace  for  nearly  two  miles  I 
suppose.  In  those  two  miles  he  broached  a thousand  things ; let  me 
see  if  I can  give  you  a list — Nightingales — poetry — on  Poetical  Sensa- 
tion— Metaphysics — Different  genera  and  species  of  Dreams — Night- 
mare— a dream  accompanied  with  a sense  of  touch — single  and  double 
touch — a dream  related — First  and  second  consciousness — Monsters — 
the  Kraken — Mermaids — Southey  believes  in  them — Southey’s  belief 

too  much  diluted — a Ghost  Story — Good  Morning — I heard  his  voice  as  he  came  towards 
me — I heard  it  as  he  moved  away — I had  heard  it  all  the  interval — if  it  may  be  called  so. 
He  was  civil  enough  to  ask  me  to  call  on  him  at  Highgate.  Good-Night. 


SILHOUETTE  OF  FANNY 
BRAWNE,  THE  BE- 
TROTHED OF  KEATS. 

From  the  portrait  in  the  Dilke 
Collection. 


This  is  worthy  of  being  set  beside  Lamb’s  exaggerated  story  of  a meeting 
with  Coleridge  on  the  former’s  way  to  the  city,  when  “ the  gentle  Elia  ” was 
drawn  within  the  door  of  an  unoccupied  garden,  and  taken  by  the  button  of 
his  coat.  Then  Coleridge,  closing  his  eyes,  commenced  an  eloquent  discourse. 
Lamb  listened  until  the  striking  of  a clock  recalled  him  to  a sense  of  duty, 
when,  taking  advantage  of  the  poet’s  absorption,  he  quietly  severed  the  button 
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from  his  coat  with  his  penknife  and  decamped.  Hours  later,  in  passing  the 
same  garden  on  his  way  home,  he  heard  Coleridge’s  voice,  and  on  looking  in, 
there  he  was,  with  closed  eyes — the  button  in  his  fingers — still  holding  forth. 
During  the  winter  of  1818-19  Keats  saw  much  of  Miss  Brawne,  and. 


JOHN  KEATS  AT  WENTWORTH  PLACE,  HAMPSTEAD. 

From  the  picture  painted  in  Rome  from  memory  by  Joseph  Severn,  1821-23.  Now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 

photographed  by  permission. 

without  becoming  really  affianced,  they  were  as  lovers  in  each  other’s  eyes — 
lovers  without  much  prospect  from  the  first,  and  later  without  hope.  The 
Dilkes  removed  to  Westminster  in  1819,  and  the  Brawnes  then  took  their 
house.  This  brought  about  a closer  intimacy  which  intensified  the  poet’s 
sufferings  : the  more  he  saw  of  the  object  of  his  passion  the  greater  was  his 


FACSIMILE  OF  THE  OPENING  OF  KEATs’s  DRAFT  OF  THE  POEM  ON  MILTOn’s  HAIR. 

From  the  Buxton  Forman  Collection. 
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despair,  as  the  shadow  of  failing  means  and  decaying  health  deepened  over  his 
young  life. 

A climax  was  approaching  for  Keats  in  various  ways : his  health 
was  visibly  declining ; his  pecuniary  resources  were  exhausted ; his  love 
passion  had  completely  mastered  him  and  was  becoming  tragic.  He 
vainly  tried  to  conquer  it  by  change  of  scene,  and  spent  some  weeks  of  the 
late  summer  of  1819  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sharing  lodgings  at  Shanklin 
with  James  Rice.  Then  on  September  13  he  was  back  in  London.  “ I 
came  by  the  Friday  night  coach,”  he  wrote  to  Miss  Brawne,  “and  have  not 
yet  been  to  Hampstead.  Upon  my  soul  it  is  not  my  fault.  ...  I love  you 
too  much  to  venture  to  Hampstead.  I fear  it  is  not  paying  a visit,  but 
venturing  into  a fire.”  Within  a month  he  was  back  again  at  Wentworth 
Place  with  Brown.  Here  during  the  winter,  as  far  as  his  health  would  allow 
him,  he  prepared  to  publish  what  was  to  be  his  final  volume.  His  letters  at 
this  period  are  mostly  addressed  to  Miss  Brawne,  and  full  of  passion,  but  now 
and  then  we  get  some  clearer  glimpses  of  the  Hampstead  atmosphere  and  of 
his  own  general  condition  from  occasional  letters  he  wrote  to  his  sister. 

“ I have  a very  pleasant  room  for  a sick  person,”  he  wrote  to  her  on  February  10,  1820. 
“ A Sopha  bed  is  made  up  for  me  in  the  front  parlour,  which  looks  on  to  the  grass  plot  as 
you  remember  Mrs.  Dilke’s  does.  . . . Besides  I see  all  that  passes — for  instance,  now,  this 
morning,  if  I had  been  in  my  own  room  I should  not  have  seen  the  coals  brought  in.  On 
Sunday  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  I descried  a pot-boy.  I conjectured  it  might  be 
the  one  o’clock  beer.  Old  women  with  bobbins  and  red  cloaks  and  unpi’esuming  bonnets  1 
see  creeping  about  the  Heath,  gipseys  after  hare  skins  and  silver  spoons.  Then  goes  by  a 
fellow  with  a wooden  clock  under  his  arm  that  strikes  a hundred  or  more.  Then  comes  the 
old  French  emigrant  (who  has  been  very  well  to  do  in  France)  with  his  hands  joined  behind 
on  his  hips,  and  his  face  full  of  political  schemes.  Then  passes  Mr.  David  Lewis,  a very  good- 
natured,  good-looking  old  gentleman  who  has  been  very  kind  to  Tom  and  me.  As  for  those 
fellows  the  Brickmakers  they  are  always  passing  to  and  fro.  I mustn’t  forget  the  two  old 
maiden  Ladies  in  Well  Walk  who  have  a Lap  dog  between  them  that  they  are  very  anxious 
about.  It  is  a corpulent  little  beast  whom  it  is  necessary  to  coax  along  with  an  ivory-tipp’d 
cane.  Carlo,  our  Neighbour  Mi-s.  Brawne’s  dog,  and  it  meet  sometimes.  Lappy  thinks  Carlo 
a devil  of  a fellow,  and  so  do  his  Mistresses ; well  they  may,  he  would  sweep  ’em  all  down  at 
a run — all  for  the  joke  of  it.  I shall  desire  him  to  peruse  the  fable  of  the  Boy  and  the  frogs  ; 
though  he  prefers  the  tongues  and  the  Bones.” 

In  the  few  remaining  letters  there  are  other  passing  references  to  Hamp- 
stead. “ I shall  be  looking  forward  to  Health  and  the  Spring  and  a regular 
routine  of  our  old  walks,”  he  wrote  to  Miss  Brawne  on  February  10,  1820.  A 
day  or  two  later  his  message  was  : “ When  I send  this  round  I shall  be  at  the 
front  parlour  watching  to  see  you  show  yourself  for  a minute  in  the  garden.” 
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Another  time  he  wrote  : “ You  will  have  a pleasant  walk  to-day.  1 shall  see 
you  pass.  I shall  follow  you  Avith  my  eyes  over  the  Heath.  . . . Come  round 
to  my  window  for  a moment  when  you  have  read  this.”  Again,  “When  you 
pass’d  my  window  home  yesterday,  I was  fill’d  with  as  much  admiration  as  if 
I had  then  seen  you  for  the  first  time.”  ^ 

After  a time  he  was  compelled  to  tear  himself  away  from  this  close 
companionship,  and  went  to  live  in  a cheap  lodging  in  College  Street, 
Westminster,  near  the  Dilkes  ; but  there  was  no  peace  for  him  any  more. 
He  felt  so  wretched  away  from  Hampstead  and  all  he  loved  that,  come  what 
might,  he  must  return.  “ I cannot  exist  without  you,”  he  wrote  to  JNIiss 
Brawne.  “ I am  forgetful  of  everything  but  seeing  you  again — my  life  seems 
to  stop  there — I can  see  no  further.  You  have  absorb’d  me.” 

So  he  returned  to  Wentworth  Place,  rejoined  Brown,  and  saw  JNIiss 
Brawne  again  after  a separation  of  four  months.  Matters  hastened  to  a 
crisis.  Decided  symptoms  of  consumption  set  in.  One  night  on  returning 
home  in  a fevered  condition  he  was  persuaded  by  Brown  to  go  to  bed.  Brown 
entered  the  chamber  as  Keats  leapt  into  bed.  Keats  began  to  cough,  and  a 
spot  of  blood  was  seen  on  the  sheet.  “ Bring  me  the  candle,  Brown,”  he 
said,  and  after  examining  the  spot  he  said,  “ I know  the  colour  of  that 
blood — that  drop  is  my  death-warrant — I must  die.”  There  was  an  occasional 
rally  afterwards,  and  in  March  he  was  able  to  go  to  London,  which  gave 
his  friends  hope  that  he  might  still  recover.  Unfortunately,  in  May,  Brown 
went  on  another  tour  in  Scotland,  Keats  seeing  him  off  at  Gravesend,  but 
with  a sad  heart,  because  Brown’s  leaving  Hampstead  meant  that  Keats  himself 
would  no  longer  have  a home  there.  For  the  next  seven  weeks  he  lived  in 
Wesleyan  Place,  Kentish  Town,  near  Hunt,  and  thence  took  occasional  drives 
to  Hampstead.  On  one  of  these  excursions  in  company  with  Hunt,  he  rested 
on  a seat  in  Well  Walk  and,  bursting  into  a flood  of  tears,  declared  that  his 
heart  was  breaking.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  William  Hone,  as  related  in  his 
Table  Book,  one  day  saw  Keats  “ sobbing  his  dying  breath  into  a handkerchief 
— 'glancing  parting  looks  towards  the  quiet  landscape  he  had  loved  so  much.” 
There,  too,  Coleridge  had  conversed  with  Keats  and,  after  shaking  hands  with 
him,  had  turned  to  Hunt  and  whispered,  “ There  is  death  in  that  hand.” 

* I am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman  (whose  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Keats  has  resulted  in 
much  new  light  being  thrown  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  poet)  for  many  of  the  quotations  from  letters  here 
given,  and  especially  for  permission  to  reproduce  various  letters  and  relics  in  his  possession,  which  are  more 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  titles  of  Mr.  Forman’s  different  works  hearing  on  Keats  are 
recoi'ded  in  Chapter  XXX.  (The  Bibliography  of  Hampstead). 
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FACSIMILE  OF  AN  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  OF  KEATS  WRITTEN  AT  HAMPSTEAD  TO  FANNY  BRAWNE. 

From  the  Buxton  Forman  Collection. 
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During  the  last  few  weeks  of  Keats’s  stay  in  Kentisli  Town  he  was  an  inmate 
of  Hunt’s  house  in  Mortimer  Terrace,  his  condition  being  too  serious  for  him 
to  be  left  alone. 

In  the  midst  of  these  unhappy  forebodings  Keats’s  final  volume,  con- 
taining Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Hyperion,  and  the  Odes,  was 
published  ; and  at  last  there  was  praise  for  his  poetry.  This  was  in  July  1820. 
It  was  now  too  late.  Nothing  could  cheer  him.  In  August  he  determined 
to  go  back  to  his  old  lodging  in  Well  Walk  ; but  IMrs.  Brawne  offered  him 
the  hospitality  of  her  own  home,  and  there,  living  under  the  same  roof  as  his 
betrothed,  and  tended  and  cared  for  by  her,  he  remained  until  September  17, 
when  lie  left  Hampstead  for  ever.  This  step  had  become  imperative,  the 
doctors  stating  that  he  could  not  hope  to  survive  tlie  winter  in  England. 
He  was  without  money,  and  could  not  go  alone.  His  friends  were  appealed 
to,  and  not  in  vain.  Taylor  (of  the  firm  of  Taylor  and  Hessey,  Keats’s 
publishers)  advanced  £100  for  the  cojiyright  of  Endymion.  Shelley  sent  aid 
from  Pisa,  and  invited  Keats  to  come  and  stay  with  him  “ as  an  honoured  and 
welcome  guest  ” ; but  he  was  compelled  to  defer  the  acceptance  of  the  offer. 
Still,  it  was  to  Italy,  it  was  decided,  that  Keats  must  go.  Tlie  difficulty  was 
to  find  him  a companion.  Brown  was  away  in  Scotland  ; Dilke,  Haslam,  and 
others  were  bound  to  London  by  various  duties.  At  last  .loseph  Severn,  a 
young  artist  friend  of  Keats,  and  winner  of  the  Royal  Academy’s  gold  medal, 
offered  to  accompany  the  poet,  and  the  two  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the 
Maj'ia  Croxvther  early  in  the  morning  of  September  18,  Mr.  Taylor  and 
William  Haslam  being  there  to  see  them  off.  Brown  had  hurried  from 
Scotland,  too,  to  say  farewell  ; but,  by  a strange  series  of  mishaps,  the  meeting 
was  prevented,  although  at  the  very  time  of  Keats’s  sailing  Brown  was  on 
board  the  vessel  which  had  brought  him  from  Dundee,  lying  at  anchor  within 
a stone’s  throw  of  the  Maria  Croxvther.  From  Naples  he  wrote  to  Brown  : 
“ There  is  nothing  in  this  world  of  sufficient  interest  to  divert  me  from  her  a 
moment.  This  was  the  case  when  I was  in  England  ; I cannot  recollect  with- 
out shuddering  the  time  that  I was  a prisoner  at  Hunt’s,  and  used  to  keep  my 
eyes  fixed  on  Hampstead  all  day.” 

The  rest  of  Keats’s  story  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  The  thought 
of  her  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Hampstead  consumed  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  declared  in  a letter  to  Brown,  written  as  the  ship  was  in  the  Solent : 
“ The  very  thing  which  I want  to  live  most  for  will  be  a great  occasion  of  my 
death.  ...  I wish  for  death  every  day  and  night  to  deliver  me  from  my  pains. 
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and  then  I wish  death  away,  for  death  would  destroy  even  these  pains,  which 
are  better  than  nothing,”  A day  or  two  later,  still  with  her  in  his  mind,  he 
wrote  his  last  verses — tlie  pathetie  love  sonnet  beginning,  “ Bright  star,  would 
I were  stedfast  as  thou  art,”  Perhaps  the  saddest  of  all  commentaries  on  this 
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REPRODUCTION  OF  TITLE-PAGE  OF  KEATs’s  LAST  VOLUME,  WITH  PRESENTATION  INSCRIPTION 
TO  MISS  BRAWNE,  “ TO  F.  B.  FROM  J.  K.” 

From  the  Buxton  Forman  Collection. 


love  story  and  the  circumstances  of  the  poet’s  death  is  that  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke  in  the  memoir  of  his  grandfather,  the  friend  of  Keats,  prefaced  to 
The  Papers  of  a Critie.  He  says  : “Keats  died  admired  only  by  his  personal 
friends,  and  by  Shelley ; and  even  ten  years  after  his  death,  when  the  first 
memoir  was  proposed,  tlie  woman  he  had  loved  had  so  little  belief  in  his  poetic 
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reputation  that  she  wrote  to  JNIr.  Dilke  : ‘ The  kindest  thing  would  be  to  let 
him  rest  for  ever  in  the  obscurity  to  which  circumstances  have  eondemned 
him.’  Mr.  Dilke,  however,  lived  not  only  long  enough  to  be  able  to  help  Lord 
Houghton  with  his  Life  of  Keats,  but  long  enough  to  see  the  name  of  Keats 
placed  among  the  first  in  the  roll  of  English  poets.”  On  February  23,  1821, 
five  months  after  leaving  Hampstead,  Keats  died  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful 
frieud  Severn,  in  the  house  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  which  to-day  is  a Keats 
Museum,  having  been  purchased  by  public  subscription,  contributed  from  all 
])arts  of  the  world,  and  dedicated  to  his  memory  for  ever.  Another  memorial 
is  in  Hampstead  Parish  Church,  and  was  the  gift  of  re])resentatives  of  poetry 


ETHUSCAN  LAMP  GIVEN  BY  BYRON  TO  KEATS,  AND  BY  KEATS  TO  FANNY  BRAWNE. 

From  the  Buxton  Forman  Collection. 

and  literature  in  America.  It  consists  of  a bust  of  the  poet,  and  bears  the 
inscription : 

TO  THE  EVER  LIVING  MEMORY 
OF  JOHN  KEATS 
THIS  MONUMENT  IS  ERECTED 
BY  AMERICANS.  MDCCCXCIV. 

This  bust  was  unveiled  on  July  16,  1894,  Mr.  F.  Holland  Day  making  the 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  American  subscribers.  JMr.  Edmund  Gosse  received 
the  memorial  in  the  name  of  “ the  men  of  letters  in  England.”  Lord  Crewe, 
then  Lord  Houghton,  son  of  Keats’s  first  biographer,  gave  an  address.  The 
only  other  memorial  to  Keats  in  Hampstead  is  the  tablet  which  the  Society  of 
Arts  placed  on  Lawn  Bank  in  1896,  the  inscription  on  which  runs  : 

JOHN  KEATS 
POET 

LIVED  IN  THIS  HOUSE. 

BORN  1795.  DIED  1821. 

One  day,  perhaps,  England  itself  will  render  the  tribute  of  a memorial  to 
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Keats  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Wherever  poetry  can  be  appreciated  Keats’s 
memory  will  always  be  revered,  and  poets  themselves  will  continue  to  pen 
tributes  to  his  immortal  verse.  Shelley’s  Adonais  is  perhaps  the  finest  elegy 
in  the  language,  rendered  all  the  more  pathetic  by  the  fact  that  a volume  of 
Keats’s  poems  was  found  in  Shelley’s  pocket  when  his  body  was  recovered 
in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  Keats  lies  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome 
near  the  pyramid  of  Gains  Cestius ; by  his  side  repose  the  remains  of  .Joseph 


THE  GRAVE  OF  KEATS^  SHOWING  INSCRIPTION. 
Drawn  by  Harry  Fenn  from  a photograph  taken  about  1883. 


Severn,  and  Shelley’s  body  lies  buried  not  far  away  but  in  a newer  part  of  the 
ground.  Severn  lived  until  1879.  Fanny  Keats  (who  became  Sehora  Llanos) 
outlived  Severn,  and  a relation  of  hers  ministered  to  him  in  his  old  age.  This 
cemetery  is  “ a place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  English  race  for  ever.” 

The  late  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  himself  a Hampstead  man,  spoke  truly 
when  he  said  that  “ of  all  poets  and  men  of  letters  intimately  connected  with 
Hampstead,  John  Iveats  is  the  greatest,  and  no  circumstance  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  place  reflects  so  much  honour  upon  it  as  the  composition  of 
his  ‘Ode  to  a Nightingale’  written  upon  a Hampstead  lawn.” 
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This  great  Ode,  so  entirely  poetie  in  coneeption,  so  majestic  in  style, 
although  not  published  in  book  form  until  1820,  was  written  in  1819,  and  was 
first  printed  in  July  of  that  year  in  a quarterly  magazine  called  Annals  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  a publication  in  which  Haydon  was  interested,  edited  by  James 
Elmes.  According  to  Haydon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  close  intimacy  with 


PROFILE  VIEW  OF  THE  DEATH-MASK  OF  KEATS,  BY  HAYDON. 
From  the  mask  in  tlie  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


Keats,  the  poet  repeated  the  Ode  to  him  one  evening  as  they  were  walking 
in  the  Kilburn  meadows,  “ before  be  put  it  to  paper,^  in  a low,  tremulous 
undertone  which  affected  me  extremely.”  In  the  Dilke  Collection  of  Keats 
Relics  there  is  a fair  copy  of  this  Ode  written  at  the  end  of  a copy  of  the 
Endymion,  bearing  date  “ May  1819.”  The  very  soul  of  the  poet  and  the 
atmosphere  of  his  living  outlook  are  breathed  in  this  inspired  composition  : 

* This  scarcely  tallies  with  Brown’s  story  of  his  having-  collected  and  pieced  together  the  loose  scraps  of 
the  Ode  which  Keats  had  thrust  behind  some  books.  See  ante,  p.  151. 
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ODE  TO  A NIGHTINGALE 

My  heart  aches,  and  a drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 
One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk  : 
’Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 

But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness, — 

That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 
In  some  melodious  jdot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numbeidess, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

,1 


THE  GR.WES  OK  KEATS  AND  SEVERN  IN  THE  KROTE.STANT  CEMETERY  AT  ROME. 
Krom  a photograph  taken  about  1883. 


O,  for  a draught  of  vintage  ! that  hath  been 
Cool’d  a long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth. 

Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 

Dance,  and  Proven9al  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  ! 

O for  a beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

And  purple-stained  mouth  ; 

That  I might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
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Where  pals}"^  shakes  a few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs, 

W'here  youth  grows  jiale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies ; 
Wliere  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-ey’d  despairs. 

Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away  ! away  ! for  I will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 

Already  with  thee ! tender  is  the  night. 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne. 

Cluster’d  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light. 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

1 cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 

But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild  ; 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 

Fast-fading  violets  cover’d  up  in  leaves  ; 

And  mid-May’s  eldest  child. 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I listen ; and,  for  many  a time 

1 have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 

Call’d  him  soft  names  in  many  a mused  rhyme. 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 

Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  I'ich  to  die. 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy ! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I have  ears  in  vain — 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 

The  voice  I hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm’d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 
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Forlorn ! the  very  word  is  like  a bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 

Adieu ! the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  fam’d  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 

Adieu  ! adieu  ! thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 

Up  the  hill-side ; and  now  ’tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades  : 

Was  it  a vision,  or  a waking  di'eam 

Fled  is  that  music  : — Do  I wake  or  sleep  ? 

As  the  supreme  inspiration  of  the  Hampstead  scene  I cannot  do  less  than  give  it 
re-quotation  in  these  pages,  well  as  it  is  known.  It  would  not  be  in  the  fitness  of 
things  that  it  should  be  omitted.  The  memory  of  this  association  will  grow  with 
the  years,  as  Keats’s  influence  extends.  At  his  best  he  was  a true  Elizabethan. 
“ He  is  with  Shakespeare,”  wrote  JMatthew  Arnold.  His  romances  glow  with 
the  mediaeval  spirit.  Tennyson  said,  “ The  man  I count  greater  than  all — 
AVordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  every  one  of  them — is  Keats,  who 
died  at  twenty-five — thousands  of  faults,  but  he’s  wonderful ! ” At  another 
time  Tennyson  said  of  Keats,  “ If  he  had  lived  he  woidd  have  been  the 

greatest  of  us  all.”  Coventry  Patmore,  who  spent  some  happy  years  at 

Hampstead,  observed,  “ If  Keats  had  lived  ten  years  longer  he  would  have 
been  the  greatest  man  we  ever  had,”  which  serves  to  recall  Keats’s  own 
cherished  yearning : 

O for  ten  years  ! that  1 may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy  ! So  I may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 

Barry  Cornwall  thought  him  “more  intensely  and  exclusively  poetical 
than  any  other  writer.” 

To  some  of  his  contemporaries  Keats  did  not  appear  so  great.  Byron, 

notably,  had  a sneer  for  him,  and  shortly  after  Keats’s  death  could  speak  of 

the  “ Quarterly  so  savage  and  tartarly  ” having  “ killed  John  Keats  ” ; while  in 
Don  Juan  he  had  only  a scornful  pity  for  the  “ mind,  that  fiery  particle,”  that 
had  “ let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article.”  Byron  made  amends  later,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  doubtless  came  to  know  that,  although  Keats  had  felt  the 
unjust  criticism  of  a reviewer  keenly,  he  had  not  suffered  from  it  more  than  a 
passing  depression.  Keats,  conscious  of  his  own  poetic  power,  went  on  with 
his  work  with  greater  ardour  after  the  unfavourable  criticisms.  Probably  he 
would  himself  have  agreed  with  Carlyle,  who,  years  after,  referring  to  the 
“ killed  by  the  Quarterly  ” idea,  made  the  characteristic  remark,  “If  a man 
ean  be  killed  by  a review,  let  it  be  done.” 
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It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  left  Hamp- 
stead his  extremely  valuable  eollection  of  Keats  relics  (long  on  exhibition  at 
Chelsea)  on  account  of  Hampstead’s  connection  with  Keats  and  with  Sir 
Charles’s  grandfather,  Wentworth  Dilke,  from  whom  some  of  the  relics  were 
inherited,  while  others  were  obtained  from  IMajor  Charles  Brown  of  Taranaki, 
son  of  Charles  A.  Brown,  Keats’s  friend.^ 

In  January  1910,  John  Street  was  re-named  by  the  London  County 


BUST  OF  JOHN  KEATS  IN  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN,  HAMPSTEAD. 

The  first  memorial  to  Keats  raised  on  English  soil. 

Council,  Keats  Grove.  This  change  of  name  was  met  with  much  opposition, 
but  eventually  it  must  be  conceded  to  have  been  a fitting  if  tardy  honouring 
of  a great  name. 

Shelley’s  associations  with  Hampstead  are  of  a more  fleeting  character 
than  those  of  Leigh  Hunt  or  Keats.  Still,  both  he  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  were  frequently  at  Hampstead.  In  1817 
Shelley  was  there  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  respecting 
the  custody  of  his  children,  and  even  at  that  anxious  time  indulged  his 
“ impulse  of  an  infancy  outlasting  manhood  ” and  “ made  to  float  a rude 

* These  relics  are  now  on  e.vhibition  at  the  Central  Public  Library  in  the  Finchley  Iload. 
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idealism  of  a paper  boat”  on  the  pond  in  the  Vale  of  Health.  Thornton 
Hunt,  Leigh  Hunt’s  son,  in  an  artiele  contributed  by  him  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  February  1863,  relates  how  he  and  Shelley  “played  with  paper 
boats  ” on  the  pond,  “ watching  the  way  in  which  the  wind  carried  some  of 
them  over,  or  swamped  most  of  them  before  they  had  surmounted  many 
billows,  and  then  Shelley  playfully  said  how  he  should  like  it  if  we  could  get 
into  one  of  the  boats  and  be  shipwrecked.”  Hampstead  seems  to  have  brought 
out  the  natural  playfulness  of  Shelley’s  character.  Cowden  Clarke  gives  us  a 
picture  of  him,  with  his  lounging  gait,  scampering  and  bounding  over  the  gorse 
bushes  on  the  Heath  late  one  night,  “ now  close  upon  us  and  now  shouting 
from  the  height  like  a wild  schoolboy.”  Shelley  had  a lodging  in  Pond  Street, 
then  the  fashionable  street  of  the  village,  and  noted  for  the  many  physicians  who 
resided  there,  among  them  Baron  Dimsdale,  the  man  who  had  vaccinated  the 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  and,  after  receiving  his  pecuniary  reward,  had 
been  told  to  quit  the  country  with  all  speed,  as  shoidd  fatal  results  follow  the 
operation  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  her  Majesty’s  death  and  punished 
accordingly. 

Byron’s  connection  with  Hampstead  was  not  abiding.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  joined  the  brother  poets  at  Hunt’s  cottage ; though 
he  is  said  to  have  spent  some  weeks  of  a summer  in  one  of  the  small  cottages 
there,  near  the  one  subsequently  occupied  by  Hunt.  There  is  a tradition  that 
the  author  of  Childe  Harold  wrote  two  lines,  afterwards  included  in  that  poem, 
on  a window  pane  of  the  cottage  referred  to ; but  I do  not  know  of  any 
positive  evidence  of  this.  Byron,  however,  in  spite  of  his  sympathy  with  Leigh 
Hunt  and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  of  speech  for  which  he  had  suffered, 
did  not  belong  to  Hunt’s  set.  Indeed,  when  the  two  were  for  a time  residing 
in  different  houses  at  Genoa,  in  1823,  Byron,  in  a letter  to  Moore,  said  : “Of 
Hunt  I see  little  : once  a month  or  so,  and  then  on  his  own  business  generally. 
You  may  easily  suppose  that  I know  too  little  of  Hampstead  and  his  satellites 
to  have  much  communion  or  community  with  him.” 

Hampstead  had  an  appreciative  admirer  in  Charles  Lamb.  While  Hunt 
lived  there  his  visits  were  frequent,  and  he  was  generally  accompanied  by  his 
sister  Mary,  to  whom,  after  the  tragic  event  which  cast  a shadow  across  both 
their  lives,  he  was  devoted.  That  event — the  slaying  of  her  mother  in  a fit  of 
insanity — lay  some  years  behind  in  the  secrets  of  the  past  during  these  days  of 
pleasant  Hampstead  reunions,  and  was  known  to  few,  for  in  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  affair  names  had  been  considerately  withheld  out  of  sympathy 
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for  Lamb,  to  whose  loving  care  Mary  was  given  over  after  a short  detention  in 
an  asylum.  She  was  a brilliantly  gifted  woman,  of  much  literary  ability,  and, 
except  at  the  times  when  the  malady  recurred,  was  of  the  most  kindly  nature. 
AVhen  these  times  Avere  imminent,  of  which  in  later  years,  fortunately,  she  had 
ample  warning,  I.,amb  and  his  sister  would  set  out  hand-in-hand  to  the  retreat 
at  Finchley,  where  she  was  cared  for  until  the  attack  had  run  its  course.  Tliey 
Avalked  from  their  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury  through  the  quiet  fields  and  across 


LORD  BYRON. 

From  the  portrait  by  Thos.  Phillips,  R.A.,  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Chermside. 

Hampstead  Heath  to  the  place  of  refuge.  After  a few  weeks,  the  sufferer, 
restored  to  reason,  was  taken  away  by  her  faithful  brother,  and  the  two  retraced 
the  same  path,  returning  to  their  home  and  their  accustomed  life. 

Hone  tells  a Hampstead  story  in  which  he  and  Lamb  figured.  The  two 
often  rambled  about  the  Heath  together,  winding  up  their  outing  with  a glass 
at  The  Bull  and  Bush.  One  night,  after  leaving  the  tavern  at  North  End, 
they  began  to  moralise  on  the  evils  of  snuff-taking,  a weakness  in  which 
both  indulged  to  excess,  and  in  their  new  zeal  came  to  the  serious  resolve  to 
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abandon  the  habit  from  that  moment.  To  prove  their  earnestness,  they  there 
and  then  threw  away  their  snuff-boxes,  and  proceeded  to  Town  like  men 
conscious  of  having  performed  a noble  and  self-denying  deed.  Next  morning 
the  deed  did  not  seem  quite  so  praiseworthy  to  Lamb.  He  wandered  back  to 
the  Heath,  and  found  himself  ferreting  about  among  the  furze  and  brushwood 
in  quest  of  his  snuff-box.  While  thus  engaged,  he  observed  anotlier  man 


CHARLES  LAMB  AT  THE  AGE  OF  TWENTY-FOUR. 

From  the  picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

searching  for  something.  It  was  Hone.  They  smiled  at  each  other.  “ It  was 
no  use,”  said  Lamb:  “ I passed  a wretched  night  without  my  box.”  “ So  did 
I,”  sighed  Hone:  “that’s  why  I’m  here.”  “Did  you  buy  any  snuff  on  the 
road  ? ” asked  I^amb.  “ Certainly,”  was  the  answer ; and  Hone  produced  a 
packet  of  snuff  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  before  proceeding  with  their  search 
they  regaled  themselves  heartily.  “ I thought  we  should  meet  here,”  chuckled 
Hone.  Tlien  the  search  was  resumed,  and  proving  successful  the  recovery 
was  celebrated  at  The  Bull  and  Bush. 
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For  many  years  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare,  the  Quaker  banker,  who  resided  at 
the  old  Georgian  mansion,  then  and  now  known  as  Heath  House,  near 
Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  made  his  house  the  gathering-ground  of  politicians, 
poets,  and  philanthropists.  While  Keats  was  pouring  forth  his  strains  at 
AVentworth  Place,  Mr.  Hoare  was  engaged  heart  and  soul  in  promoting  tlie 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  At  Heath  House,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce, 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and  other  champions  of  the  cause  held  frequent 
meetings  in  furtherance  of  the  good  work.  The  Hoares  formed  a connection 
with  Hampstead  that  lasted  with  ever-extending  influence  from  1790  (when 


WILLIAM  HONE. 

From  ail  engraving  after  the  picture  by  George  Patten,  A.R.A.,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare  purchased  Heath  House)  until  recent  times.  In  1807 
Mr.  Hoare  purchased  The  Hill  close  by,  and  presented  it  as  a marriage  gift  to 
his  son,  the  second  Samuel  Hoare,  whose  wife  was  one  of  the  Norwich  Gurneys 
ajid  sister  of  JMrs.  Fry.  The  son  was  as  eager  an  Abolitionist  as  his  father, 
and  had  a similar  liking  for  literary  society.  There  were  notable  gatherings 
from  time  to  time  at  Heath  House  and  at  The  Hill.  Under  both  roofs  were 
welcomed  some  of  the  brightest  intellects  of  the  day — Coleridge,  Rogers, 
Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Southey,  Scott,  Byron,  .Joanna  Baillie,  the  Barbaulds, 
JMrs.  Siddons,  and  Edward  Irving,  as  well  as  the  Abolitionist  leaders. 

In  his  later  years  Crabbe,  to  whom  JMr.  Hoare  had  been  first  introduced 
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at  Bath,  sometimes  remained  for  eonsiderable  periods  at  Heath  House. 
“ The  last  time  I saw  Crabbe,”  wrote  Campbell  in  1817,  “ was  at  Mr.  Hoare’s 
at  Hampstead.  He  very  kindly  eame  with  me  to  the  coach  to  see  me 
off,  and  I never  pass  that  spot  on  the  top  of  Hampstead  Heath  without 
tliinking  of  him.”  Another  interesting  glimpse  of  Crabbe’s  connection  with 


CHARLES  LAMB,  WITH  FACSIMILE  OF  HIS  AUTOGRAPH. 

A copy  of  the  portrait  issued  in  the  Maclise  series  of  portraits  in  Fraser’s  Magazine. 


Hampstead  is  afforded  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Life,  by  Crabbe’s 
son  : “ During  his  first  and  second  visits  to  London  my  fatlier  spent  a good 
deal  of  his  time  beneatli  the  hospitable  roof  of  tlie  late  Samuel  Hoare,  Esquire, 
on  Hampstead  Heath.  He  owed  his  introduction  to  this  respected  family  to 
his  friends  Mr.  Bowles  and  the  author  of  the  delightful  Excursions  in  the 
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IVest,  Mr.  Warner ; and  though  Mr.  Hoare  was  an  invalid,  and  little  disposed 
to  form  new  connections,  he  was  so  much  gratified  with  Mr.  Crabbe’s  manners 
and  conversation  that  their  acquaintance  soon  grew  into  an  affectionate  and 
lasting  intimacy.  INIr.  Crabbe  made  Hampstead  his  headquarters  on  his  spring 
visits  ; and  only  repaired  from  thence  occasionally  to  the  brilliant  circles  of 
the  metropolis.”  What  a contrast  was  this  to  the  time  when,  uncertain  of 
his  future,  he  had  “paced  up  and  down  Westminster  Bridge  all  night  in  an 


SAMUEL  HOARE  (1751-1825). 

Pliotographed  from  a contemporary  portrait. 

agony  of  suspense,”  wondering  what  Burke  would  reply,  if  he  replied  at  all, 
to  the  letter  and  poems  he  had  left  in  pathetic  despair  at  the  statesman’s  house. 
Burke  saved  him  to  literature  and  to  these  after-happy  days  at  Hampstead. 
Crabbe  himself,  in  a letter  written  during  one  of  his  visits,  throws  a little 
additional  light  on  the  literary  Hampstead  of  his  day,  although  he  has 
nothing  to  say  of  Hunt,  or  Keats,  or  Shelley,  the  intenser  spirits  of  the 
time.  “ My  time  passes,  I cannot  tell  how  pleasantly,”  he  writes.  “ To-day 
I read  one  of  my  long  stories  to  my  friends  and  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  and  her 
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sister.  It  was  a task ; but  they  encouraged  me,  and  were  or  seemed  gratified. 
I rhyme  at  Hampstead  with  a great  deal  of  felicity  ; for  nothing  interrupts  me 
but  kind  calls  to  something  pleasant.  I have  seen  many  things  and  many 
people.  I have  seen  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  have  been  some  days 
with  JNIr.  Rogers,  and  at  last  have  been  at  the  Athenseum,  and  purpose  to 
visit  the  Royal  Institution,  and  have  been  to  Richmond  in  a steamboat.” 


SAMUEL  HOARE  ( 1 783-1  S-iG). 

Photograplied  from  a water-colour  drawing. 

At  another  time  Crabbe  wrote : “ Such  is  tlie  state  of  the  garden  here 
in  which  I walk  and  read,  that  in  a morning  like  this  the  smell  of  the 
flowers  is  fragrant  beyond  anything  I ever  perceived  before.  It  is  what 
I suppose  may  be  in  Persia  or  other  Oriental  countries — a paradisaical 
sweetness.”  The  vignette  frontispiece  of  vol.  viii.  of  the  eight-volume  edition 
of  Crabbe’s  works,  published  in  1834,  consists  of  a somewhat  idealised  view 
of  the  Vale  of  Health  Pond,  engraved  by  E.  Finden  after  a drawing  by 
Stanfield,  showing  Heath  House  in  the  background.  Wordsworth  in  the 
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beautiful  lines,  written  in  1835,  in  which  he  laments  the  setting  of  so  many 
distinguished  poetic  stars,  has  a reference  to  Crabbe  and  Hampstead  : 

Our  haughty  life  is  crowned  with  darkness. 

Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreath, 

On  which  with  thee,  O Crabbe ! forth  looking, 

I gazed  from  Hampstead’s  breezy  heath. 

As  if  but  yesterday  departed, 

Tliou,  too,  ai't  gone  before  ; but  why. 

O’er  ripe  fruit,  seasonably  gathered. 

Should  frail  survivors  heave  a sigh  ? 


THE  REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

From  the  engraving  by  J.  Thomson  .after  the  painting  by  W.  H.  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  1825,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

There  was  so  much  in  Crabbe — “ Nature’s  sternest  painter,  but  the  best,”  as 
Byron  styled  him,  or  “Pope  in  worsted  stockings,”  as  James  Smith  dubbed 
him — that  harmonised  with  the  humane  feelings  of  the  Hoares  that  his 
presence  at  Heath  House  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome.  There  also  came 
Beattie,  the  author  of  The  Minstrel,  pious  Hannah  More,  and  other  writers 
to  whom  the  orthodox  religious  ideal  was  ever  present,  and  to  whom  the  newer 
poets  were  as  so  many  evil  spirits.  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare  died  in  1825,  two 
years  before  his  friend  Wilberforce’s  Slave  Trade  Abolition  Bill  was  passed. 
The  second  Samuel  Hoare  died  in  1846.  His  son,  Mr.  John  Gurney  Hoare, 
lived  at  The  Hill  many  years,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Heath  from  the  encroachments  of  the  lord  of  the 
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manor,  which  was  ended  in  1870  by  the  purchase  of  the  manorial  rights  in 


FACSIMILE  OF  AN  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  CRABBE  FROM  HAMPSTEAD  CONCERNING  TALES  OF  THE  HALL. 

From  the  Buxton  Forman  Collection. 


the  Heath. 


The  Hill  was  in  possession  of  the  Hoare  family  for  nearly  a 


HEATH  HOUSE. 


AT  THE  JUNCTION  OF  THE  SPANIARDS  ROAD 
AND  NORTH  END  ROAD. 

NEAR  JACK  STRAW'S  CASTLE. 

(1910.) 

From  a Water-Colour  Drawing 
by  A.  R.  Quinton. 


In  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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century ; and  Heath  House — now  (1912)  occupied  by  Lord  Iveagh — repre- 
sented a still  longer  suecession  of  Hoare  ownership.  The  present  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare,  son  of  JMr.  John  Gurney  Hoare,  was  born  at  The  Hill  in  1841.  Joseph 
Hoare,  a brother  of  John  Gurney  Hoare,  and  a son  of  the  second  Samuel 
Hoare,  born  in  1814  at  The  Hill,  died  at  Child’s  Hill  House,  at  the  top  of 
Platt’s  Lane,  in  1886.  He  had  lived  there  for  forty  years  ; a former  owner 
was  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  from  whom  this  thoroughfare  takes  its  name.  Mr. 
•loseph  Hoare  was  an  active  magistrate,  and  connected  with  several  religious 
societies ; he  was  instrumental  in  building  Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  and  All 
Saints,  Child’s  Hill,  and  also  took  a great  interest  in  the  formation  of  the 
Hampstead  Volunteer  Corps  in  1859,  becoming  one  of  its  honorary  members. 

Another  name  deserving  of  mention  in  conneetion  with  the  early  nine- 
teenth-eentury  literary  records  of  Hampstead  is  that  of  Thomas  Day,  the 
author  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  Day  was  eccentric,  retiring,  and  zealously 
absorbed  in  philanthropic  objects,  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out  privately, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  who  was  a Yorkshire  lady  of  fortune,  and  a 
member  of  the  Milnes  family.  Between  them  they  had  ample  means  ; but 
they  set  themselves  the  self-denying  task  of  living  as  frugally  as  possible 
in  a small  cottage  near  Hampstead  Heath  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
the  more  to  the  poor.  The  most  vivid  picture  left  to  us  of  this  worthy 
couple  and  their  Hampstead  life  is  from  the  pen  of  R,  L.  Edgeworth, 
father  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  Mr.  Edgeworth  regarded  Day  as  “ the  most 
virtuous  being  he  had  ever  known,”  and  visited  him  and  his  bride  “ in  in- 
convenient lodgings  at  Hampstead.”  Day  thought  that  by  living  in  this 
way,  “ where  he  was  not  known,  and  consequently  not  visited  by  anybody 
except  his  chosen  few,  he  should  accustom  his  bride  to  those  modes  of  life 
whieh  he  conceived  to  be  essential  to  her  happiness.”  It  is  said  that  Day  and 
his  wife  had  been  attracted  to  each  other  by  the  faet  that  they  were  both 
entirely  devoted  to  ideas  of  humanity.  During  their  courtship  “ they  discussed 
a great  variety  of  topies,  so  that  they  might  be  assured  of  each  other’s  opinions 
before  marriage,”  continuing  these  discussions  at  Hampstead,  where  they 
“argued  out  every  important  question  with  logie  and  eloquence,  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction.”  Their  eharities  were  many  and  seeret.  These  constituted 
their  life-work ; literature  was  but  a seeondary  eonsideration.  Their  main 
delight  would  seem  to  have  been  their  endless  arguments  concerning  the 
amelioration  of  the  hardships  of  life.  Winter  and  summer,  in  all  weathers, 
they  took  their  daily  walks  on  the  Heath,  where  their  eloquenee  eould  be 
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indulged  in  without  fear  of  interruption.  Edgeworth  came  upon  them  one 
day  when  the  snow  was  thick  on  the  ground,  the  lady  wearing  thick  shoes  and 
a frieze  cloak.  “ I never  was  acquainted  with  any  man  who  in  conversation 
reasoned  so  profoundly  and  logically,”  said  Edgeworth. 

Another  nineteenth-century  poet,  for  whom  association  with  Hampstead 


THOMAS  DAY. 

From  an  engraving  by  H.  Meyer  after  a portrait  by  Wright  of  Derby. 

may  be  claimed,  is  Tennyson.  He  is  believed  to  have  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Hampstead  about  1845,  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare,  at  The  Hill, 
now  called  “ The  Whinns,”  on  which  occasion  he  met  Wordsworth,  whom  a 
few  years  later  he  succeeded  in  the  laureateship. 

In  his  son’s  biography  of  him  ^ there  is  an  account  of  a dinner  given 
at  Hampstead  by  “a  society  of  authors.”  Serjeant  Talfourd  was  in 

* Tennyson  : A Memoir.  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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the  chair.  Tennyson  had  accepted  an  invitation  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  no  speech  would  be  required  of  him.  The  speeches  that  vcere 
made  seemed  to  have  suggested  the  query  to  the  poet,  which  he  incautiously 
uttered  aloud  to  his  neighbour,  “ I wonder  which  of  us  will  last  five  hundred 
years  ?”  This  brought  Talfourd  to  his  feet  with  the  affirmation  that  Tennyson 
himself  was  sure  of  such  an  honour ; Douglas  Jerrold  followed  with  the 
declaration  that  Tennyson  was  the  one  who  would  outlast  them  all.  The  poet 
protested  and  disclaimed,  and  went  on  at  some  length,  and,  it  would  seem, 
with  no  little  eloquence,  for  on  his  assuring  his  friends  that  he  was  unable  to 
make  a speech  on  the  subject  Talfourd  shouted  out,  “ Why,  you  are  making  a 
speech  ! ” “Yes,”  answered  Tennyson  ; “but  not  upon  my  legs.” 

After  that  Tennyson’s  visits  to  Hampstead  must  have  been  many, 
especially  during  the  time  of  his  lodging  in  Mornington  Place,  Hampstead 
Road.  Coventry  Patmore  told  a story  of  this  period  which  is  interesting. 
When  Tennyson  gave  up  his  Mornington  Place  lodging,  he  left  the  manuscript 
of  In  Memoriam  behind  him.  Patmore  called  to  recover  it.  The  landlady 
said  that  no  such  book  was  there ; but  it  was  at  last  discovered  in  a closet 
where  Tennyson  used  to  store  some  of  his  provisions. 

Tennyson’s  love  of  Hampstead  accounts  for  the  fact  that  his  mother 

spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  there.  It  is  uncertain  when  Mrs.  Tenny- 
son first  settled  in  the  house  known  as  Rose  Mount,  in  Flask  W alk ; 

but  she  was  living  there  in  1859  or  1860,  and  until  her  death  in  1865. 

The  Poet  Laureate  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  mother,  and  often  visited 
her.  She  was  loving  and  gracious,  fond  of  animals,  possessed  of  a con- 
siderable sense  of  humour,  and  was  often  to  be  seen  on  fine  days  in  her  bath- 
chair  on  the  Heath,  enjoying  the  air  and  the  view.  The  Prince’s  mother 
in  The  Princess  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  embodiment  of  Mrs.  Tennyson’s 
character  and  disposition.  “ Happy  he,”  the  poet  wrote. 

With  such  a mother!  faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him,  and  though  he  trip  and  fall 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay. 

She  is  also  described  in  Isabel,  one  of  her  son’s  early  poems.  “ She  was  a 
perfect  picture,”  wrote  Dr.  Ker  to  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  ; “ a beautiful 
specimen  of  the  English  gentlewoman,  loving  and  lovable — ‘ no  angel,  but  a 
dearer  being,’  and  so  sensitive  that  touch  her  feelings  ever  so  lightly  and  the 
tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  Then  it  was  we  used  to  hear  your  father  say,  ‘ Dam 
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your  eyes,  mother,  dam  your  eyes.’”  Dr.  Bickersteth,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
during  his  connection  with  Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  counted  JMrs.  Tenny- 
son among  the  members  of  his  congregation,  and  often  visited  Rose  JMount 
while  she  lived  there.  In  a letter  written  by  him  to  the  Times  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Dr.  Bickersteth  mentions  IVIrs.  Tennyson’s  funeral, 
at  which  he  officiated,  and  the  presence  of  the  poet  on  that  occasion.  Tenny- 
son was  unwilling  to  look  at  his  mother  as  she  lay  in  the  coffin,  saying,  “ JMy 
last  thoughts  of  her  shall  be  as  I saw  her  two  or  three  weeks  ago  sitting  in 
that  chair : that  look  is  printed  on  my  soul  for  ever.”  Dr.  Bickersteth  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service  at  Highgate  cemetery,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
mourners  to  the  house  it  was  urged  that  he  should  spend  the  afternoon  with 
them.  When  he  rose  to  leave,  Tennyson  accompanied  him  into  the  hall  and 
said,  “ I hope  you  will  not  think  I have  spoken  in  exaggerated  terms  of  my 
beloved  mother ; but  indeed  she  was  the  beautifullest  thing  God  Almighty 
ever  did  make.  ” 

The  poet  himself  made  the  following  reference  to  the  sad  event : “ Mon- 
day, Hampstead.  We  are  going  to  the  funeral  to-day.  The  departure  of  so 
blessed  a being,  almost  whose  last  words  were,  when  asked  how  she  felt,  ‘ very 
quiet,’  seems  to  have  no  sting  in  it,  and  she  declared  that  she  had  no  pain. 
W e all  of  us  hate  the  pompous  funeral  we  have  to  join  in,  black  plumes,  black 
coaches,  and  nonsense.  We  should  like  all  to  go  in  white  and  gold  rather, 
hut  convention  is  against  us.”  To  this  was  added  later  (after  the  funeral)  : 
All  has  gone  off  very  quietly.  A funeral  came  before  us,  and  a funeral 
followed.  I could  have  wished  for  the  country  churchyard.” 

The  work  by  which  Coventry  Patmore  will  be  chiefly  remembered  in 
days  to  come.  The  Angel  in  the  House,  may  be  regarded  as  having  had  its  rise 
and  its  setting  in  Hampstead.  It  was  in  Hampstead’s  fields,  at  a point  now 
crossed  by  Redington  Road,  that  his  offer  of  marriage  was  made  to  and  accepted 
by  his  “ angel  ” ; it  was  in  Hampstead  Parish  Church  that  the  poet  was  married 
to  her  in  1847  ; and  it  was  in  Elm  Cottage,  North  End,  Hampstead,  that  she 
died,  on  July  5,  1862.  This  cottage  was  pulled  down  and  on  its  site  another 
cottage  bearing  the  name  of  “Elmwood”  was  erected.  The  woman  who 
inspired  this  unique  poem  of  wedded  love  was  Emily  Augusta  Andrews, 
daughter  of  an  eminent  Congregationalist  minister.  At  the  time  they  became 
acquainted  she  was  living  in  St.  John’s  Wood,  and  he  in  a lodging  in 
Bloomsbury.  She,  whose  beauty  and  virtues  are  enshrined  in  The  Angel  in 
the  House,  was  married  to  Coventry  Patmore  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
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the  poem  was  completed  about  the  time  of  her  death.  Possessing  exceptional 
gifts,  and  the  charm  of  absolute  sincerity,  she  was  greatly  appreciated  by  such 
varied  geniuses  as  Tennyson,  lluskin.  Browning,  Millais,  Carlyle,  Rossetti,  and 
Woollier,  and  frequently  graced  their  gatlierings  or  entertained  them  in  her 


COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

From  a portrait  published  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 


own  drawing-room.  On  her  death-bed,  stricken  with  consumption,  she  made  a 
will  in  which  she  expressed  the  desire  that  her  husband  should  marry  again. 
She  wrote : “ I leave  my  wedding-ring  to  your  second  wife  with  my  love  and 
blessing  . . . also  I leave  you  my  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your  goodness 
and  love  to  me,  my  last  prayer  that  God  may  bless  and  console  you,  my  first, 
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last,  and  only  love.  If  in  a year  or  two  you  are  able  to  marry  again,  do  so 
happily,  feeling  that  if  my  spirit  can  watch  you  it  will  love  her  who  makes 
you  happy.”  In  writing  of  her  beauty,  Patmore  said  : 

To  look  on  her  moved  less  the  mind 
To  say  “ How  beauteous  ! ” than  “ How  good  and  kind  ! ” 

Hampstead  never  lost  its  charm  for  Coventry  Patmore.  Although  he 
and  his  wife  were  only  resident  there  for  a very  brief  period,  before  that 
time  they  lived  within  easy  reach  of  it,  first  in  Camden  Town,  next  in 
Kentish  Town,  and  later  at  Fortis  Green,  near  Finchley.  There  is  an  entry 
in  his  diary,  speaking  of  his  “ unspeakably  happy  walks  in  Millfield  Lane 
and  Hampstead  Lane,  every  day  for  years.”  It  was  there  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  walk  with  his  first  wife,  and  there  that  he  took  his  solitary 
walks  in  later  years.  The  poet’s  biographer,  IMr.  Basil  Champneys,  first  met 
Patmore  early  in  1864  walking  alone  in  this  direction.  This  was  a few 
months  before  his  second  marriage.  “ I caught  sight  at  the  corner  of  Caen 
A\^ood,”  writes  Mr.  Champneys,^  “ of  a sombre,  stately  figure  dressed  in  deep 
mourning.  My  friend  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  and 
though  but  a few  words  passed,  what  little  he  said  left  an  impression  of 
sadness,  gravity,  and  extreme  reticence,  entirely  consonant  to  his  appearance. 
He  seemed  as  one  who  had  passed  through  poignant  sorrow  with  unimpaired 
manliness  and  with  increase  of  dignity.” 

Some  twenty  years  before  that,  when  Patmore  was  living  in  Kentish 
Town,  he  and  William  Allingham,  another  poet  whose  memories  were  affection- 
ately linked  with  Hampstead,  walked  together  to  Hampstead  Heath.  There, 
“ looking  past  a foreground  of  fir-trees,”  they  watched  the  day  fade  into  night. 
On  each  side  was  “ a wide  undulating  prospect  tufted  with  trees,  and 
richly  cultivated,”  wrote  Mr.  Allingham  in  that  picturesque  prose  of  which 
he  was  a master,  “ a lake  shining  in  the  distance  under  the  evening  sky. 
On  the  other  side  huge  London  lying  sombre  and  silent.  We  were  just  in 
time  to  see  the  effect  of  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.  The  dusky  mass  awoke, 
and  here  and  there,  and  soon  all  over,  glowed  with  multitudinous  sparks — 
‘like,’  said  Patmore,  ‘the  volcanic  crust  of  the  earth  not  yet  cooled’ — or 
like  the  advancing  of  the  Last  Day ; no  ark  avails  against  that  fiery  deluge.” 
Then  Patmore  and  Allingham  returned  to  Highgate  and  went  down  the  hill, 
“ Patmore  showing  me  on  the  way,”  Mr.  Allingham  goes  on,  “ the  house,  in  a 

* Memories  and  Correspondence  of  Coventry  Patmore.  Basil  Champneys. 
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HARROW  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

From  an  Oil  Painting 
by  John  Constable,  R.A. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1825. 

(Size  of  Original  Picture,  24  ins.  x 31  ins.) 

In  the  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Beecham, 
Hampstead. 
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sort  of  crescent  with  trees  before  it,  where  he  formerly  lived,  and  where 
Emerson  and  Tennyson  sat  at  his  table  and  liked  each  other.”  ^ 

Some  years  later  Patmore  wished  to  purchase  the  house  in  which  his  first 
wife  died,  at  North  End,  but  was  unable  to  effect  his  object.  It  was  afterwards 
pulled  down. 

After  his  second  marriage  Patmore  took  a house  at  Epsom  for  his  wife 
and  children,  and,  for  the  eonvenience  of  his  duties  at  the  British  Museum, 
kept  on  his  old  rooms  in  Percy  Street.  This  arrangement  soon  fell  through, 
however ; and  he  took  apartments  at  Hampstead  for  himself  and  family, 
removing  not  long  afterwards  to  Bowden  Lodge,  Highgate. 

Hampstead  has  indeed  inspired  poetic  thoughts  and  feelings  in  minds 
which  the  current  of  the  time,  and  the  force  of  a strong  practical  nature,  have 
borne  from  poetic  heights  down  into  the  whirl  of  business  strivings  ; and,  among 
the  more  interesting  instances  in  point,  perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  Lord  Northcliffe,  now  a leading  personality  in  the  newspaper 
world,  once  upon  a time  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  making  of  verse,  with 
Hampstead  for  his  theme.  One  of  my  boys  some  time  ago  placed  in  my 
hands  a copy  of  the  Henley  House  School  Magazine  for  April  1882,  published 
at  Kilburn,  and  drew  my  attention  to  a poem  in  blank  verse  of  thirty-six  lines, 
entitled  “ Hampstead,”  and  signed  “ A.  C.  Harmsworth.”  This  was  indeed  a 
discovery,  and  I am  venturing  to  make  it  public,  even  without  permission. 
As  the  youthful  effusion  of  one  who  has  won  fame,  not  in  contemplation  of 
“ beauteous  views,”  such  as  he  then  dwelt  upon,  but  in  the  city,  “ all  draped 
in  clouds  from  many  a chimney’s  smoke,”  which  he  at  that  time  deplored  ; this 
example  of  poetie  musing,  produced  when  the  writer  was  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  has  certainly  a special  interest  of  its  own,  and  requires  no  apology  for 
being  quoted  here. 

There  is  a spot,  a paradise  on  earth, 

Within  short  distance  of  the  city’s  toils. 

Where  Londoner,  fatigued  by  noisy  streets 
Or  pent-up  office,  can  his  health  repair. 

There  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  glorious  Heath, 

The  blanched  cheek  with  colour  can  supply — 

There  from  the  heights  the  city  can  be  seen 

AH’  draped  in  clouds  from  many  a chimney’s  smoke  : 

Then,  turning  round  and  looking  west,  descry 

Far  o’er  the  mead  the  glistening  Brent’s  smooth  tide. 

And  further  still  from  out  the  trees  is  seen 


* William  Allingham,  A Diary.  Edited  by  H.  Allingham  and  I).  Radford. 
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The  slender  spire  of  Harrow’s  distant  church. 
Down  in  the  grassy  vale  with  hedges  lined 
The  swiftly  moving  train  its  journey  makes, 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE. 


Breathing  out  mists  of  snowy  cloudless  hue, 
Which  hasten  upward  to  their  kind  above. 
There  Cockney  sportsman  whiles  away  his  time 
With  rod  and  line,  surrounded  by  his  friends. 


MA/AP5TEAD  HEATH. 

HARROW  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

From  a Mezzotint  by  David  Lucas  in  the 
Bell-Moor  Collection  of  an  Oil  Painting 
by  John  Constable,  R.A. 

In  the  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Beecham, 
Hampstead. 
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Who  eagerly  the  bobbing  floatlet  watch. 
Perchance  a tiny  perch  the  bait  allures, 

And  then  ’tis  good  as  many  a playhouse  scene 
To  watch  the  excitement  of  the  achieving  crowd. 
There  the  proud  avenue  its  head  rears  high, 

And  smilingly  looks  down  on  happy  pairs — 
There  the  bright  gorse  w’ith  yellow  blossoms  gay. 
The  sunny  heath  with  jdeasing  light  illumes — 


ROSE  COTTAGE,  £N  THE  VALE  OF  HEALTH. 

Once  the  residence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  father  of  Lord  Northcliffc.  From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor 

Collection. 


There  by  a shady  walk  ’neath  ancient  trees, 

A spring  whose  virtues  are  unbounded,  flows. 

Above,  a tiny  lake,  down  in  yon  vale — 

An  ancient-looking  castle  meets  the  eye — 

The  ivy-mantled  church  with  slated  spire. 

The  narrow  straggling  streets — the  beauteous  views — 
To  enumerate  the  charms  of  this  fair  spot 
Would  occupy  the  span  of  many  a life. 

Hampstead — the  spot  which  most  of  all  I love. 

The  place  of  which  I never  yet  have  tired. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  HEATH,  AND  THE  STRUGGLES  FOR  ITS  PRESERVATION 

The  Heath’s  Attractions — -View  from  the  Flagstaff — Phil  Robinson — Mrs.  Lessingham’s  Case — Sir 
Francis  Willes  sued  for  Trespass — Sir  Thomas  Wilson  begins  to  build — Strenuous  Opposition 
— Primrose  Hill  in  Danger — A Widespread  Struggle — Death  intervenes — A Costly  Com- 
promise— The  Heath  saved — Squatters — The  Sandpits — Pasturage — The  Ponds — A Famous 
Cricket  Match — Struggle  for  Parliament  Hill — Profits  to  the  Lords  of  the  Soil — ^Telegraph 
Hill — Capture  of  Golder’s  Hill — Wyldes  Farm — A Poem. 


UT  for  its  Heath,  Hampstead  must  long  ago  have  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  bricks  and  mortar,  and  of  little 
more  account  as  a health  or  holiday  resort  than  any 
other  house-covered  suburb  of  London.  It  is  to  the 
retention  of  this  noble  open  space,  which,  at  its  highest 
point,  near  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  is  440  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  that  Hampstead  owes  its  unique 
character.  Everything  in  and  around  Hampstead 
takes  its  colour  and  significance  in  relation  to  this 
breezy  altitude,  the  highest  of  the  hills  near  London.  It  is  not,  however,  its 
height  or  its  extent  alone  that  constitutes  the  Heath’s  attraction.  It  is  the 
rare  diversity  of  its  features — features  that  in  similar  combination  may 
perhaps  be  looked  for  in  vain  near  any  other  great  city.  On  the  western  side, 
below  a dark  ridge  of  firs  that  suggests  an  Italian  pine-clad  promontory  rather 
than  an  English  landscape,  there  stretches  out  in  rugged  broken  patches  an 
undulating  expanse  of  gorse  and  bracken  and  bramble,  with  grassy  knolls 
interspersed,  and  yellow  sand-scars,  and  here  and  there  a cluster  of  small  trees. 
From  the  avenue  of  firs,  which  dips  picturesquely  with  a winding  sweep 
from  the  Spaniards  Road,  at  a point  near  the  old  inn  that  gives  its  name  to 
the  road,  across  to  the  boundary  of  the  West  Heath,  where  the  ancient 
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THE  FIRS  AVENUE, 

HEATH  END. 

(1910.) 

From  a Water-Colour  Drawing 
by  A.  R.  Quinton. 


In  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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trees  of  Judges’  Walk  mass  their  foliage  in  arching  shade,  tlie  panorama 
is  one  of  singular  variety  and  beauty,  while,  in  the  distance,  the  country 
melts  at  first  into  green  pastures,  and  then  away  to  a far  horizon  rimmed 
with  purple  hills. 


THE  HAMPSTEAD  FIRS. 

From  a photograph  taken  in  1909. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  who  knows  and  loves  Hampstead,  has  penned  an 
appreciative  tribute  to  “ The  W est  Heath  Trees  ” : 

Twice  in  the  year  these  trees  are  snowy  white  ; 

Once  in  the  Winter,  when  their  boughs  are  furred 
Like  the  soft  bosom  of  an  Arctic  bird 
With  heavy  snow — and  they  are  out  of  sight ; 

Once  in  the  Spring,  when  all  their  boughs  are  dight 
With  blossom,  and  they  show  their  inner  power. 

In  one  profuse  emmantlenient  of  flower 
They  stand,  themselves  revealed  in  their  own  light. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Heath  was  but  sparsely 
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covered  with  trees,  and  certain  inhabitants  made  an  appeal  to  Sir  Thomas 
Spencer  Wilson  on  the  subject,  after  whieh,  in  1845,  the  year  of  the  laying  of 
the  first  stone  of  the  Viaduct  Bridge,  a great  number  of  willow-trees,  with 
some  firs  and  Turkey  oaks,  were  planted,  ehiefly  on  the  Lower  and  the  Middle 
Heath,  and  on  the  wayside  strips  in  the  parish  ; some  of  the  willows  in  Platt’s 
Lane  and  East  Heath  Road  are  still  luxuriant. 

The  East  Heath  slopes  a little  distanee  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Spaniards  Road,  with  Jack  Straw’s  Castle  and  the  flagstaff  looking  down 
upon  it.  It  presents  a striking  contrast  to  the  West  Heath  in  every  respect. 
It  is  sylvan  and  park- like ; great  elms  and  oaks  and  beeches,  soft  grassy  glades, 
and  banks  studded  with  wild  flowers,  adorn  the  view.  Adjoining  the  East 
Heath,  nestling  in  a little  hilly  eirelet  of  its  own,  is  the  Vale  of  Health, 
with  its  beautiful  setting  and  poetic  memories,  now  obtruded  upon,  unfortun- 
ately, by  a background  of  modern  buildings  which  do  not  seem  to  belong  to 
it.  Farther  down  are  ponds,  the  graceful  viaduct,  and  masses  of  woodland ; 
then  the  rolling  uplands  open  out,  extending  on  the  right  to  Parliament  Hill, 
while  to  the  left,  in  a great  verdant  hollow,  the  waters  of  the  Highgate 
ponds  gleam  and  sparkle  ; and  beyond  again  is  Highgate’s  spire-crowned 
hill,  bright  with  woods  to  its  broad  summit. 

The  view  from  the  flagstaff,  near  Jack  Straw’s  Castle  and  the  Whitestone 
Pond,  although  it  does  not  take  in  every  part  of  the  Heath  itself,  eommands  a 
splendid  prospect.  This  is  the  view  that  has  fascinated  poets,  artists,  divines, 
and  nature-loving  people  of  every  sort  and  eondition  for  eenturies.  It  has 
enchanted  them  all,  and  Mdiat  they  have  said  about  it  is  in  great  part  embodied 
in  the  living  literature  of  our  country. 

Ten  eounties  are  said  to  be  visible  from  this  point  on  a clear  day — 
Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  Buekinghamshire,  the  Chilterns  in  Oxford- 
shire, Essex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Northamptonshire,  and  Hampshire.  As  one  looks 
westward  Windsor  Castle  can  be  diseerned  afar  on  the  left ; in  the  middle  dis- 
tance the  spire  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill  stands  out  from  its  leafy  surroundings ; 
Hendon  is  revealed  in  a lower  hollow,  with  the  waters  of  the  Welsh  Harp  to  the 
left ; and  along  the  hills  that  extend  to  the  right  the  eye  is  able  to  take  in  Bushey 
Heath  (near  Elstree),  Mill  Hill,  Totteridge,  and  High  Barnet.  Turning  our  gaze 
eastward,  we  can  see,  across  the  Vale  of  Health,  not  only  the  more  immediate 
objects  already  mentioned,  but  also  the  Alexandra  Palace,  which  is  prominent, 
or  was  reeently,  before  the  trees  obscured  the  view.  On  the  other  side,  from 
the  Spaniards  Road,  the  shimmering  glass  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham 
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is  one  of  the  landmarks,  and,  on  a very  fine  day,  Banstead  Downs  are  visible/ 
Epping  Forest  can  be  seen  ; so  can  the  Grand  Stand  at  Epsom,  St.  Martha’s 
Hill  near  Guildford,  Beacon  Hill  beyond  Aldershot,  and  (more  impressive 
than  all),  if  the  day  be  favourable,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  together  with  the 
Monument,  the  imposing  Tower  Bridge,  the  spires  and  steeples  of  the  city 
churches,  and  to  the  right  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

.Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 

the  Thames,  as  far  as  or  beyond  Gravesend,  is  seen,  with  its  passing  ships,  winding 


A RELIC  OF  THE  OLD  MIDDLESEX  FOREST  : ONE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BEECHES. 

From  a photograph  taken  about  1909. 

its  way  out  of  the  mighty  labyrinth  of  buildings,  streets,  and  human  multitudes 
into  its  more  open  course  through  the  low-lying  parts  of  Kent.  From  the  top 
of  Bell-Moor  with  a good  telescope  in  fine  weather  I used  to  be  able,  as  Constable 
did  from  Well  Walk,  to  see  sailing  vessels  tacking  on  the  Thames  at  or  beyond 
Gravesend,  but  now,  whether  from  very  distant  intervening  trees  or  because 
of  a less  clear  atmosphere,  I only  get  occasional  glimpses  of  steamers  much 
nearer  Ivondon  ; and  the  prospect  altogether  grows  more  and  more  suggestive 
of  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  Shipton  prophecy,  as  many  of  the  open  spaces 
which  erstwhile  gladdened  the  outlook  become  obliterated  with  houses. 

* Mr.  Henry  Sharpe  .says  he  has  seen  Hiiidhead  at  least  once  from  Mrs.  Barber’s  garden  at  “The 
Saltbox,”  now.  The  Grange. 
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1 The  Contemporai'y  Review,  July  1894. 


From  an  etching  by  T.  Hastings. 


about  them  ; but  by  a curious  mischance  it  was  not  until  he  had  seen  almost 
everything  else  that  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Hampstead. 

I had  never  been  to  Hamp.stead  Heath ; so  finding  myself  on  the  “ Northern  Heights  ” 
I went  up  the  Hill,  and  by  a charming  approach  came  out  from  under  some  beautiful  old  elms 
on  to  a roadway  brilliant  with  rhododendrons  and  iris  in  full  bloom,  and  so  upon  the  famous 
’Eath.  Hardly  a soul  was  in  sight ; the  day  was  perfect,  with  an  unclouded  sun  and  scarcely 
a breath  of  wind,  and  I had  all  the  landscape  to  myself. 

And  what  a beautiful  landscape  it  was  ! Standing  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  I could  look  away 
across  Middlesex  into  Hertfordshire,  lying  tranquil  and  green  under  the  sunlight,  and  over  the 
spires  and  towers  of  churche.s,  with  here  and  there  a house-top  showing  among  the  noble  groups 
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It  is  this  matchless  variety  of  scene  and  prospect  that  gives  Hampstead 
Heath  distinction.  To  stand  on  Hampstead  Hill  is  to  look  through  a capti- 
vating section  of  nature’s  kaleidoscope.  It  may  be  interesting  to  see  into  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  an  intense  nature-lover  when  Hampstead  Heatli  first 
opens  up  before  him.  An  article  by  the  late  Mr.  Phil  Robinson  affords  such 
a revelation.^  He  had  long  been  accustomed  to  look  with  insight  and 
appreciation  upon  beautiful  scenes  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  write 
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VIEW  AT  HA/AF5TEAD  MEATH. 


From  an  Oil  Painting 
by  John  Constable,  R.A, 

(SizeofOriginal  Picture,  g^ins.  X i ifins.) 
In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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and  groves  of  trees,  and  I could  not  help  thinking  of  the  Pilgrims  when  in  their  Progress  they  came 
to  the  hill  that  is  called  Delectable,  and,  from  its  summit,  overlooked  the  pleasant  valleys.  . . . 

Before  me,  sloping  down  to  some  ponds,  the  East  Heath  . . . stretched  like  a great 
gx'een  drapery  of  rumpled  velvet,  and  opposite  me,  sloping  upward  from  the  Pond,  were 
Parliament  Fields,  like  the  same  velvet  smoothed  and  without  a crease.  On  the  crest  stood 
grouped  some  noble  trees,  and  away  behind  were  the  wooded  heights  of  Highgate,  out  of  which 
emerged,  to  break  the  sky-line  just  where  they  could  do  it  with  the  best  effect,  some  great 
gables,  a spire  and  a cupola.  On  my  left  the  view  was  shut  in  by  trees,  but  on  the  right  was 
a royal  scene ! a valley  of  grass  that  widened  into  a plain,  and  thereon,  all  soft  and  grey  with 
mist,  was  London — right  away  to  St.  Paul’s.  And  a sky  of  forget-me-not  blue  overhead,  and 
under  foot  wherever  you  looked  the  same  continuity  of  comfortable  beautiful  turf.  What  is 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  its  bitter,  relentless  gentian  blue  overhead,  and  its  sun-.scorched,  dusty 
and  grassless  ground  beneath,  compared  to  this  view  from  Hampstead  Heath  ? Where  else  can 
you  find  such  satisfying  beauty  ? 

There  exists  in  the  Hampstead  Public  Library,  in  the  Finchley  Road, 
a fairly  accurate  plan  of  Hampstead  Heath  as  it  appeared  upon  a survey  made 
in  the  year  1680.  This  plan  is  contained  in  a manuscript  volume  bearing 
the  title,  “Trigonometry,  H.O.  1680.”^  The  letters  “H.O.”  are  presumed 
to  be  the  compiler’s  initials,  no  other  explanation  of  them  offering  itself. 
The  volume  comprises  some  Lvo  hundred  pages,  devoted  to  Trigonometry, 
Fortifications,  Logarithms,  etc.  ; but  the  portion  claiming  our  attention  is 
headed : 

Surveying  of  Land 

THE  FEILD  BOOKE 

A prill  the  25th,  1680,  Measured  Hampstead  Heath  beginning  at 
Pond  Street  and  going  north-ivest. 

A reduced  copy  of  the  plan  is  here  given,^  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  boundaries  of  the  Heath  as  shown  on  this  map  with  the  present  boundaries, 
availing  myself  to  some  extent  of  some  well-thought-out  notes  on  the  subject 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  Sharpe.  By  the  method  adopted  by  “H.O.”  mistakes 
were  inevitable,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  made  a fairly  accurate 
survey.  To  explain  his  system  of  measurement  would  take  too  much  space. 

* The  first  intimation  regarding  this  volume  was  contained  in  a communication  appearing  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  on  26th  January  1880.  Soon  afterwards  the  late  Mr.  Basil  Woodd  Smith,  of  Hampstead,  employed 
some  one  in  Cambridge  to  furnish  a tracing  of  this  plan,  which  he  presented  to  the  Hampstead  Subscription 
Library  at  Stanfield  House,  where  it  now  remains.  In  May  1896  the  Libraries  Committee  of  the  Hampstead 
Vestry  purchased  the  book  itself,  which  forms  a w'ell-bound  volume,  and  deposited  it  in  the  Public  Library, 
in  Finchley  Road,  where  it  can  now  be  consulted. 

^ On  the  accompanying  coloured  map,  the  extent  of  the  Heath  as  given  in  “Tlie  Feild  Booke”  plan  is 
shown  in  a dark  green  within  a border  in  solid  red  line  ; the  later  additions  to  the  Heath  being  coloured  a 
lighter  green. 
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It  will  be  better  just  to  travel  round  the  Heath  with  Mr.  Sharpe  and 
compare  as  we  go  along  : 

Beginning  at  Pond  Street  and  going  north-west,  that  is,  starting  at  H.O.’s  station  No.  1, 
the  first  remark  that  occurs  to  us  is  that  if  the  street  was  called  Pond  Street  in  1680,  and 
not  Pound  Street,  as  in  sjjelling  of  Rocque’s  map  of  1741-45,  Professor  Hales’s  suggestion 
that  the  street  was  named  from  a pound  which  had  existed  there  falls  to  the  ground.^  No.  1 
station  really  is  at  the  north-west  corner  of  South  End  Green,  but,  according  to  Mr.  H. 
IVash  in  Baines’s  Records  of  Hampstead  (and  other  authorities).  Pond  Street  formerly 


THE  POND  IN  THE  VALE  OF  HEALTH,  1825. 

From  an  etching  by  T.  Hastings. 

included  South  End  Green.  “The  chain  line,”  writes  Mr.  Sharpe,  “goes  through  the  middle 
of  the  first  pond,  which  was  filled  up  a few  years  ago.  This  may  have  been  dry  land  in  1680,  as 
Rocque’s  map  only  shows  two  small  jionds.  The  right-hand  boundary  goes  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  pond,  and  the  left-hand  boundary  goes  up  South  End  Road.  From  station  No.  2 the 
boundary  of  the  Heath  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ])onds.  These 
were  not  made  in  1680.  The  boundary  apparently  was  the  stream.  Beyond  the  ponds  the 
boundary  as  far  as  the  corner  near  the  Vale  of  Health  pond,  station  5.  Between  4 and  5 
the  path  to  Highgate  is  shown  as  ‘ A Roatl  W ay.’  From  5 on,  the  boundary  was  much 
the  same  as  now,  as  far  as  8,  at  the  entrance  to  the  ground  of  the  Elms.  This  is  called 

' Indeed,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  127,  vol.  i.),  we  have  Pond  Street  named  in  some  Chancery  records 
of  a still  earlier  date  ; and  earlier  still,  in  1665,  there  is  mention  of  Pond  Street  in  the  Parish  Church  Register 
as  having  furnished  plague  victims. 
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The  solid  red  line  indicates  the  extent  of  the  Heath 
in  i680  according  to  the  first  known  survey. 

The  originai  manuscript  is  nowin  the  Hampstead 
Pubiic  Library. 

The  words  between  inverted  commas  appear  on 
the  manuscript. 
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V Wood 


LWboet. 


'?\Noril 


Foe ' A Ctown. 
(Site  of)  K 


(other  Houghs 


Golder’sHi 


PARLI  AME  N T 


Ismpstd 

^The^ 


rjdfmii 


ROAD 


South 

Eud 


THE  PORTION  OF  THE  HEATH  WHICH  IS  PUBLIC  PROPERTY  IS  HERE  COLOURED  GREEN. 


A Road  whose 
breadth  is 
100  links 


AAA  240  acres  to  which  all  right  and  title  therein  was  acquired  in  1871  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 

of  Works  by  arrangement  with  Sir  John  Maryon  Wilson,  Bart.,  for  ...  ...  ...  £47,000 

BBB  200  acres  purchased  March  6th,  1889,  from  Lord  Mansfield 

60  acres  „ „ „ Sir  Spencer  Maryon  Wilson,  Bart. 


Subscribed  for  as  follows Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Vestry  of  Hampstead  . . 
Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  .. 

City  Parochial  Foundation 
Vestry  of  Marylebone  . . 
Public  Subscriptions 


C 36  acres  purchased  in  1898. 

Subscribed  for  as  follows London  County  Council 
Vestry  of  Hampstead  . . 

Sundry  other  Public  Bodies 
Public  Subscriptions 

D 80  acres  purchased  1907. 

Subscribed  for  as  follows: — Public  Subscriptious 

Municipal  Authorities  . . 

Parochial  Charities 

Deficiency  provided  by  Guarantors 


616  acres 


£151,000 

20,000 

30.000 

50.000 
5,000 

46.000 

£302,000 

£12,000 

10,000 

4,276 

15,037 

£41,313 

£21,243 

17,000 

1,500 

4,350 

£44,093 

£434,406 

NOTE. — The  Art  of  Parliament  of  1886  authorising  the  jmrehase  of  the  portions  marhed  BBB  describes  them  as  consisting  of 
261  acres;  hut  at  the  present  time  (1912)  the  Schedules  of  the  London  County  Council  give  a total  of  267J  acres  for  this  section  of 
the  Heath,  including  therein  2J  acres  added  on  the  High  gate  Road  side  hg  a purchase  in  1890  from  the  New  River  Company. 
The  whole  area  of  the  Heath,  according  to  the  London  County  Council's  present  record,  amounts  to  623f  acres. 
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Mother  Houghs  in  the  field  book.  In  the  survey  it  is  erroneously  placed  at  7 instead  of  9. 
From  8 to  the  Spaniards  at  12  the  old  boundary  was  a little  to  the  east  of  the  present  one.” 
Between  11  and  13  there  is  a great  difference  observable.  The  three  houses  overlooking 
the  Heath,  as  well  as  a portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  Firs,  have  been  taken  out.  “ The  old 
boundary  line  of  the  Heath,”  says  Mr.  Sharpe,  “ nearly  agrees  with  the  present  boundary  of 
the  parish,  which  is  here  marked  undefined.  From  13  the  old  boundary  follows  the  present 
edge  of  the  Heath  past  the  gate  to  the  footpath  leading  to  Wild  Hatch  Lane,  Finchley  Hoad, 
and  Hendon.  At  15  the  field  book  and  survey  differ  and  are  not  intelligible.  At  16  the 


ON  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH,  LOOKING  NORTHWARDS,  1823. 
From  an  etching  by  T.  Hastings. 


road  to  Hendon  is  reached.  The  field  book  says  “ the  Road  to  ye  Green  man.”  The  Wells 
Tavern  was  formerly  the  Green  man.^  The  road  is  followed  to  the  boundary  of  the  parish 
at  17.  Then  the  boundary  goes  through  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Wells’  grounds.  Just  inside 
these  grounds  the  field  book  gives  “ ye  Crose  between  Hamstead  and  Hendon,”  which  I 
suppose  means  a cross.  From  17  to  18  and  19  the  old  boundary  nearly  agrees  with  the 
boundary  of  the  parish,  here  marked  undefined,  and  is  considerably  outside  the  jnesent  Heath. 
At  19,  or  at  the  next  line,  2J  chains  further  on,  is  this  note ; “ Between  this  and  ye  21  station 
angle  of  ye  gibbet  is  135  : 8.”  I return  to  this  later  on.  From  19  to  20  and  21  the  old 
boundary  follows  the  edge  of  the  Heath  except  in  one  place  where  the  old  houndaiy  is 
inside  the  Heath.  This  is  probably  a mistake.  At  21  is  this  remark,  “ angle  ye  gibbet 


* 'I'liis  is  not  The  Green  Man  that  was  meant,  liowever,  hut  one  tliat  existed  in  the  neig^libourhood  of  Nortli  End. 
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37  : 8.”  Neither  this  nor  the  former  angle  is  the  correct  angle  to  the  gibbett  tree  or  gallows 
tree  above  the  road  to  North  End,  nor  do  the  lines  tlrawn  at  these  angles  meet  at  any  point 
that  can  be  seen  from  19  or  21.  From  21  the  chain  line  goes  to  the  next  corner  towards 
the  flagstaff,  the  boundary  agreeing  with  the  edge  of  the  Heath  before  the  purchase  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  At  22  is  marked  “the  Beacon  Stafe.”  From  this 
point  the  boundary  line  goes  off  the  Heath.  At  3 chains  80  links  is  “ Sand  Pitt.”  The 
house  called  the  Grange  appears  to  have  been  built  in  this  Sand  Pitt.  In  front  the  ground 
floor  is  on  a level  with  the  ground,  at  the  back  the  first  floor  is  on  a level  with  the  ground. 
From  this  point  to  26  the  difficulty  was  to  find  any  lines  on  a modern  map  corresponding 


HOAD  LEADING  TO  HOLLV  BUSH  DILL  FROM  THE  HEATH  ABOUT  1840. 
Froin  a lithogi'apli  by  G.  Childs. 


to  the  lines  in  the  survey.  The  25-inch  ordnance  map  shows  a row  of  trees  down  the  line 
21  to  25,  showing  that  there  was  an  old  boundary  thei-e.  Between  25  and  26  roads  are 
shown  on  the  survey  which  are  quite  unintelligible.  At  26  is  another  Beacon  Stafe,  and  here 
we  come  out  of  difficulties.  26  is  at  the  junction  of  Branch  Hill  and  Frognal.  From  here 
three  short  lines  take  us  by  Holly  Hill  to  Heath  Street.  The  width  of  Holly  Hill  is  given 
as  26  feet  5 inches  in  one  place,  and  29  feet  8 inches  in  another.  'I'here  was  a windmill  upon 
Mount  Vernon.  Just  below  the  junction  of  Holly  Hill  and  Heath  Street  there  was  a w'ell. 
Near  the  bottom  of  Heath  Street  the  width  was  105  feet  7 inches.  The  scale  of  the  Vestry 
map  ^ is  so  small  that  I have  not  been  able  to  place  the  lines  in  Heath  Street  satisfactorily. 


' Published  in  1889. 
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The  junction  of  Heath  Street  and  New  End  is  31.  New  End  near  the  top  was  26  feet  5 
inches  wide,  “ width  of  the  street,”  32  is  at  the  end  of  the  straight  part  of  New  End.  This 
line  fits  in  exactly.  Hei’e  is  marked,  “ the  end  of  ye  town.”  From  32  the  chain  line  goes 
through  where  there  are  now  houses  to  Flask  Walk  near  the  top  of  Willow  Road.  The 
boundary  line  fi'om  32  turns  at  right  angles  and  goes  down  the  lower  part  of  New  End. 
From  33  the  chain  line  goes  along  Willow  Road  and  further  till  it  reaches  the  line  made 
before  2 chains  North  of  Station  2.  Then  there  is  written  in  the  field  book,  “ The  sume  of 

all  the  Heath  is  A . . T.” 

336  ■ 3 • 33 


Mr.  Sharpe  adds  : “ I do  not  believe  that  the  whole  of  what  ‘ H.O.’  includes  in  his  survey 
was  heath  in  his  time.  He  gives  the  width  of  Holly  Hill,  Heath  Street  and  New  End, 


squire’s  mount  cottages,  19]  1.1 
From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


and  calls  Heath  Street  and  New  End  streets,  showing  that  they  were  in  the  town  and  not  on 
the  heath.  He  also  mentions  them  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  town.  Rocque’s  map 
sixty-five  years  after  this  date  shows  that  the  whole  of  the  town  from  these  streets  up  to 
the  heath  was  almost  exactly  as  it  is  now.  Looking  at  the  part  nearest  to  the  heath,  I find 
Upper  and  Lower  Terrace,  a house  where  the  late  Mr.  Goode’s  house  stands  [now  (1911), 
‘ The  Priory,’  tenanted  by  the  Misses  Masleni,  and  used  as  a ladies’  school].  Dr.  Rayner’s, 
Mrs.  Sharpe’s,  the  Miss  Lister’s,  an  enclosure  for  Melville  Hall,  Squire’s  Mount,  and  Well 
Walk.  The  houses  at  the  top  of  the  heath  just  outside  East  Heath  Road  (now  Bellmoor, 
Gangmoor,  Ludlow  Cottage,  and  The  Lawn,  etc.)  are  not  shown,  except  one  small  house. 
Other  houses  are  shown  farther  towards  North  End,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the  present  ones.” 

There  must  have  been  many  scenes  of  contention  in  olden  times  in  respect 

’ A ftiore  general  view  of  these  cottages  and  their  surroundings  as  they  appeared  in  1840  is  given  on 
p.  303,  vol.  i. 


squatter’s  hut  on  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH  ABOUT  1820. 


ROAD  LEADING  TO  NORTH  END, 


SHOWING  THE  TWO  GIBBET  ELMS, 
about  1840. 

From  a Coloured  Lithograph 
by  G.  Childs. 

In  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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of  the  common  rights  of  the  Heath,  for  the  Hampstead  copyholders  seem  to 
have  been  very  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  resented  any  encroachment  either 
by  squatters  or  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  These  disputes  were,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, of  manageable  proportions.  It  is  not  until  we  get  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  any  really  serious  commotion  about  rights 
of  common  occurs. 

On  the  north-western  side  of  the  Heath  stands  Heath  I..odge,  prominent 


HEATH  LODGE,  BUILT  FOR  MRS.  LESSINGHAM  IN  1775,  NOW  OWNED  BY  SIR  W.  H.  LEVER,  BART. 
From  an  original  drawing  made  in  1910  by  A.  K.  Quinton  for  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


upon  the  scene.  This  building  was  the  cause  of  a struggle  about  the  year 
1775.  It  was  built  for  Mrs.  Lessingham,  previously  mentioned,  an  actress 
enjoying  the  protection  and  favour  of  Mr.  Justice  Addington.  This  lady, 
whose  real  name  was  Hemet,  was  a member  of  the  Covent  Garden  Com- 
pany, and  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  with  a strong  will  and  a 
habit  of  persistence.  Desiring  to  possess  a house  on  the  Heath,  she  set  her 
wits  to  work  to  obtain  one  at  the  least  possible  cost  and  in  the  best  possible 
position.  She  made  her  wishes  known  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  claimed 

26 
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the  right  of  granting  portions  of  the  common  lands  to  people  who  were  already 
copyholders,  on  their  doing  homage  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor. 
Perhaps  she  brought  outside  influence  to  bear.  At  all  events,  although  the 
lady  did  not  possess  the  initial  qualification,  permission  was  granted,  and  JNIrs. 
Lessingham  began  to  build  her  house. 

She  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  copyholders,  led  by  one  Abraham 
Folkard,  warned  her  to  desist,  and  entered  a protest  in  the  JManor  Court. 
They  claimed  that,  not  being  a copyholder,  she  could  not  legally  build  on 
the  Heath,  and  that  the  lord  had  no  right  to  grant  her  the  privilege.  The  lady 


MISS  HEMET  (mRS.  LESSINGHAM),  1781. 

From  a mezzotint  by  J.  R.  Smith. 

was  obstinate  ; so  was  the  lord  ; so  were  the  copyholders.  The  result  was  that 
the  copyholders  made  an  attack  upon  the  enclosure,  and  destroyed  the  buildings 
after  a sanguinary  encounter  with  INlrs.  Lessingham’s  masons  and  bricklayers. 

Thus  far  the  victory  was  with  the  copyholders.  They  sought  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  a case  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ; but 
before  the  day  of  hearing  the  wily  lady  had  taken  the  checkmating  course 
of  constituting  herself  a copyholder  by  purchasing  a small  copyhold  cottage. 
The  charge  against  her  was  then  amended  to  one  of  “ encroachment 
and  injury  to  the  right  of  pasturage,”  vested  in  the  copyholders.  In  the 
upshot  Mrs.  Lessingham  won  her  case,  the  judge  treating  grants  of  this  kind 
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as  “a  reserved  right  of  the  lord,”  while  the  jury  found  that  the  land  was 
of  no  value,  and  that  therefore  no  damage  could  have  been  done.  Mrs. 
Lessingham  finished  her  house  (recently  owned  by  Mr.  Sydney  Gross,  but 
now  (1912)  by  Sir  W.  H.  Lever,  Bart.),  and  lived  in  it  for  some  years  ; she 
died  there  in  1783,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard.  A fiat  ledger 
tombstone  was  placed  there  to  her  memory  by  “her  gratefid  son,  William 


MRS.  LESSINGHAM  AS  MRS.  SULLEN. 
From  an  engraving  of  the  period. 


Frederick,”  and  the  inscription  thereon  also  refers  to  the  stone’s  repair  in 
1802.  The  son  was  also  buried  there  in  1805,  aged  33.  On  the  original 
tombstone  Mrs.  Lessingham’s  real  name,  Hemet,  was  given  ; on  the  later  stone 
the  name  by  which  she  was  best  known,  JMrs.  Jane  Lessingham,  appears. 

One  noticeable  fact  was  brought  out  during  the  trial.  It  was  shown 
that  lords  of  the  manor  of  Hampstead  had  been  accustomed  to  grant  en- 
closure privileges  from  1599  until  the  time  of  the  trial ; ten  such  grants 
had  been  recorded  in  a single  year.  No  decision  was  delivered  as  to  the 
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legality  of  the  grants ; but  it  was  sufficiently  clear  that  this  was  the  way  in 
which  much  of  the  original  Heatli  had  been  privately  appropriated. 

In  1806  Sir  Francis  Willes,  who  lived  at  North  End  House,  claimed  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  other  copyholders  the  right  of  taking  turf  from  the 
Heath,  the  point  being  raised  in  an  action  for  trespass  brought  against  Sir 
Francis  by  Lady  Wilson,  the  lady  of  the  manor.  Lord  Ellenborough,  in 
delivering  judgment,  said  that  the  customary  tenants  of  the  manor  were 


ON  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH,  NEAR  M ELL  WALK,  1826. 
From  ail  etching  by  T.  Hastings. 


“ not  entitled  at  their  pleasure  to  dig,  take,  and  carry  away  turf,  even 
though  such  turf  was  to  be  used  and  spent  in  making  grass  plots  for  the 
improvement  of  their  holdings.” 

There  was  a rude  awakening  on  many  points  connected  with  the  Heath 
about  1829,  when  not  only  the  people  of  Hampstead  but  the  citizens  of  London 
began  to  realise  that  unless  they  bestirred  themselves  the  grand  old  Heath 
would  be  gradually  lost  to  them.  In  the  year  named  Sir  Thomas  Maryon 
Wilson,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  introduced  a Bill  into  Parliament  for  the 
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enclosure  of  the  Heath.  A meeting  of  copyholders  presided  over  by  JNlr. 
Fenton  was  held  at  the  Holly  Bush  Tavern  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  oppose 
further  encroachments.  But  Sir  Thomas  was  not  easily  thwarted,  and  in  1831 
he  began  the  erection  of  buildings  near  the  V^ale  of  Health.  These,  however, 
were  not  proceeded  with  ; but  the  situation  became  more  acute  when,  some 
fifteen  years  later,  Sir  Thomas  constructed  a new  road  across  the  valley, 
bridging  the  deeper  part  by  a viaduct  which  still  stands  as  a memorial  of 
an  ill-considered  project.^  His  idea  was  to  build  villas,  but  the  opposition 
was  too  strong  for  him  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  on. 

Sir  Thomas,  self-willed  and  pertinacious,  had  a personal  conviction,  as  he 


THE  VALE  OF  HEALTH  ABOUT  1827. 
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explained  in  the  evidence  he  gave  before  the  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  Open  Spaces  of  the  JMetropolis,  that  Hampstead  Heath  was  private 
property,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  private  land  adjoining,  and  after 
1843  Sir  Thomas  Wilson’s  “Estate  Bill”  became  an  annual  affair.  It  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Enclosure  Bill  to  pei  mit  him  to  let  the  open 
lands  of  the  Heath  on  lease  to  be  built  upon.  The  Bill  was  rejected  time 
after  time ; but  Sir  Thomas  declared  that  the  measure  would  be  con- 
stantly renewed  until  Parliament  was  “tired  out.”  Nor  did  he  desist  in 
his  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  parts  of  the  Heath  and  hold  them 
as  private  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  did  not  permit  these 
things  to  be  done  without  protest.  So  matters  went  on  until  1860,  when  an 

* See  the  accompanying’  photogravure  plate. 
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advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times,  headed  “ Hampstead  Heath,”  and  bidding 
the  people  “ Awake,  arise,  or  lose  the  Heath  for  ever  ! ” This  was  a vigorous 
protest  against  “ the  annual  endeavours  of  the  present  lord  of  the  manor  to 
resist  the  rights  of  the  common  which  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  its 
environments  have  so  long  enjoyed”;  but  it  was  not  until  1866  that  an 
effectual  block  upon  these  attempts  to  enclose  the  Heath  was  provided  by 
the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act  of  that  year,  promoted  by  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Cowper,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Works.  This  Act 
secured  the  Heath  as  an  open  space  for  the  public. 

Primrose  Hill  as  well  as  Hampstead  Heath  was  in  danger  some  years 
earlier.  From  1837  to  1839  the  newspapers  often  contained  paragraphs  and 
articles  headed  “Enclosure  of  Primrose  Hill  and  Hampstead  Heath.”  About 
1836  the  owner  of  a piece  of  land  over  which  there  was  a footpath  to 
Primrose  Hill  and  to  the  high  road  leading  to  Hampstead  Heath  attempted 
to  close  the  path.  The  Surveyor  of  the  Highways  of  the  parish  of  Hampstead 
took  the  matter  up,  and  a meeting  of  both  parties  and  their  legal  advisers  was. 
held  on  the  spot.  After  maps  had  been  produced,  and  evidence  of  ancient 
user  had  been  given  by  old  men  from  the  workhouse,  it  was  clearly  demoiir 
strated  that  the  owner  had  no  right  to  exclude  the  public.  He  was  permitted, 
however,  to  put  up  a swinging  gate  for  the  safe  keeping  of  his  sheep. 

In  1837  a Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Portland  Cemetery  Bill,”  whereby  powers  were  sought  to  enclose  Primrose 
Hill  and  convert  it  into  a cemetery.  The  measure  was  opposed  by  the  London 
Cemetery  Company ; but  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  decided  that 
they  had  no  locus  standi,  being  a competing  company.  At  this  point  Mr. 
W.  James,  a well-known  London  solicitor  resident  in  Hampstead,  inter- 
vened. He  induced  the  parish  officers  to  call  a vestry  meeting,  at  which 
he  had  a resolution  carried  to  oppose  the  Bill,  which  was  ultimately  thrown 
out.  That  there  were  serious  dangers  surrounding  the  proposed  measure 
was  sufficiently  shown  at  public  meetings.  It  was  far  more  than  just  a 
matter  of  laying  out  a cemetery.  Mr.  A.  Garratt,  as  a lawyer,  saw  great 
mischief  in  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  which  gave  power  to  enclose  Primrose 
Hill  or  Hampstead  Heath,  giving  power  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Hampstead  and  the  Provost  of  Eton  College  to  sell  their  interest  in  those 
lands,  which  power  they  did  not  then  possess,  and  to  stop  up  the  public 
footpaths  and  deprive  the  public  of  their  accustomed  rights  over  Hampstead 
Heath.  It  was  fortunate  that  public  feeling  was  aroused ; otherwise  the 
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ancient  rights  would  have  slipped  away.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Bill  nearly  suc- 
ceeded, having  been  surreptitiously  pushed  through  a second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  through  Committee,  before  attention  could  be  called  to 
the  matter,  and  without  any  notice  having  been  given  to  the  Hampstead  Vestry. 

The  public  agitation  that  followed,  of  which  Mr.  .Joseph  Hume,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley,  M.P.,  were  prominent  leaders,  induced  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  secure  Primrose  Hill  for  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  powers 
were  granted  to  Eton  College  to  grant  building  leases  of  a portion  of  the 
surrounding  land. 

At  a little  later  period  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson, 
renewed  his  aggressive  tactics,  and  showed  a strong  determination  to  turn  por- 
tions of  land  adjoining  Hampstead  Heath  as  well  as  parts  of  the  Heath  itself 
to  profitable  account  as  building  land  ; but,  having  only  a life  interest  in  the 
manor,  he  could  not,  without  the  aid  of  Parliament,  grant  building  leases  for  a 
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sufficiently  long  term  to  warrant  such  a course.  IVIuch  of  the  old  feudal 
spirit  seems  to  have  survived  in  Sir  Thomas.  Where  the  existing  law  did  not 
help  him  to  carry  out  his  projects  he  sought  to  obtain  a new  law  that  would 
serve  his  purpose.  The  more  Sir  Thomas  attempted  to  build  and  enclose, 
the  more  determined  were  the  inhabitants  that  he  should  not  have  his 
way,  all  classes  of  the  community,  from  Lord  Mansfield  at  Ken  Wood  to 
the  humblest  of  the  parishioners,  subscribing  according  to  their  means  to  the 
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From  a lithograph  hy  G.  Chihls. 


fund  for  maintaining  the  resistance.  Then  came  those  repeated  applications 
to  Parliament,  all  of  which  were  stoutly  opposed  by  the  inhabitants.  Sir 
Thomas  sought  to  abrogate  the  privileges  of  the  copyholders — to  take  upon 
himself  the  power  of  granting  licenses  to  improve  their  customary  estates,  and 
licenses  to  get  materials  for  that  purpose  from  their  own  copyholds,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a 40s.  fine  to  the  lord  and  a fee  of  three  guineas  to  his  steward  ; to  grant 
building  leases  of  the  Heath,  or  other  wastes  of  the  manor,  and  certain  other 
lands,  and  so  forth.  Anything  more  detrimental  to  the  Heath  or  to  the  supposed 
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rights  of  the  people  could  not  be  conceived  ; and  here  again  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Bill  would  have  ultimately  passed  had  not  the  matter  been  accidentally 
discovered  just  in  time  to  bring  the  popular  forces  into  play  against  it. 

Meetings  of  the  inhabitants  were  called,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
£3000  were  raised.  Among  the  subscribers  were  all  the  principal  residents.  The 
Commons  Preservation  Society  also  rendered  powerful  support.  Sir  Thomas 
JNIaryon  Wilson  was  proceeding  on  the  apparent  assumption  that  he  was 
absolute  owner  of  the  Heath,  free  from  any  common  rights  whatever.  The 
litigation  was  prolonged  year  after  year  until  1866,  neither  side  relaxing  in 
effort.  Every  time  Sir  Thomas  went  to  Parliament  for  his  coveted  power 
the  Hampstead  Heath  Protectionists,  backed  by  an  overwhelming  body  of 
public  opinion,  protested,  and  Parliament  refused  the  lord’s  claim. 

Still  Sir  Thomas  was  obdurate.  In  1866  he  took  the  challenging  step  of 
beginning  to  build  a house,  traces  of  the  brick  foundations  of  which  are  still 
visible,  on  the  top  of  the  Heath,  close  to  the  flagstaff  and  the  pond.  The 
challenge  was  accepted  by  the  inhabitants.  They  pulled  down  the  walls  as 
fast  as  they  were  put  up.  INIr.  Gurney  Hoare,  as  chairman  of  the  Protection 
Committee,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  protesting  against  his  action,  and  suggesting 
an  amicable  suit  for  the  legal  settlement  of  the  question.  “ In  this  manner,” 
wrote  ]\Ir.  Hoare,  “ a long  and  costly  litigation,  as  well  as  much  irritation,  may 
be  avoided.” 

To  this  courteous,  well-intentioned  letter,  which  began  with  the  usual 
“ Dear  Sir,”  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  was,  “ Sir,  take  your  own  course. — 
Your  obedient  servant,  Thos.  Maryon  Wilson.” 

Within  a few  days  of  the  receipt  of  this  note,  an  injunction  against  Sir 
Thomas  was  applied  for,  and  the  motion  was  ordered  to  stand  over  on  condition 
that  the  building  operations  on  the  Heath  were  in  the  meantime  suspended. 
Again  there  were  delays  ; it  was  not  until  June  1868  that  the  case  came  before 
the  Master  of  the  Polls,  when  the  Judge  intimated  that  he  could  not  finally 
dispose  of  the  matter  until  certain  issues  had  been  tried  by  a special  jury.  More 
disheartening  delay  followed.  Then,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  stepped  in  and  endeavoured  to  mediate  ; but  Sir 
Thomas  would  concede  nothing.  To  him  the  Heath  was  so  much  building 
land,  and  his  own.  He  would  sell  if  they  were  ready  to  pay  his  price — from 
£5000  to  £10,000  an  acre.  These,  of  course,  were  impossible  terms. 

This  is  how  the  dispute  stood  when  another  mediator  intervened.  Death 
put  an  end  to  the  lord  of  the  manor’s  claim,  as  far  as  concerned  Sir  Thomas 
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Maryon  Wilson,  who  died  in  1869.  His  successor  and  brother,  Sir  John 
AVilson,  was  a more  friendly  upholder  of  the  manorial  dignity. 

This  time,  when  negotiations  were  reopened,  the  representatives  of  the 
public  were  received  in  a better  spirit.  Air.  J.  Gurney  Hoare  was  still  at  the 
head  of  the  movement ; and  powerful  support  was  lent  by  Mr.  Le  Breton,  who 
was  the  Hampstead  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; while  the 


JOHN  GUHNEY  HOAIIE  (1810-187.5). 
I'lom  a clialk  drawing  Ijy  Ricliniond. 


general  committee,  which  was  influential  and  active,  was  untiring  in  its  efforts. 
What  would  have  happened  had  the  new  lord  been  as  uncompromising  as  his 
predecessor  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Hampstead  Heath  would  possibly  have  been 
lost  to  the  public ; but  Sir  John  AA^ilson  was  well  disposed  towards  the  project 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Heath,  and  at  once  expressed  his  willingness 
to  accept  a reasonable  price  for  the  manorial  rights  ; and  not  long  afterwards 
it  was  announced  that  a sum  had  been  agreed  upon — £45,000,  with  a sum  not 
exceeding  £2000  for  costs  and  expenses.  There  were  a few  reservations. 
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Three  acres  of  the  West  Heath  adjoining  Telegraph  Hill  were  retained  for 
building  purposes,  and  other  portions  for  tlie  making  of  new  roads  ; but  the 
Heath  as  a whole  was  saved.  An  Act  for  tlie  Preservation  of  the  Heath  and 
its  dedication  to  the  uses  of  the  public  for  ever  was  passed  in  1871,  receiving 
the  Royal  Assent  on  June  29  of  that  year. 

The  day  when  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  took  possession  of  the 
Heath  in  the  name  of  the  public  was  celebrated  with  fitting  ceremony  and  re- 
joicing. This  open  space,  as  Lord  Eversley  states,  was  the  first  to  be  purchased 
for  public  uses,  and  so  memorable  a date  should  be  put  on  record  ; it  was  the  13tli 
.January  1872.  A deputation  of  the  Hampstead  Vestry  met  representatives  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  near  Hampstead  Heath  Railway  Station.  It 
had  been  intended  to  have  had  an  open-air  ceremony,  but  owing  to  the  rain  an 
adjournment  was  made  to  .Jack  Straw’s  Castle.  About  eighty  persons  attended 
the  dejeuner  which  followed  a short  perambulation,  amongst  those  present 
being  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  Colonel  Hogg  (afterwards  Lord  Maghera- 
morne) ; Mr.  .J.  F.  Clark  (of  Farebrother,  Clark,  and  Company),  of  Oak 
Lodge,  Ivilburn  ; Mr.  Richard  Ware;  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  Treasurer  of  Guy’s 
Hospital,  formerly  representative  of  Hampstead  at  the  Board  of  Works  ; Mr. 
Le  Breton;  Mr.  Churchwarden  Barber;  Mr.  S.  Stone;  Mr.  Furniss;  Mr. 
Newton ; Mr.  Milton ; JMr.  R.  Hackworth  ; IMr.  C.  H.  I^owe,  Surveyor  of 
Hampstead  Vestry ; tlie  Rev.  Charlton  Lane,  ^^icar  of  the  parish  ; and  others. 
Various  congratulatory  speeches  were  delivered,  and  the  occasion  was  rightly 
treated  as  of  historic  significance.  It  marked  a crowning  achievement  in 
a struggle  for  popular  rights,  and  a new  era  for  Hampstead  Heath.  From 
that  day  the  Heath  has  been  consecrated  to  the  public  for  ever.  It  is  still 
necessary,  however,  to  keep  a watch  over  this  great  breathing  space,  a duty 
which  is  well  performed  by  the  Hampstead  Heath  Protection  Society.  From 
time  to  time  even  now  encroachments  are  attempted,  and  but  for  the  safe- 
guarding vigilance  and  public  spirit  referred  to,  the  Heath,  in  spite  of  its  Act 
of  Parliament,  would  not  long  be  permitted  to  remain  intact. 

Until  recent  years  the  Heath  was  regarded  as  fair  spoil  for  encroachers, 
rights  being  established  by  uncontested  usage.  In  former  times,  when 
land  was  of  comparatively  small  value,  the  lords  of  the  manor  did  not 
always  take  steps  to  remove  buildings  that  were  put  up  on  the  Heath 
without  leave,  and  squatters  established  themselves.^  Eviction  was  seldom 
resorted  to,  for  when  the  lord  objected  a small  payment  and  the  act  of 

’ See  illustration  of  “A  Squatter’s  Hut,”  ante,  p.  200. 
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“ homage  ” usually  secured  the  encroachment  to  the  squatter.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Potter  ^ instances  the  case  of  the  premises  occupied  by  a chimney-sweep  in  the 
Vale  of  Health.  This  place  was  started  here  under  squatting  conditions  upwards 
of  a century  ago  by  one  Josiah  Hebart  or  Herbart,  who  after  an  uninterrupted 
possession  of  many  years  obtained  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  property.  Hebart 
had  carried  on  a sweep’s  business  in  Flask  Walk  prior  to  settling  in  the  V ale  of 
Health,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  enterprising  advertiser  as  well  as  a squatter, 
judging  from  the  illustrated  announcement  put  forth  by  him  in  the  penultimate 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  here  reproduced.  Hebart ’s  nephew,  named 
Bowden,  a Devonshire  lad,  when  about  eight  years  of  age,  came  to  live  with  his 
uncle  and  was  at  once  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  chimney-sweeping,  those 
being  the  days  when  boys  were  utilised  for  climbing  up  the  inside  of  the  chimneys. 
They  swept  the  soot  down  as  they  ascended,  with  a hand-brush,  which  they 
rattled  out  of  the  top  of  the  chimney-pot  when  they  had  completed  the  ascent. 
Bowden  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  he  in  his  turn,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  when  seventy  years  of  age,  was  succeeded  by  the  present  proprietor,  Mr. 
George  Porter,  who  had  been  adopted  when  a boy  by  Bowden.  The  Hampstead 
sweep-boys  of  the  Hebart  and  Bowden  period  appear  to  have  been  well  looked 
after,  as  regards  clothing  and  schooling.  They  were  mostly  workhouse  boys. 
For  practice.  Porter  tells  me,  they  were  set  to  climb  the  kitchen  chimney  seven 
or  eight  times  a day  in  the  afternoon  when  the  fire  was  out.  Mrs.  Hebart 
dressed  these  boys  in  velvet  and  sent  them  to  the  local  school  in  Well  Road.^ 
Another  kind  of  interference  with  the  ground  of  the  Heath  appears  to 
have  gone  on  without  interruption  from  a very  remote  time.  Until  1871,  when, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  took  over  by  purchase 
the  manorial  rights  pertaining  to  Hampstead  Heath  and  so  extinguished 
them,  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  Heath  had  been  undergoing  a constant 
process  of  diminution  for  centuries,  by  being  sold  and  carted  away.  But  for 
this  arresting  action,  Hampstead  Heath  might  have  descended  to  a distant 
posterity  as  a gigantic  abyss  instead  of  a breezy  elevation.  As  it  is,  the 
Spaniards  Road,  which  could  not  be  interfered  with,  stands  well  above  the 
dents,  hollows,  and  declivities  which  the  sand-diggers  of  bygone  days  scooped 
out  of  the  landscape  on  either  side  of  it,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a built-up 
road  ; although  originally  the  Heath  on  both  sides  was  higher  than  the  road,  as 
is  shown  in  the  illustration,  of  the  date  1823,  on  page  197.  A certain  rugged 


* Random  Recollections  of  Hampstead. 

2 See  also  Mr.  Smyth’s  recollections  of  the  ^'climbing  boys,”  post,  p.  269. 


j Son  and  Succeflbr  to  the  iate  BENJAMIN  HERBART, 

I?  Leave  to  acquaint  his  late  Father’s  Cuilomers,  Friends,  and 

^ the  Bjlblic  in  genera),  that  he  is  removed  to 

JHAMP^EAD,wherchehopesforth«Continuaace6f  thcirFavrJtt. 

FOU L^t^y^IMNEYS,  and  when  on  Pire  putt  them  out 
Y with  the  greateft  Care  and  Safety } likewife  cleans  S mo k b-Jac k s and 
M SldOKEY-CoPPEkS,  and  per^rms  wnat  he  undertakes  in  a decent  Manner, 
^ having  clean  Cloths  for  upper  Apat.tnt^t,  and  attends  with  the  Boys  himfelf. 
T To  prevent  Impofitions  which  frequently  happen  by  Chimney-Sweepers 
Ji  going  about  in  my  Name } pleafe  to  employ  none  that  calls  at  yoar  Houfe,  nor 
^ call  any  out  of  the  Street,  without  looking  at  their  Caps,^ut  dire£t  as  above,  and 
2 your  Orders  he  faithfully  obeyed,  by  Dayor  Night,  in  Town  and  Country, 

^ %ad  tha  favor  gratefulljr  acknowledged.  By  yeur  obtdient  humblt  Strvanty 


if,  B.  Pleafe  to  take  Care  of  tkis  Bill  tcTprevcnt  Miftakes. 

in  Turaagaia-Lsae»  Snc^^ill. 


1 ^ 



« 8 n q 
Rqsi  II  n V a [| 

TRADE  CARD  ISSUED  BY  JOSIAH  HEBART,  CHIMNEY  SWEEP,  IN  1787. 
Photographed  from  a framed  original  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Porter. 
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picturesqueness  is  imparted  to  the  scene  by  these  gaps,  as  many  memorable 
paintings  so  faithfully  reveal.  All  the  older  sandpits,  however,  were  long  ago 
filled  up,  and  over  many  of  them  houses  of  some  age  are  now  standing,  their 
foundations  probably  heaps  of  rubbish  in  place  of  healthy  sand.  There  were 
sandpits  at  Holly  Hill,  at  Branch  Hill,  and  in  Holford  Road.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Potter,  in  1870,  rescued  an  old  pilgrim’s  flask  (illustrated  on  page  7,  vol.  i.) 
from  the  bed  of  one  of  the  Holly  Hill  sandpits,  which  indicated  a period  of 


HAMPSTEAD  HEATH,  SHOWING  SAND-DIGGING. 
From  a mezzotint  by  D.  Lucas  after  a drawing  by  G.  Marsliall. 


working  prior  to  the  Reformation.  This  spot,  formerly  known  as  The  Wilder- 
ness, has  three  large  houses  built  upon  it,  which  are  called  by  this  name. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  later  lords  of  the  manor  having  had  custom 
and  long  usage,  and  therefore  law,  in  their  favour.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  cartloads  of  sand  and  gravel  have  been  taken  away  at  one  time  and  another. 
The  sums  accruing  in  the  aggregate  from  this  source  must  have  been  more  than 
was  paid  for  the  manor  and  everything  pertaining  to  it  by  the  manorial  lords 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  JMr.  Abraham’s  Book  of 


HA/APSTEAD  HEATH. 

From  an  Oil  Painting 
by  John  Constable,  R.A. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1830. 
(Size  of  Original  Picture,  24  ins.  x 3 1 ins. 

In  the  Sheepshanks  Collection, 
Victoria  and  Albert  Mnsenm. 
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Assessments,  published  in  1811,  it  is  stated  that  at  tliat  time  upwards  of  twenty 
loads  of  sand  passed  through  Hampstead  in  a day,  the  sand  realising  4s.  6d.  and 
the  gravel  6s.  a load ; but  Park,  writing  two  years  later,  said  that  the  average 
quantity  of  sand  earned  from  the  Heath  in  1813  did  not  average  more  than 
seven  or  eight  loads  a day,  and  that  not  more  than  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a load  was 
paid  for  it  to  the  proprietor  of  the  manor.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  eentury 
the  Islington  Road  Trust  purchased  large  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hampstead,  for  which  Is.  2d.  a load  was 


VIEW  AT  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH,  ABOUT  1829,  SHOWING  “ GANG-MOOR,”  A NARROW  LANE  INTERVENING,  THEN 
“ ALBION  HOUSE,”  ‘^BELL-MOOR,”  HURST  LODGE,”  AND  “HARROW  COTTAGE,”  THE  LAST  FOUR  NOW 
FORMING  ONE  HOUSE BELL-MOOR. 

From  an  engraving  Ijy  E.  Fiiulen  after  the  drawing  by  W.  Westall,  A.R.A. 


paid  ; and  in  later  years  there  must  have  been  a greatly  increased  demand 
for  Hampstead  sand  (which  is  of  the  fine  yellow  Bagshot  character,  easily 
manipulated)  for  use  in  iron  foundries  in  the  great  development  which 
came  about  in  the  iron  trade  of  the  country  between  the  second  and  the  fifth 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  one  time  the  clockmakers  of  Clerken- 
well  used  sand  from  Hampstead  Heath  “ for  taking  the  cast,”  mixing  it  with 
“loam  from  the  same  locality.”^  Copyholders  were  entitled  to  take  without 

1 History  of  Clerkenwell,  J.  Pinks,  2nd  ed. 
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charge  whatever  sand  or  gravel  they  might  recjuire  in  conneetion  with  the 
erection  or  repairing  of  their  buildings  ; but  no  such  right  exists  at  the  present 
time.  With  the  closing  of  the  sandpits  a land-destroying  influence  which 
had  lasted  for  centuries  eame  to  an  end. 

Rights  of  pasturage  on  the  Heath  were  enjoyed  by  copyholders  from  days 
immemorial ; but  there  came  a time  when  these  rights  were  valueless,  because 


POORHOUSE  COTTAGES,  LOWER  HEATH. 
From  a pencil  drawing  made  in  1843  by  C.  H.  L.  Woodd. 


of  the  risk  attached  to  their  exercise.  What  was  the  use  of  turning  animals  out 
to  graze  on  the  herbage  when  there  could  be  no  quietude — when  horses  or 
cattle  could  not  be  put  out  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  havdng  them 
watched  and  guarded  ? It  is  a moot  point  whether  or  not  these  rights  passed 
to  the  JMetropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  the  purchase  of  the  manorial  rights  ; 
but  lapse  of  time  by  non-user  has  now  extinguished  them,  if  they  otherwise 
survived,  so  that  this  is  no  longer  a matter  to  trouble  about. 

In  olden  times,  when  Hampstead  was  famous  for  its  washerwomen,  and 


THE  BATHING  FOND,  HAAVPSTEAD. 


From  a Water-Colour  Drawing 
by  A.  R.  Quinton. 

In  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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the  laundry  work  of  Tudor  Royalty  was  said  to  have  been  done  in  Hampstead 
waters,  the  drying  of  clothes  on  the  Heath  was  as  common  a sight  almost  as 
the  gorse-bushes  themselves.  This  was  a privilege  that  the  villagers  enjoyed 
without  hindrance,  and  indulged  in  to  a noticeable  extent  until  comparatively 
recent  times.  Only  since  the  coming  of  railways  and  the  introduction  of  more 
modern  laundry  methods  has  the  practice  slackened  ; though  even  now,  at 
North  End,  the  grass  and  the  bushes  can  often  be  seen  mantled  in  a whiteness 
that  is  fibrous  rather  than  floral. 

The  ponds  of  Hampstead  have  for  centuries  made  a miniature  lakeland  of 
the  Heath.  As  already  stated  in  Chapter  IV.,^  there  was  an  Act  of  the  35th 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  authorising  the  construction  of  ponds  there,  the  works 
being  carried  out  in  1589-90.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  upper  pond 
comprised  3 roods,  30  perches,  and  the  lower  pond  1 acre,  1 rood,  34  perches. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  new  ponds  were  made  and  old  ones  filled  up  or 
enlarged.  The  pond  in  the  Vale  of  Health  dates  from  1777.  The  Whitestone 
Pond  appears  very  small  in  the  old  maps ; in  later  times  it  has  been  some- 
what enlarged.  There  were  formerly  ponds  at  Red  Lion  Hill,  Frognal,  The 
Grove,  Branch  Hill,  and  South  End  Green  ; but  these  were  for  domestic- 
storage  purposes.  Formerly  there  were  four  ponds  beyond  the  Viaduct  Pond, 
but  now  there  are  only  three,  one  which  existed  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Hampstead  railway  station  having  been  filled  in.  The  most  western  of  the 
present  three  large  ponds  is  the  Bathing  Pond,  which  not  only  attracts  large 
numbers  of  people  during  the  summer  time  but  is  patronised  more  or  less 
all  through  the  winter  by  bathers  and  swimmers.  It  is  well  looked  after, 
moreover ; a bathers’  dressing  enclosure  and  an  attendant  boatman  being 
provided,  while  there  are  several  erections  for  diving  purposes.  There  is  a 
depth  of  water  of  from  three  to  seventeen  feet.  The  photogravure  illustra- 
tion here  introduced  affords  a good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Bathing 
Pond  when  operations  are  “in  full  swim”  at  this  favourite  resort. 

Then  there  was  the  exciting  struggle  for  the  right  of  playing  the  national 
game  of  cricket  on  the  Heath.  In  1882-83,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Hampstead 
public’s  always  devoted  friend  and  champion,  Mr.  G.  W.  Potter,  this  right  was 
asserted  vigorously.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  assumption 
that  in  acquiring  the  manorial  rights  connected  with  the  Heath  they  were 
entitled  to  act  as  if  they  were  freeholders  and  not  bound  by  ancient  custom,  had 
put  up  notices  forbidding  “ crieket,  football,  and  all  other  games,  under  a penalty 

1 Vol.  i.  pp.  69-71- 
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of  forty  shillings.”  It  will  be  conceded  that  some  parts  of  the  Heath  are  not 
the  best  places  that  could  be  selected  on  the  Northern  Heights  for  a cricket- 
pitch.  Still,  there  was  one  particular  spot  on  the  West  Heath  which  had 
often  served  the  inhabitants  for  games  of  bat  and  ball,  and  in  respect  of  this 
bit  of  fairly  even  ground  Mr.  Potter  claimed  the  privilege  of  custom  for  the 
people  of  Hampstead. 

On  July  26,  1882,  therefore,  the  most  important  game  of  cricket  ever 
played  on  Hampstead  Heath  came  off.  Mr.  Potter  had  not  previously 
figured  in  many  elevens,  I believe  ; but  on  this  occasion,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  a champion  batsman,  he  not  only  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  about 
to  exhibit  his  cricketing  prowess  on  the  old  ground  on  the  West  Heath,  but 
also  sent  notice  of  the  coming  event  to  the  head  constable  of  the  Heath.  They 
were  rather  scratch  teams  that  were  got  together,  it  must  be  acknowledged  ; 
but  they  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  game  was  duly  played.  The  score 
is  not  recorded.  There  were  so  many  other  matters  of  moment  to  consider 
that  this  was  overlooked.  The  cricketers  were  duly  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  for  infringing  the  Board’s  by-laws,  but  the  case  was  dismissed  on 
the  ground  that  the  justices  had  no  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  a claim  of  right. 
The  Queen’s  Bench  was  then  asked  to  compel  the  Hampstead  Justices  to  decide 
the  question,  and  thereupon  the  Court  directed  the  magistrates  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case  on  its  merits ; and  on  the  second  hearing  the  by-laws  were 
declared  to  be  invalid  so  far  as  they  affected  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead. 
Finally,  on  December  11,  1883,  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  delivered  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  upholding  the  ruling  of  the  Justices  ; and  this 
made  it  clear  for  all  time  to  come  that  the  lads  and  men  of  Hampstead  can  play 
cricket  as  often  as  they  like  on  the  West  Heath.  Only,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
they  cannot  invite  outsiders  to  play  with  them  there.  This  drawback  has  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  later  years  by  the  throwing  open  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Fields  for  cricket,  football,  lacrosse,  and  other  games. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Parliament  Hill  estate,  which 
nearly  doubled  the  area  of  the  Heath,  restoring  it  to  something  like  its  ancient 
extent,  that  the  most  notable  chapter  of  the  modern  story  of  the  Heath  belongs. 
It  was  a stupendous  task,  involving  the  raising  of  £302,000,  and  the  prose- 
eution  of  a great  campaign  of  public  appeal.  When,  after  five  years  of  unex- 
ampled exertion,  the  Hampstead  Heath  Extension  Fund  Committee  was  able 
to  announce  the  completion  of  its  labours,  it  was  found  that  the  money  required 
had  been  contributed  as  follows:  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  £151,000; 
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City  Parochial  Charities,  £50,000  ; St.  Pancras  Vestry,  £80,000  ; Hampstead 
Vestry,  £20,000  ; Marylebone  Vestry,  £5000;  private  subscriptions,  £46,000. 

The  history  of  the  movement  may  be  best  summarised  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  tendered  at  the  meeting  held  on  JMarch  23,  1889,  at 
Grosvenor  House,  the  residence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  gave 
munificent  aid,  and  from  the  lucid  statement  made  on  the  same  occasion  by 
Lord  Eversley,  then  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 

The  first  public  meeting  at  which  the  scheme  was  discussed  was  held  at 
the  Holly  Bush  Assembly  Rooms  on  July  23,  1884,  at  the  suggestion  of  JMr. 
C.  E.  JMaurice,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a local  Committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  its  number.  IMr.  Cornelius  Walford  was  in  the  chair,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  IMr.  IMaurice,  Professor  Hales,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Robert 
Hunter,  and  others,  in  support  of  the  movement.  The  task  at  the  time 
seemed  almost  insurmountable.  £302,000  was  an  enormous  sum  to  have  to 
raise.  However,  they  set  to  work  with  energy,  and  by  unceasing  effort 
eventually  enlisted  influential  support.  They  began  their  labours,  said  Lord 
Eversley,  as  a very  small  society,  with  very  little  help  from  the  public,  and  with 
no  funds ; but  by  degrees  they  interested  the  public  and  the  press,  and  sue- 
eeeded  in  the  effort  to  associate  various  public  bodies  with  their  aims.  It  took 
some  time  to  awaken  due  enthusiasm  and  arrange  the  unity  of  action  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work  ; but  by  persistent  effort  it  was 
ultimately  done.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Lord  Eversley  the  vice-chairmanship  ; and  the  members 
included  Viscount  Wolmer,  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Mr.  Edward  Bond,  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ackland,  Mr.  F.  E.  Baines,  C.B.,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Chalmers,  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Henry  Harben,  IMr.  Ewan 
Christian,  Sir  (then  Mr.)  John  Glover,  Sir  (then  IMr.)  Robert  Hunter,  Mr. 
Edward  Gotto,  Mr.  G.  Harris  Lea,  Mr.  Arthur  Loeker,  Mr.  Josiah  Goodall, 
Mr.  Francis  Reckitt,  Mr.  H.  F.  Pooley,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  L.  Woodd.  The  Hon.  Secretaries  were  IMr.  Charles  Lee  Lewes,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Maurice,  Mr.  F.  S.  Osmond,  and  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Pike  ; the  Treasurers,  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hoare.  The  General  Committee  included  many 
of  the  principal  residents  of  Hampstead,  as  well  as  other  men  of  influence  out- 
side. For  five  years  the  Committee  kept  to  the  work  indefatigably,  holding 
many  public  meetings,  pressing  forward  difficult  negotiations,  overcoming  the 
objections  of  public  authorities,  obtaining  a special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in 
the  end  securing  the  money  required.  It  was  a great  achievement,  and  deserves 
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a fitting  commemoration.  In  concluding  its  report,  the  Committee  contented 
itself  with  expressing  deep  gratification  “ at  the  success  which  had  attended 
its  five  years  of  labour,  and  its  conviction  that  by  the  acquisition  of  260 
acres  of  land  of  such  natural  beauty,  and  so  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Hampstead  Heath,  London  had  obtained  a priceless  boon,  the  importance  and 
value  of  which  would  be  felt  more  and  more  as  years  rolled  on,  and  as  it 
became  more  evident  how  wise  it  had  been  to  secure  this  land  for  the  public 
before  it  had  been  devoted  to  building  purposes.”  All  classes  contributed. 
One  old  gentleman  who  did  not  wish  to  be  identified  went  to  the  bank  and 
paid  in  £200  in  gold  to  the  fund,  giving  the  name  of  “ Sir  John  Steele.”  In 
vain  was  search  made  for  the  name.  It  was  not  to  be  found  ; and  later  two 
other  sums  of  a similar  amount  were  paid  over  by  the  same  man,  who  gave 
a different  name  each  time,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  identity  of  the 
mysterious  donor  has  remained  undiscovered.^ 

The  later  lords  of  the  soil  of  Hampstead  have  done  more  than  well  out 
of  such  of  their  rights  or  landed  possessions  as  they  have  been  induced  to 
relinquish.  Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson  looked  upon  the  Heath  alone  as 
being  worth  two  millions  and  a half  for  building  purposes ; but  a more 
reasonable  view  was  ultimately  adopted,  and  £45,000  for  the  manorial  rights 
over  the  Heath  was  not  a small  realisation.  Then,  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Parliament  Hill  property,  a further  sum  of  £100,000  went  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  remaining  £200,000  going  to  Lord  INIansfield.  These  are  rather 
notable  examples  of  the  evolution  of  “unearned  increment.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  public  have  practically 
had  to  pay  a sum  of  something  like  £400,000  to  recover  as  much  land  as  in 
the  course  of  former  years  had  in  one  way  and  another  been  taken  from  the 
Heath.  In  olden  times  the  Heath  (or  Common,  as  it  was  then  called)  covered 
about  500  acres ; and  this  had  by  a long  course  of  encroachments  and  cur- 
tailings dwindled  to  220  acres,  prior  to  the  long  dispute  with  Sir  Thomas 
Maryon  Wilson ; and  to-day,  with  the  Parliament  Hill,  Golder’s  Hill,  and 
Wyldes  Farm  additions,  the  entire  space  about  equals  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  Heath.  There  is  some  guarantee,  however,  as  already  pointed  out, 
against  future  interferences  with  the  now  fully  established  and  clearly  recog- 
nised rights  of  the  public,  in  the  work  of  the  Hampstead  Heath  Protection 
Society,  formed  in  1897,  with  Lord  Eversley  as  president,  and  having  for  its 
object  “ the  preservation  of  the  original  Heath  in  its  wild  and  natural  state  ; and 


* From  a statement  made  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice. 
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also  the  preservation  of  the  natural  charaeteristie  features  of  the  later  addi- 
tions to  the  Heath,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  full  enjoyment  by  the 
public.” 

Telegraph  Hill,  although  not  now  part  of  the  Heath,  is  usually  associated 
with  it  in  the  popular  mind.  Occupying  the  high  ground  near  the  West  Heath, 
it  was  in  use  as  a signalling  station  ^ from  about  1796.  The  telegraphic  apparatus 
first  used  was  fixed  in  the  cottage  at  the  summit,  and  consisted  of  movable 
shutters  in  frames;  but  this  system  was  superseded  by  semaphores  in  1816, 


when  Telegraph  Hill  became  an  Admiralty  station.  This  was  the  nearest 
northern  station  to  the  Admiralty.  The  cottage  on  Telegraph  Hill  was  often 
resorted  to  by  visitors  of  note,  the  accommodation  being  simple  but  good,  the 
air  of  the  purest,  and  the  view  magnificent.  Here  at  different  times  stayed 
Dickens,  Leech,  Sculthorpe  the  caricaturist,  and  others.  A movement  is  now 
(1912)  on  foot  for  securing  the  property  for  the  public.  The  first  high  flag- 
staff erected  on  the  Heath  was  supplied  by  Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson 
about  1845. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Spencer  Wells  in  1897,  the  beautiful  Golder’s  Hill 
estate  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  Heath  came  into  the  market,  being 

* See  Appendix  XIV.  for  further  references  to  Telegraph  Hill. 
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advertised  for  public  sale  on  June  29  of  that  year.  This  announcement 
prompted  a number  of  Hampstead  residents  who  had  been  prominent  in  the 
Heath  extension  movement  of  a decade  earlier  to  combine  in  a strong  effort 
to  secure  this  property  for  addition  to  the  Heath.  The  time  was  too  short, 
however,  to  admit  of  a sufficiently  wide  appeal,  and  on  the  day  named  Golder’s 
Hill  was  put  up  to  auction.  Fortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  no  sale  was  effected. 
The  highest  bid  of  £38,000  was  then  considered  inadequate  by  Sir  Spencer’s 
trustees,  and  the  property  was  withdrawn. 

This  circumstance  put  fresh  heart  into  the  promoters  of  the  proposal  for 
acquiring  the  estate  for  the  public.  It  at  least  gave  them  breathing  space  ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  of  which  he  was  vice-chairman,  and  backed  by 
promises  of  support  from  various  public  bodies  and  private  individuals,  opened 
up  negotiations  with  the  trustees  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  option  on  a 
portion  of  the  estate — twenty  acres  adjacent  to  the  Heath.  These  proposals 
were  at  the  time  favourably  entertained. 

The  death  of  IMr.  Hart  in  January  1898  caused  a slight  interruption  in 
the  work  of  public  appeal,  but  not  for  long,  other  friends  of  the  movement 
taking  up  the  matter  with  great  spirit,  supported  by  an  active  campaign  in 
the  press.  Still  the  response  to  these  appeals  did  not  answer  exiJectation,  and 
after  a few  months  the  trustees  again  announced  the  estate  for  public  sale, 
Tuesday,  June  28,  1898,  being  the  day  fixed  for  the  auction. 

But  hope  was  not  abandoned  even  yet.  Five  days  before  the  date  named, 
a powerful  appeal  was  made  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  on  behalf  of  the  Golder’s 
Hill  project  in  a letter  to  the  Times.  This  was  followed  by  immediate  and 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Hampstead  residents  who  had  been  interested 
in  the  original  proposal  before  the  first  sale.  A meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  my  old  friend,  IMr.  Samuel  Figgis,  who  in  all  things  served  the  cause  with  a 
wise  and  forceful  energy ; and  those  present  at  that  historic  gathering  in  a historic 
house  (Wildwoods,  now  Pitt  House)  formed  themselves  into  a guaranteeing 
committee,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Harben  was  chairman,  and  agreed  to  become 
collectively  responsible  up  to  a total  limit  of  £35,000 — a limit  which  it  was 
then  supposed  would  not  be  reached  at  the  sale — the  understanding  being  that 
if  the  Committee  became  the  purchasers  they  would  subsequently  be  recouped 
from  a fund  which  it  was  hoped  to  raise  by  an  organised  appeal  for  public 
subscriptions.  The  aim  was  now  to  acquire  the  entire  estate,  not  simply  the 
twenty  acres  previously  suggested. 
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The  committee  of  guarantors,  and  the  respective  amounts  they  guaranteed, 


were  : 

Sir  Henry  Harben  ......  £5000 

Mr.  T.  J.  Barratt  ......  3000 

Mr.  C.  J.  Barry  .......  3000 

Mr.  W.  M.  Bayliss  ......  3000 

Mr.  Frank  Debenhain  ......  5000 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  .......  500 

Mr.  Samuel  Figgis  ......  1000 

Mr.  Sydney  Gross  ......  3000 

Sir  Harold  Harmsworth  ......  3000 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  ......  1000 

Mr.  W.  F.  Malcolm  ......  1000 

Mr.  Hei'bert  Marnham  ......  1000 

Dr.  H.  Rayner  .......  500 

Mr.  Elliott  P.  S.  Reed  ......  1000 

Mr.  J.  Walter  Smith  ......  3000 


This  was  the  position  of  affairs  with  regard  to  Colder ’s  Hill  when,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  28,  1898,  a number  of  people  interested 
assembled  at  the  Mart  in  Tokenhouse  Yard  to  watch  the  sale.  The  com- 
petition was  short  and  sharp  between  the  speculative  builders  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hampstead  Committee,  Mr.  Robert  Perks  (now  Sir  Robert 
Perks,  Bart.) ; and  it  was  not  long  before  the  bidding  passed  the  Committee’s 
prescribed  £35,000  limit.  To  all  appearance  Golder’s  Hill  was  now  lost  to  the 
public.  The  writer  of  these  Annals,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving 
the  situation.  Unknown  to  his  colleagues  he  continued  the  bidding  on  his 
own  account,  with  the  result  that  the  Golder’s  Hill  estate  was  knocked  down 
to  him  at  £38,000,  he  thereupon  paying  the  deposit  of  £3850.  He  immedi- 
ately offered  the  estate  at  its  cost  price  to  the  Committee,  and  at  a specially 
convened  meeting  they  consented  to  accept  it,  agreeing  that  his  responsibility 
should  be  taken  over.  Consequently,  a month  later,  on  July  27,  1898,  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  resolution  of  thanks  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, signed  by  Sir  Henry  Harben. 

The  cheque  for  the  deposit  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  items 
in  my  collection,  representing  as  it  does  the  acquisition  of  Golder’s  Hill 
for  the  public.  Some  people  thought  the  price  too  high,  but  time  has  shown 
that  it  was  an  excellent  bargain. 

The  Committee,  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Westminster  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  (now  Lord  Eversley)  as  members,  made 
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their  first  public  appeal  shortly  after  the  purchase,  and  on  July  6 were  able 
to  issue  a first  list  of  donations  amounting  to  £10,750  : 13s.  On  July  19  a 
large  and  influential  public  meeting  in  aid  of  the  scheme  was  held  at  the 
Mansion  House,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Sir  Horatio  Davies,  presiding. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome  (now  the  Duke  of  Argyll)  urged  the  acquisition  of  the 
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From  the  original  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


estate  because  it  was  one  of  the  few  spots  near  London  where  one  could  get 
a whiff*  of  Highland  air  ; Sir  Samuel  M^ilks  declared  that  if  London  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  tuberculosis  it  was  suicidal  to  allow  Golder’s  Hill  to  be  built 
upon  ; Sir  Henry  Harben  said  the  movement  was  in  the  interest  not  only 
of  Hampstead  but  also  of  the  dwellers  in  London’s  courts  and  alleys ; and 
Lady  Jeune  (now  Lady  St.  Helier)  pleaded  for  the  scheme  on  behalf  of 
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the  sliopgirls  and  the  children.  Lord  Kimtsford,  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger, 
Mr.  E.  Brodie  Hoare,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edward  Bond,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.  A., 
also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  The  idea  thus  received  a hearty  public 
endorsement. 

On  July  21  a great  garden  party  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Colder ’s 
Hill,  when  some  10,000  people  assembled  in  honour  of  the  movement.  All 


REDUCED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  CHEQUE  PAID  AS  DEPOSIT  ON  THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE 

GOLDER’s  hill  estate,  on  JUNE  28,  1898. 

From  the  original  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


financial  doubts  were  soon  set  at  rest ; and  in  the  end  a total  sum  of 
£41,313  : 1 : 6 was  raised,^  made  up  as  follows  : 


London  County  Council  Grant 
Hampstead  Vestry 
Marylebone  Vestry 
City  Parochial  Charities 
St.  Pancras  Vestry 
Middlesex  County  Council 
Paddington  Vestry 
City  Corporation 
Private  Subscriptions 


£12,000  0 0 
10,000  0 0 
1,026  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
500  0 0 
500  0 0 
250  0 0 
15,037  1 6 2 


£41,313  1 6 

The  estate  was  then  vested  in  the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Committee,  viz. 

* After  paying  for  the  property,  including  costs  and  legal  charges,  the  balance  remaining  was  used  for 
the  purchase  of  a .small  plot  of  land,  on  which  some  old  cottages  had  stood,  opposite  The  Bull  and  Bush. 

^ It  may  be  noted  that  this  list  of  subscriptions  comprises  the  names  of  some  700  persons,  twenty  of 
whom  contributed  together  more  than  half  the  entire  sum,  viz.  £7700. 
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Sir  Henry  Harben,  Mr.  Samuel  Figgis,  and  myself ; but  when  the  London 
County  Council  obtained  its  General  Powers  Act  of  1899,  it  was  able  to  take 
over  the  estate,  of  which  it  has  since  had  absolute  control,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rest  of  the  Heath. 

There  was  a temporary  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  use  to 
which  Golder’s  Hill  House  was  to  be  put.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the 
house  was  being  utilised  as  a convalescent  home  for  wounded  soldiers,  and  the 
London  County  Council,  to  which  body  the  property  had  been  conveyed  on 


Photo,  Killick  and  Abbott. 


WYLDES  (facing  WEST)  IN  191  1. 

From  a photograph. 

behalf  of  the  public,  were  desirous  of  continuing  it  as  a hospital.  The 
objection  was  raised  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the 
purchase  to  do  this,  and,  after  strong  protest  had  been  lodged,  the  mansion 
was  given  over  to  its  present  rightful  purpose  of  serving  the  general  public  as 
refreshment  rooms. 

The  latest  Hampstead  Heath  extension  was  the  addition  of  the  Wyldes 
Farm  property  at  North  End  in  1907.  The  promotion  of  the  Garden 
Suburb  estate  beyond  served  to  turn  the  attention  of  eager  builders  to 
this  beautiful  corner,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  it  would  have  fallen  into 
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their  hands ; the  new  tube  railway,  with  its  station  at  Colder  s Green, 
having  made  it  easy  of  aeeess.  In  these  circumstances  certain  Hampstead 
residents  set  on  foot  a movement  to  secure  the  property  for  the  public. 
The  result  was  that  a sum  of  £39,000,  the  price  at  which  the  trustees  of 
Eton  College  had  agreed  to  sell,  was  raised,  towards  which  the  London 
County  Council  contributed  £10,000  and  the  Hampstead  Borough  Council 
£5000,  the  rest  being  collected  by  public  subscription. 


THE  OAK  BEDROOM. 

A room  in  Wyldes. 

For  the  addition  of  this  further  eighty  acres  to  the  Heath,  much  credit  is 
due  to  Mrs.  Canon  Barnett,  Lord  Eversley,  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  and  others, 
for  the  industry,  energy,  and  public  spirit  they  displayed  in  the  matter.  It 
had,  though,  like  Golder’s  Hill,  a narrow  escape  of  being  lost,  the  time  for  the 
option  of  its  purchase  allowed  by  the  Eton  College  authorities  having  all  but 
expired,  while  the  subscriptions  obtained  were  insufficient  by  some  £4000  or 
£5000,  and  further  subscriptions  seemed  unobtainable. 

At  this  juncture  a little  private  meeting  took  place  at  the  Reform 
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Club  between  Lord  Eversley,  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  and  the  author  of  these 
Annals,  when  a subsidiary  suhseription  list  was  then  and  there  initiated 
for  guaranteeing  the  deficiency  ; very  small  additional  subscriptions,  however, 
resulted  from  the  public,  so  the  guarantors  had  to  meet  their  guarantee  to 
the  extent  of  73  per  cent,  finding  their  satisfaction  in  having  completely 
secured  the  property  for  the  public. 


SUMMER  VIEW  OF  THE  AVENUE  ON  THE  HEATH,  NEAR  WYLDES. 
From  a photograph  taken  in  1909. 


A further  Heath  trouble  arose  in  1907.  This  time  the  attack  was  from 
an  unexpected  quarter,  and  resolved  itself  into  a sort  of  family  quarrel.  The 
question  at  stake  was  practically  the  same  as  that  which  had  caused  the 
greater  contentions  of  former  years — an  attempt  to  invade  public  rights  and 
divert  to  private  uses  what  had  been  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  Hampstead  Scientific  Society  had  asked  permission  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  erect  an  observatory,  11  feet  high  by  8 feet  in  diameter, 
within  the  Flagstaff  enclosure,  the  highest  point  of  the  Heath,  to  accom- 


HAMPSTEAD  GOLF  LINKS,  1910. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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modate  a telescope  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Society  ; and,  presumably 
in  a hasty  moment,  without  fully  considering  the  merits  of  the  matter,  the 
Council  had  acceded  to  the  request.  Thoughtlessness  had  been  shown  on  both 
sides.  The  real  harm  had  been  done  before  then  by  the  Society  having  been 


THE  VILLAGE  TREE  (AFTERWARDS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TUDOR  HOUSE  GROUNDS,  SEE  POST,  PAGE  255), 
NEAR  JACK  straw’s  CASTLE  AND  THE  WHITESTONE  POND. 

From  an  etching  by  T.  Hastings  in  1826. 

allowed  the  privilege  of  housing  its  telescope  on  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
Heath  by  the  Bathing  Pond  ; and  the  request  for  a more  important  and  larger 
site  formed  in  itself  a striking  illustration  of  the  danger  of  granting  any 
privileges  whatsoever — to  say  nothing  of  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding.  The 
Society,  having  obtained  its  inch,  now  wanted  its  ell.  If  the  ell  were  con- 
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ceded,  what  was  to  prevent  others  claiming  similar  favours  ? The  encroach- 
ment had  to  be  stopped. 

As  soon  as  the  new  observatory  proposal  was  made  public,  being  myself 
a member  of  the  Society,  I lodged  objection  to  the  project  in  the  public 
interest,  making  a vigorous  protest  in  the  press.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  add 
that  I was  at  once  strongly  and  influentially  supported  by  Sir  Henry  Harben, 
Sir  W.  H.  Lever,  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  and  others,  who  offered  to  join  me  and 
give  considerable  financial  aid  in  case  of  necessity.  In  itself  the  trespass  was  a 
small  matter  ; but  it  involved  a great  principle. 

The  campaign  that  ensued  was  short  and  sharp.  The  upholders  of  the 
eneroachment  maintained  that  the  building  was  for  a publie  purpose,  and 
would  neither  be  detrimental  to  the  Heath  nor  an  inconvenience  to  the 
public ; the  objectors  simply  took  their  stand  on  the  illegality  of  the  pro- 
posed erection.  The  controversy  was  taken  part  in  by  several  residents  of 
Hampstead,  as  well  as  by  persons  outside  who  were  interested  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  popular  rights ; the  Times  and  other  journals  resolutely  supported 
the  opposers  of  the  project ; and  just  as  the  lawyers  were  taking  steps  to  test 
the  matter  in  a court  of  law,  and  public  meetings  were  on  the  point  of  being 
convened,  the  local  men  of  science  gave  way,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  scheme  had,  “ in  deference  to  public  opinion,  been  abandoned.” 

Since  then,  happily,  a way  has  been  discovered  of  satisfying  the  desires  of 
the  astronomers,  without  trenehing  upon  public  rights  or  disfiguring  the 
scene,  by  erecting  a structure  large  enough  for  the  holding  and  using  of  the 
telescope  within  the  Water  Board’s  reservoir  enclosure  at  the  top  of  the 
Heath.  In  this  neutral  position  it  forms  a decided  acquisition  to  the  scientific 
resources  of  the  neighbourhood. 

To  realise  what  Hampstead  Heath  means  to  the  people  of  London,  and 
what  benefit  and  enjoyment  they  receive  from  it — especially  the  vast  multitude 
who  have  few  opportunities  of  going  farther  afield — it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
to  mind  how  thoroughly  the  great  holiday  crowds  revel  in  this  convenient  and 
happy  expanse  of  publie  pleasure-ground.  It  is  one  of  the  sights  of  London, 
yet  clear  away  from  the  huddled  streets  and  the  traffic  and  the  clatter.  To 
see  Hampstead  on  a Bank  Holiday  is  to  feel  deeply  thankful  for  the  success 
of  the  struggle  that  was  so  long  waged  for  its  enfranchisement  and  acquire- 
ment for  the  people.  Few  men  are  as  competent  to  describe  such  a familiar 
and  heartening  scene  as  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Sims,  to  whom  I am 
indebted  for  the  following  word-pictures  of  Hampstead  at  Bank  Holiday  time  : 
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All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  on  a bright  Bank  Holiday  all  roads — at  least  in  the  metropolis 
— lead  to  Hampstead.  As  the  great  playground  of  the  people  the  glorious  Heath  long  ago 
earned  alliterative  distinction  as  “Happy  Hampstead,”  and  the  great  holiday  gathering  in 
the  Vale  of  Health  and  the  breezy  spaces  became  known  in  Newspaper  Land,  where  their 
taking  headline  is  a favourite  weapon  in  the  editorial  armoury. 

In  the  matter  of  much  that  goes  to  the  making  of  carnivals  Bank  Holiday  at 
Hampstead  may  justify  the  description.  The  joy  and  abandon  of  the  festal  celebration 
of  a fixed  date  by  a populace  released  from  toil  are  there.  Young  men  and  maidens 
occasionally  deck  themselves  with  fantastic  additions  to  the  costume  of  everyday  life. 
Here  and  there  are  gay  groups  of  merrymakers,  who  move  rhythmically  to  their  own 
music  or  that  supplied  by  tbe  hand-organ  or  to  the  steam-organs  of  the  roundabouts. 


HAMPSTEAD  HEATH  ON  A BANK  HOLIDAY. 
From  the  original  picture  by  Maynard  Brown. i 


But,  taken  as  a whole,  the  Bank  Holiday  celebration  at  Hampstead,  especially  on  Whit 
Monday  and  the  August  festival  of  St.  Lubbock,  is  unique.  Only  itself  can  be  its 
counterpart. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  a certain  amount  of  the  hooliganism  and  rough  horse-play 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  mob  let  loose  upon  itself,  with  a superabundance  of  animal 
spirits  and  a paucity  of  channels  for  its  outlet. 

But  to-day  all  that  is  changed.  The  English  people  have  learned  the  art  of  enjoying  a 
holiday  with  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  to  themselves  and  the  least  amount  of  discomfort 
to  other  people. 


^ Exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1900,  but  afterwards  unfortunately  damaged  beyond  repair. 
I have,  however,  been  privileged  to  secure  from  the  artist  a small  portion  of  the  original  picture,  and  here 
reproduce  it  in  colours  in  reduced  facsimile. 


IN  THE  THICK  OF  IT. 

A FRAGMENT  (with  some  alterations  by  the  Artist)  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
PICTURE.  WHICH  WAS  DAMAGED. 

(reproduced  in  Black  and  White  on  p.  232).  entitled 
“HAMPSTEAD  HEATH  ON  BANK.  HOLIDAY." 

By  Maynard  Brown. 

Exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  igoo. 

This  treasured  part  of  a large  Painting  has  been 
generously  presented  by  the  Artist  to  the  Author. 
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Bank  Holiday  at  Hampstead  is  as  gay,  as  joyous  as  ever.  But  the  fun  and  the  frolic 
are  free  from  all  the  elements  of  offence  that  in  the  old  days  marred  the  spectacle  of  a toiling 
town  at  play  upon  the  far-stretching  undulating  Heath,  which  is  a heauty-spot  fairer  than 
any  that  lies  at  the  gate  of  a great  city  the  wide  world  over. 

To-day  all  classes  may  meet  and  enjoy  the  scene,  even  if  they  do  not  take  an  active  share 
in  the  revelry,  and  those  who  in  the  old  times  kept  aloof,  fearing  contact  with  rough 
company,  may  now  mix  freely  with  their  festive  fellow-citizens  and  feel  the  pride  of 
citizenship  as  they  look  on  at  the  toiling  masses  draining  the  joy  of  life  from  the  cup  of 
innocent  pleasure. 

The  note  of  preparation  for  the  Hampstead  holiday  is  sounded  long  before  the  great 
day  comes. 

Early  in  the  preceding  week  you  will  see  straggling  detachments  of  the  show-folk 
wending  their  way  towards  the  Heath.  Farther  out  in  the  country,  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west,  the  motorist  speeding  gaily  along  the  highroads  will  meet  the  living-wagon 
drawn  hy  roughly  groomed  and  roughly  harnessed  horses  moving  along  at  a walking  pace, 
and  at  the  windows  or  at  the  open  door  he  will  see  the  sunburnt  faces  of  the  van-dweller’s 
children. 

Behind  the  dwelling-van  there  are  sometimes  three  or  four  wagons  piled  high  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  roundabout  or  the  penny  show  or  the  shooting-gallery. 

Plain  and  comfortable,  elegant  and  gaudy,  painted  in  rough  letters  with  an  unfamiliar 
name  or  bearing  in  bold  design  the  name  of  some  well-known  frequenter  of  Fair  grounds,  the 
wagons  and  vans  pass  through  towns  and  villages  and  along  the  lonely  roads,  and  a goodly 
number  of  them  are  on  their  way  to  the  same  place — Hampstead.  They  will,  many  of  them, 
arrive  on  or  near  the  Heath  by  Saturday  evening,  and  start  at  once  on  the  setting  out  or 
building  up  that  is  necessary  for  the  shows  to  be  ready  for  the  invading  army  that  will  begin 
to  arrive  at  Hampstead  in  the  early  hours  of  Bank  Holiday. 

The  less  elaborate  shows,  the  small  cocoanut  “ pitches,”  the  skipping-rope  twirlers,  the 
single-handed  performers,  the  barrow-men,  and  the  hawkers,  will  not  put  in  an  appearance 
till  the  morning  itself. 

Then  by  train  and  ’bus  and  tram  and  tube,  by  char-a-banc  and  van,  by  cab  and  cart, 
and,  from  certain  points,  afoot,  a mighty  crowd,  such  as  only  a great  city  is  capable  of 
disgorging,  will  sweep  on  in  a ceaseless  stream  of  humanity  towards  the  people’s  playground, 
which  is  the  fairest  and  most  romantic  portion  of  “ The  Northern  Heights.” 

What  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Heath  may  be  during  the  day  depends  largely  on 
the  weather.  It  may  be  only  100,000  or  so.  It  may  be  200,000 — it  may  on  a fine  warm 
Whit  Monday  be  as  many  as  300,000,  or  even  more.  There  are  no  turnstiles,  and  so  the 
counting  of  heads  is  practically  guesswork.  But  the  railway  and  omnibus  companies  have 
figures  to  guide  the  expert,  and  the  expert  who  is  used  to  sizing  up  crowds  is  not  generally 
very  far  out  in  his  estimate. 

The  stranger  to  Hampstead  must  have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  vast  numbers  who 
spread  themselves  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  glorious  Heath  in  order  that  he  may, 
with  his  mind’s  eye,  look  upon  this  marvellous  panorama  of  happy  humanity  framed  in  scenes 
of  sylvan  beauty  and  moorland  romance. 

From  the  highroad  opposite  the  flagstaff  and  Jack  Straw’s  Castle  away  down  the  slope 
to  the  Vale  of  Health  hotel,  where  are  the  tea-rooms  and  the  booths  and  the  swings,  which 
are  more  or  less  “ permanent  structures,”  the  crowd  is  at  its  densest  and  the  fun  is  at  its 
fastest.  That  is  the  centre  of  the  Cockney  celebration,  and  there  are  the  “streets”  of  Vanity 
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Fair,  long  lines  of  canvas  and  wooden  structures,  a mushroom  town  of  tents  and  booths  that 
has  grown  up  in  a night. 

The  East  Heath  Road  and  the  Vale  are  the  favourite  pitches  of  the  hawkers  and  barrow- 
men,  who  sell  everything  that  is  conventionally  considered  necessary  for  the  Cockney’s  holiday 
content.  But  far  beyond  the  clustered  clamour  of  the  frolicking,  feasting,  dancing,  and 
amusement-seeking  crowd,  the  light-hearted  pilgrims  of  pleasure  scatter  themselves  over  the 
Heath  and  its  enchanting  environment.  In  the  shade  of  the  grand  old  trees  on  the  slopes  of 
the  green  hills,  in  the  far  stretches  of  verdant  plain,  in  quiet  nooks  where  the  bushes  grow 
thick,  there  are  little  family  parties,  old  couples  and  young  couples  taking  their  restful  ease 
in  the  sunshine,  and  breathing  the  glorious  air.  Some  are  picnicking,  others  are  reclining  on 
the  turf  and  enjoying  the  dolce  far  niente  to  their  hearts’  content,  while  youth  and  maiden 
wander  or  sit  side  by  side  and  the  old  sweet  story  is  being  told  again.  And  looking  on  at 
the  happy  young  folks  around  them.  Darby  and  Joan,  clad  in  their  best,  that  is,  the  best  of  an 
older  fashion,  may  recall  the  days  when  the  words  of  that  old  sweet  story  were  on  their  lips 
and  its  young  romance  was  in  their  hearts. 

The  quietest  and  fairest  portion  of  the  Heath  that  lies  between  Ken  Wood  and  Parlia- 
ment Hill  is  even  invaded  by  the  boisterous  crowd. 

But  through  the  lane  that  lies  between  the  wooded  banks  and  leads  to  the  Old  Bull  and 
Bush,  and  along  the  highroad  that  leads  to  The  Spaniards,  the  merrymakers  pass  with  music 
and  song,  and  gay  groups  of  lads  and  lasses  will  break  into  frequent  dance.  The  steps  are 
generally  the  same.  Of  late  years  the  old  cellar-flap  variety  has  given  place  to  the  cake-walk 
variety,  and  the  dancers  who  dance  with  vigour  or  grace — the  majority  of  them  possess  both 
— always  attract  a crowd  of  onlookers.  The  Bank  Holiday  dancing  of  our  happy  Harriets 
in  their  gala  finery  is  typically  English,  and  it  is  well  worth  watching.  Our  American  and 
foreign  visitors  are  always  intensely  interested  in  what  they  call  our  “ street-dancing,”  and 
at  Hampstead  on  Bank  Holiday  the  dance  of  the  factoi’y  girl  and  the  coster  girl  is  to  be 
seen  all  day  long,  and  on  all  the  portions  of  the  Heath  where  there  is  an  “ audience.”  It  is 
essentially  a public  performance.  It  is  the  presence  of  an  “audience”  that  stirs  the  girls  to 
corybantic  effort,  and  sustains  them  in  an  exercise  which,  judging  from  their  flushed  faces 
when  they  finish  and  pant,  is  an  exhausting  one. 

There  are  youths  who  join  in  the  Terpsichorean  display,  but  it  must  be  frankly  confessed 
that  few  of  them  possess  the  verve  of  the  girls.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the 
majority  of  the  ladies  on  Bank  Holiday  have  their  little  dances  among  themselves.  Four 
girls  dancing  together,  two  opposite  two,  is  the  more  frequent  form  of  indulgence  in  the  light 
fantastic  on  the  Heath  of  Happiness. 

But  for  “all  the  Fun  of  the  Fair”  we  must  keep  between  the  East  Heath  Road  and  the 
Vale  of  Health. 

Here  are  the  booths,  the  shows,  the  swing-boats,  the  roundabouts,  the  steam-organs,  the 
cocoanut-shies,  the  Houp-las,  the  peep-shows,  the  freaks,  the  boxing-booths,  the  waxworks, 
the  shooting-galleries,  the  Aunt  Sallies,  the  strong  men,  the  acrobats,  and  whatever  novelties 
the  year  may  have  brought  into  the  programme  of  the  show-folk  who  travel  from  Fair  to  Fair. 

The  skipping-rope  plays  an  important  part  in  a Hampstead  Bank  Holiday,  especially  on 
Easter  Monday  and  Whit  Monday  when  there  are  no  “ heat  waves.” 

The  stock-in-trade  of  the  skipping-rope  industry  is  a rope  and  a bit  of  board.  Two 
men  turn  the  rope  rapidly,  charging  a halfpenny — sometimes  a penny — for  their  services  and 
the  use  of  the  board.  And  all  day  long  the  men  are  turning,  and  the  girls  are  parting  with 
their  coppers  to  “ have  a skip.” 


APPY  ’A/AP5TEAD  ON  BANK  HOLIDAY. 


From  a Colouved  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing' 
by  Phil  May,  R.I. 

In  the  Bell-Moav  Collection. 
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The  shooting-galleries  and  the  cocoanut-shies  do  not  interest  the  fair  sex.  Here  the 
young  men  have  the  sport  mainly  to  themselves,  but  “ Houp-la  ” — the  throwing  of  a cane 
ring  on  to  a raised  platform  in  such  a way  as  to  completely  encircle  an  object  displayed, 
often  a box  of  chocolates — secures  a fair  amount  of  petticoat  patronage. 

The  change  of  headgear  between  the  sexes  is  not  so  common  on  occasions  of  popular 
festivity  as  formerly.  It  is  an  ancient  custom  dating  back  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  but 
Harriet’s  hat  to-day  is  elaborate  and  requires  the  assistance  of  formidable  hatpins,  and  she 
does  not  part  with  it  in  exchange  for  her  swain’s  bowler  or  cloth  cap  as  readily  as  she  used  to. 
But  vestiges  of  carnival  remain  in  the  gay  paper  caps  and  coloured  streamers  sold  by  the 
hawkers  all  along  the  route  of  the  pleasure-seekers.  Of  these  the  small  boy  and  the  little 
girl  are  the  principal  patrons. 

The  back-scratcher  and  the  water-squirt,  long  hawked  as  “All  the  jolly  fun,”  have  of 
late  years  disappeared,  and  a Hampstead  Bank  Holiday  no  longer  includes  personal  assault  upon 
the  peaceful  passer-by. 

The  popular  songs  of  the  day  and  the  catch-phrases  of  the  day  are  always  found  at 
Hampstead  on  these  occasions.  Everybody  who  sings  for  joy  seems  to  sing  the  same  song, 
and  has  the  saying  of  the  day  ready  for  immediate  use. 

In  the  crowded  centre  of  the  Fair  ground  the  steam-organ  hurls  its  harmony  forth  from 
morning  till  night  with  deafening  effect,  and  the  rival  steam-organs  mixing  their  efforts 
carry  the  cry  of  carnival  far  over  the  Heath.  Many  of  the  roundabouts — motor  cars 
have  taken  the  place  of  horses  to  a great  extent  even  here — cost  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  some  of  the  big  showmen  having  many  thousands  of  pounds  invested  in  these 
“ steam  circuses.” 

These  are  the  chief  money-takers.  Apart  from  the  roundabouts,  the  swing-boats,  the 
cocoanut-shies,  dancing  and  singing,  with  intervals  for  modest  refreshment,  are  the  features 
of  the  frolic. 

The  donkeys  are  well  patronised,  the  itinerant  photographer  does  a fine  trade,  the 
“ talking  machine,”  which  gives  an  al  fresco  concert,  has  always  a big  group  of  listeners 
round  it,  especially  if  it  is  a gramophone  with  operatic  records,  for  good  music  and  good 
singing  always  appeal  to  the  English  masses,  who  have  far  more  music  in  their  souls  than 
they  are  genei’ally  credited  with.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Hampstead  Bank  Holiday  makers  find  their  own  amusement,  and  find  it  in  the  freedom  from 
toil,  the  opportunity  for  light-hearted  fun  in  the  strong  pure  air  of  the  breezy  heights,  and 
in  the  perfect  environment  which  is  such  a glorious  change  of  scene  for  the  children  of  toil  in 
populous  city  pent. 

From  early  morn  to  dewy  eve  the  roar  of  the  multitude  making  merry  floats  up  from 
the  hollows  of  the  Heath,  and  the  highroad  is  athrong  with  pleasure-seeekers ; but  there  is 
no  wilful  disturbance  of  the  King’s  peace,  and  the  “ gentle  ” visitors  may  mix  freely  with  the 
crowd,  and  pass  where  they  will  without  fear,  and,  if  seeing  other  people  happy  is  the  greatest 
happiness  of  all,  enjoy  Hampstead  on  Bank  Holiday  as  thoroughly  as  the  humblest  of  merry- 
makers in  the  mighty  crowd. 

There  are  accidents  and  there  are  lost  children ; but  the  former  are  few  and  the 
ambulance  service  is  excellent,  and  all  cases  receive  skilled  first  aid  in  the  tents  where  the 
nurses  and  the  officers  of  the  Society  are  prepared  for  any  emergency. 

The  lost  little  ones  are  promptly  taken  charge  of  by  the  police,  and  are,  as  a rule, 
restored  to  their  disconsolate  parents  before  nightfall. 

The  glories  of  Golder’s  Hill  are  now  an  additional  attraction  to  the  joys  of  the  holiday- 
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makers  at  Hampstead.  Here  the  carnival  note  is  absent.  But  thousands  of  toilers  who 
prefer  to  take  their  enjoyment  quietly,  flock  to  the  lovely  grounds  and  wander  the  old- 
world  garden  with  its  bowers  of  roses  and  its  fruit  trees,  and  take  their  tea  on  the  terrace, 
and  listen  to  the  soft  strains  of  the  string  band  while  they  look  out  upon  a sylvan  scene 
that  stretches  far  away  into  the  green  spaces  beyond,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  builder’s  art  or 
lack  of  it. 

The  meadow  land  that  is  part  of  the  Holder’s  Hill  estate,  so  happily  saved  for  the 
people,  is  dotted  with  little  groups  of  Londoners  taking  their  pleasure  restfully  with  their 
children  playing  around  them,  and  the  note  of  peace  and  rest  is  over  all  to  fill  the  hearts  of 
those  who  know  the  toil  and  stress  of  the  work-a-day  world  with  thankfulness  for  the  gentle 
joy  of  life. 


Away  on  the  busy  Heath  the  sounds  of  revelry  still  go  up  unceasingly,  but  as  the 
evening  shadows  fall  the  crowd  grows  gradually  less.  The  pulse  of  pleasure  beats  more 
languidly,  and  the  human  stream  begins  to  flow  towards  the  distant  town.  There  are 
thousands  who  loiter  still,  for  the  Heath  is  a pleasant  place  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
restful  to  body  and  soul  under  the  stars  of  night.  But  with  the  coming  of  the  dusk  the 
Hampstead  Bank  Holiday  is  nearing  its  end.  Singing  still,  and  dancing  still,  the  youthful 
revellers  swarm  to  the  stations  and  fill  the  streets. 

The  vast  crowd  departs  to  scatter  itself  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  over  the 
great  city,  carrying  with  it  the  memory  of  a day  of  delight,  and  looking  forward  to 
another  when  the  almanac  brings  freedom  again  “ By  Act  of  Parliament  ” to  toiling 
London,  and  Hampstead  once  more  decks  itself  in  gala  garb  to  receive  her  myriads  of 
worshippers. 

To  this  I may  add  some  much-appreciated  verses  by  “ Dagonet  ” (Geo. 
R.  Sims)  on  the  same  subject : 


BANK  HOLIDAY 

I MIGHT  have  gone  to  Brighton, 

To  Blackpool  or  to  Rye, 

To  Clacton  and  to  Cleethorpes 
They  tempted  me  to  fly. 

They  asked  me  to  the  Lizard, 

The  billows  break  beneath, 

I spent  St.  Lubbock  Monday 
On  Happy  Hampstead  Heath. 

I’ve  lounged  about  Lugano 
When  August  suns  were  high. 

I’ve  Lubbocked  where  the  mountains 
Stand  white  against  the  sky. 

With  vine  leaves  in  the  Rhineland 
I’ve  twined  St.  Lubbock’s  wreath. 
But  found  not  in  the  wide  world 
The  joy  of  Hampstead  Heath. 
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I’ve  spent  the  August  Monday 
On  Yorkshire’s  purple  moors, 

At  Windermere  and  Grasmere 
And  in  the  land  that’s  Lire’s. 

I’ve  sailed  on  Lake  Killarney 

And  jaunting-car’d  through  Meath, 

But  Lubbock-land  is  London, 

His  shrine  is  Hampstead  Heath. 

An  anonymous  poet,  saddened  by  the  shadows  of  the  city,  and  lamenting 

All  the  hereditary  hideous  wrong 
The  weak  bear  from  the  strong, 

sought  the  solace  of  Hampstead  Heath  one  spring  day  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  there  learned  anew  the  lesson  which  Nature  is  for  ever 
teaching.  He  gave  it  forth  in  a poem  entitled  “ Hampstead  Hill,”  an  excerpt 
from  which  may  fittingly  close  our  story  of  the  struggle  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Heath  for  the  people  : 

Terrible  city  brooding  at  my  feet ! 

Yet  is  the  wami  air  sweet 
Winnow’d  by  wind  and  sun ; the  great  clouds  sail 
Driven  by  strenuous  gale  ; 

Drown’d  in  wide  seas  of  light  upsprings  the  lark  ; 

Fire -tipped  the  velvet  dark 
With  pale  green  flames  of  yonder  branching  fir ; 

Dew-pearled  the  gossamer 
Where  ’neath  the  gorse’s  sheltering  shield  of  gold 
The  fern’s  young  fronds  unfold  ; 

Amber  against  the  blue  the  aspen  heaves 
Its  myriad  lives  of  leaves. 

And  the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  beech 
Is  beyond  human  speech  ; 

Far-off  the  folded  hills  dream  innocent 
In  measureless  eontent. 

Ah ! up  those  happy  slopes  by  bounds  and  leaps 
A stealthy  shadow  creeps. 

Dimming  the  daisies’  starshine,  quenching  all 
The  radiant  festival. 

A dolorous  echo  of  the  cruel  streets 
The  exultant  springtide  greets. 

Patience  ! stoop  where  the  little  grasses  nod. 

And  gather  from  the  sod 
One  shining  blade,  so  slender,  lucent,  thin. 

That  you  can  see  within 
The  emerald  life-blood  coursing,  this  frail  leaf 
Gives  the  sick  soul  relief ; 
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Returning  sanity  of  mind  doth  bring — 

The  endlessness  of  spring. 

When  not  a stone  of  that  vast  city’s  pride 
Shall  lie  there  side  by  side, 

When  temples,  palaces,  and  senates  fall, 

Victor  above  them  all. 

Potential,  mighty  the  small  daisies  stand 
The  true  lords  of  the  land. 

Clear  in  a thousand  centuries  as  this  minute 
Shall  yearly  trill  the  linnet ; 

White-winged  clouds  their  drifting  purples  cast 
When  all  man  made  is  past. 

The  empii'es  have  their  day,  and  creeds  shall  fade. 
Earth  keeps  her  grassy  blade  ! ^ 


1 “ On  Hampstead  Hill,”  Cornhill  Magazine,  October  1889. 
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tion— Clinging  to  Old  Ideas — The  Last  of  West  End  Fair — Captain  Parry — Other  Notable 
Residents — Fenton  House — Seven  Sorts  of  Air — A Lady  of  the  Old  School — West  End  House 
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Frognal  Priory — A Bottle  Story — Prince  Albert  at  the  Priory — Thompson’s  Death — Bernard 
Gregory’s  Exploits — A Romantic  Ruin — A Tragedy — John  Sadleir  and  His  Crimes — The  Law 
of  Deodand — Duels — Gladstone — Later  Residents — Discovery  of  Treasure — The  Vestry — 
Hampstead  in  Parliament — Borough  Council — Antiquarian  Society — Garden  Suburb — Other 
Hampsteads. 


UITE  a building  fever  fell  upon  Hampstead  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Many  new  houses  were  put  up 
— not  always  picturesque  or  commodious.  Visiting 
the  place  in  1815,  after  an  absence  of  some  yeans, 
Britton  regretfully  mentions  that  the  beautiful  village 
had  become  a town,  “with  hundreds  of  mean  houses 
and  alleys,  many  of  them  uninhabited.”  Luckily,  the 
expansion  generally  was  not  continued  on  mean  lines. 
The  Belsize  estate  was  the  first  large  Hampstead 
property  to  be  given  up  to  the  demand  for  building  development.  In  1807 
Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  as  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  V.,^ 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  the  sale  of  the  property,  which  was 
purchased  by  four  Hampstead  gentlemen,  James  Abel,  Germain  Lavie,  Thomas 
Roberts,  and  Thomas  Forsyth.  Next  year  the  estate  was  divided  into  four 
portions,  each  of  the  gentlemen  named  becoming  possessed  of  one,  that  which 
included  the  mansion  falling  to  Mr.  Abel.  The  old  house  continued  to  be 
used  as  a private  residence  for  some  years  longer.  Mr.  Everett  occupied  it 

* Vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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ill  1811-12  ; among  later  tenants  were  Mr.  Henry  Wright,  a London  banker, 
and  Mr.  Martinez,  a wine  merchant.  The  estate  was  laid  out  for  building 
purposes  in  1841.^  Hampstead  did  not  take  too  eagerly  to  new  ideas. 
There  still  remained  much  that  was  primitive  or  old-fashioned  about  the 
place.  Sedan  chairs  were  in  use  far  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Town 
affairs  were  administered  by  a Vestry,  which  met  at  the  Workhouse,  New  End. 


shepherd’s  well,  1827. 

Redrawn  about  1875  from  a woodcut  in  Hone's  Table  Book. 


The  chief  aim  of  this  body  seems  to  have  been  to  keep  down  expenses  and  not 
overburden  the  ratepayers.  Even  over  a simple  matter  like  the  erection  of  a 
new  lamp-post  their  deliberations  were  long  and  anxious.  Until  1823,  or  later, 
gas  was  unknown  in  Hampstead ; indeed,  lamps  burning  oil  and  naphtha 
illuminated  the  streets  until  1830,  or  after. 

The  water  supply  was  equally  behind  the  times.  It  was  unsystematised. 
For  drinking  water  there  was  nothing  worth  mentioning  beyond  the  ancient 
spring  in  the  Conduit  Fields,  now  covered  by  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue.  Every  large 

* See  post,  p.  270. 
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house  had  its  pump  or  well ; but  dwellers  iu  smaller  places  had  either  to  fetch 
and  carry  water  for  themselves,  or  buy  from  persons  who  carried  the  fresh 
spring  water  round  and  sold  it — at  2d.  a bucket  in  the  town,  and  3d.  a 
bucket  beyond.  For  ordinary  purposes  there  were  public  pumps  on  the 
Heath  top  at  Bell-Moor,  Branch  Hill,  in  High  Street,  Heath  Street,  Well 
Walk,  at  the  foot  of  Rosslyn  Hill,  and  on  Haverstock  Hill,  opposite  Wood- 
lands. Good  water  was  scarce  in  those  days,  and  the  demand  for  the 


WATER-CARRIER  AT  HAMPSTEAD. 

From  a woodcut,  about  1845. 

Conduit  yield  was  beyond  the  power  of  supply.  An  old  inhabitant  who  can 
recall  the  time  says,  “ It  was  like  being  at  a fair  to  get  water,  so  many 
waiting  with  pails,  sometimes  for  hours.” 

“ At  this  place,”  we  read  in  an  account  written  early  in  the  “ ’forties,” 
men  “ may  be  seen  occupied  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and,  in  the  summer  season, 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  filling  their  pails  with  the  water,  which  they  sell  to 
the  inhabitants.  At  times,  in  the  hot  weather,  this  spring  becomes  so  nearly 
exhausted  that  the  carriers  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the  water  rising,  and  fill 
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their  pails  by  means  of  common  earthenware  basins,  which  the  carriers  call 
‘dippers.’”  We  learn  that  “among  these  water-carriers  was  a tall,  stoutly 
built  man  named  Jack  Rough.  He  was  a harmless  idiot,  as  good-natured  as 
he  was  strong.  He  worked  from  morning  to  night,  carrying  his  full  buckets 
to  his  various  customers  in  the  town ; crooning  some  popular  ditty  to  himself 
as  he  went  along,  swinging  his  pendent  buckets  in  time  with  the  tune  he  was 
humming.  At  this  well-known  sound  his  customers  would  hail  him,  glad  to 
secure  a supply  of  the  precious  water  he  was  bearing.”  A woman  named  Fanny 
Phipps  and  a man  known  as  Sugar  Rudkins  were  also  among  the  water-carriers. 

There  had  been  a Hampstead  W ater  Company  from  1692,  incorporated  as 
lessees  of  the  City  of  London  ; but  this  was  concerned,  as  we  have  already  seen,^ 
with  the  supply  of  water  to  Kentish  Town  and  adjacent  places.  This  supply  fell 
short  as  time  went  on,  and  in  1835  a well  was  sunk  and  an  additional  spring 
discovered  at  a depth  of  nearly  400  feet.  A steam  pump,  worked  by  an  engine 
in  a building  called  the  “ Round  House,”  conveyed  the  water  to  the  surface.^ 

It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  Hampstead  had  a water  supply 
in  accordance  with  modern  ideas.  A special  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  supply  of  London  and  neighbourhood  served  to  attract  attention  to  the 
defective  arrangements.  “ Although  Hampstead  boasts  of  a resident  gentry 
not  second  in  wealth  to  that  of  any  other  suburb  of  London,”  said  one  of  the 
newspapers,  “ the  artificial  aids  to  promote  home  comfort  appear,  either  from 
indifference  or  indolence,  to  have  been  sadly  neglected.  . . . House  drainage 
without  water  cannot  exist  in  any  sufficient  way,  and,  in  ease  of  fire,  there  is 
no  supply  accessible  to  the  engines.” 

Protection  from  fire  had  not  been  publicly  provided  for  in  Hampstead  before 
1774,  when  the  churchwardens  had  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  keeping  an 
engine;®  and  there  was  no  proper  brigade  until  1869,  at  which  date  a house  in  Belle 
Vue,  Haverstock  Hill,  opposite  where  the  Town  Hall  now  stands,  was  taken 
over  and  made  into  a fire  station.  This  sufficed,  it  may  be  added,  until  1874, 
when  a new  station,  from  a design  by  Vulliamy,  on  the  site  of  the  old  police 
station  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Heath  Street,  was  equipped  and  opened. 

The  New  River  Company  extended  their  water  connection  from  Highgate 
to  Hampstead  in  1853,  and  in  1856  constructed  a storage  reservoir  on  the 
crown  of  the  Heath.  Thus  at  last  Hampstead  was  brought  abreast  of  civilisa- 
tion in  this  important  matter.  Pumps  and  wells  disappeared,  and  every  house 
was  now  enabled  to  draw  sufficient  water  from  its  own  taps.  Private  baths, 

' See  vol.  i.  p.  72.  ^ See  coloured  plate  opposite.  See  post,  p.  257. 
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which  had  been  few  and  far  between,  became  a part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
house  with  any  pretensions  to  completeness.  The  medical  officer  had  for  a long- 
time advocated  the  introduction  of  some  system  of  bath  supply  ; but  the  Vestry 
was  persistently  opposed  to  such  extravagance.  In  due  course,  however,  the 
Vestry  had  to  make  way  for  a more  liberal  body.  It  had  been  all  very  well 
in  days  when  Bumble  and  his  cocked  hat  and  official  robes  commanded  some 
popular  respect ; in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  obsolete. 

There  was  no  railway  to  Hampstead  in  the  “ roaring  ’forties,”  and  no  omni- 


THE  SWISS  COTTAGE,  HAMPSTEAD,  184-5. 
From  a newspaper  illustration  of  the  time. 


bus  plied  between  the  city  and  the  Heath.  The  only  established  means  of 
public  transit  was  by  stage  coach,  the  fare  being  Is.  6d.  inside  and  Is.  outside.^ 
The  Heath  itself  was  sadly  neglected  in  those  days.  Except  for  The  Firs 
and  a few  other  places,  there  were  not  many  trees  to  be  seen.  It  was  a great 
breezy  open  space,  and  not  much  more.  The  country  all  around  was  largely 
composed  of  fields.  There  was  not  a house  in  the  then  recently  constructed 
Finchley  Road  between  Belsize  Lane  and  the  Eyre  Arms  Tavern,  except  the 
Swiss  Cottage,  then  newly  built,  and  only  one  or  two  between  that  hostelry  and 
the  borough  boundary  at  Child’s  Hill.  Gipsies  were  frequent  visitors  to  the 
Heath ; they  and  the  donkey-drivers  kept  up  a considerable  bustle.  In  the 

* 111  those  days  the  Post  Office  letter-hags  were  carried  between  London  and  Hampstead  hy  Hamilton’s 
coaches  and  the  London  Parcels  Delivery  Company  respectively,  the  carriages  of  the  latter  being  styled  the 
“Royal  Mail  and  Parcels  ^Express.” 
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summer  came  armies  of  hay-makers  to  help  the  farmers  round  about ; and 
the  “new  police”  were  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  slowly  getting  accustomed 
to  their  uniforms  and  top-hats.  There  was  just  one  post-office,  in  High  Street, 
but  letters  could  also  be  taken  in  at  Jack  Straw’s  Castle.  Elementary  educa- 
tion was  represented  by  a school  for  boys  at  New  End,  one  for  girls  in  Holly 
Place,  and  an  infants’  school  in  Well  Road.  There  were  a few  good  boarding- 
schools,  including  Heath  Mount  School,  for  the  benefit  of  the  well-to-do. 

On  what  was  the  old  village  green,  at  West  End,  a Fair  was  held  every 
year,  as  has  before  been  mentioned;  but  in  1819  the  “roughs”  from  London 
made  matters  so  unpleasant  that  steps  were  taken  to  bring  about  its  sup- 
pression. According  to  Mr.  Richardson,  a clergyman,  some  two  hundred 
“London  roughs”  assembled  at  the  Fair  of  the  year  mentioned.  They 
“ assaulted  the  men  and  the  women  with  brutal  violence,  cutting  their  clothes 
from  their  backs.  The  Hampstead  magistrates  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  special  constables  in  order  to  suppress  the  riot.” 

Mr.  Germain  Lavie,  a well-known  local  magistrate,  was  the  most  active 
opponent  of  the  West  End  Fair,  and  the  arguments  against  its  continuance 
were  so  forcibly  put  and  the  local  conditions  so  well  stated  in  a letter  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  August  5,  1819,^  a few  days  after  the  fair  of  that  year 
had  been  held,  that  it  is  worthy  of  giving  entire.  He  wrote  : 

The  getting  rid  of  West  End  Fair  appears  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  peace,  and 
will  no  doubt  after  the  I’eports  from  police  officers  be  committed  by  Government  to  the  Crown 
Lawyers.  I shall  be  glad  to  afford  any  assistance  in  my  power. 

The  Fair  when  first  I went  to  West  End  (now  above  20  years  ago)  consisted  of  four  or 
five  Toy  and  Gingerbread  Booths  only  and  a single  Show. 

The  Ladies  of  Hampstead  were  some  time  afterwards  so  imprudent  as  to  set  up  a Charity 
Booth  which  caused  a great  increase  of  others,  and  this  increase  occasioned  the  Ladies’  Booth 
to  be  given  up. 

At  this  time  a plan  was  proposed  for  putting  the  Fair  down  altogether,  and  which  I believe 
would  have  been  effectual  had  not  some  of  the  Neighb’ors  been  frightened  by  anonymous  letters. 

It  has  since  increased  to  a prodigious  extent,  and  in  the  last  year  a Cowkeeper  who 
occupies  a field  belonging  to  Lady  Headford  ^ at  a very  considerable  distance  from  the  original 
spot  of  the  Fair  presumed  to  let  the  Field  to  be  used  for  additional  Booths,  Shows,  etc.,  etc. 

The  outrages  then  committed  were  enormous,  but  notwithstanding,  a Bill  I preferred 
against  Harrington  on  the  part  of  Lady  Headford  and  myself  under  the  advice  of  Mi\  Gurney 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Clerkenwell,  upon  the  plea  that  this  Field  formed  part 
of  the  original  Fair,  the  Grievance  we  complained  of  being  merely  of  the  increased  nuisance 
which  this  occupation  of  the  Field  occasioned  us. 

* Home  Office,  Domestic  State  Papers,  Geo.  III.,  Bundle  191. 

2 Mary,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  George  Quin  of  Quinshorough,  Co.  Clare,  married  December  .5, 
1778,  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  who  succeeded  to  the  peerage  December  14,  1795.  He  died  October  24, 
1827  ; she  lived  to  August  12,  1842. 
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The  Field  was  in  consequence  notwithstanding  every  remonstrance  let  again  by  Harrington 
on  the  late  occasion,  and  notwithstanding  the  warning  given  to  the  Magistrates  the  outrages 
of  last  year  were  increased  tenfold. 

Lady  Headford  is  now  determined  to  get  rid  by  ejectment  of  this  vile  Tenant,  hut  if  she 
succeed  there  are  other  Fields  in  the  neighborhood  which  may  and  no  doubt  will  he  resorted 
to,  and  I am  convinced  that  nothing  will  do  but  for  such  proceedings  to  be  adopted  as  will 
get  rid  of  the  Fair  altogether. 

The  waste  on  which  the  original  Fair  is  held  is  part  of  the  Manor  of  Hampstead  and  Sir 
Tho^  Wilson  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  (thro’  his  Stewards  Mess'"®  Stryde  and  Lyddon  of  Carey 
Street)  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  monies  for  the  ei’ection  of  Booths,  etc.,  but  which  he 
was  ready  to  give  up  on  the  attempt  formerly  made  to  sxippress  the  Fair. 

A Quo  warranto  to  him  might  if  necessary  bring  forward  the  legal  Question. 

You  are  aware  that  West  End  is  not  two  miles  from  the  North  West  End  of  the  Town. 
It  is  easily  approached  thro’  the  Fields  from  all  dii’ections,  and  I am  certain  if  it  be  not 
suppressed  the  mischief  of  the  present  year  will  be  repeated  and  increased  every  27th  July. 
You  will  please  to  submit  this  Letter  with  my  most  respectful  Compliments  to  Lord 
Sidmouth. — I remain,  etc., 

Geumain  Lavie. 

H.  Hobhouse,  Esq. 

It  appears  that  the  Hampstead  magistrates  passed  resolutions  at  a special 
session,  held  on  the  day  of  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Lavie’s  letter,  condemning  the 
fair  as  a public  nuisance  and  proposing  measures  for  its  suppression.  IMr. 
Lavie,  however,  had  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  these  resolutions ; as,  writing 
again  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  August  11,  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  local  magistrates  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything  without  the  aid 
of  the  Government,  and  submitted  that  the  case  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
warrant  the  issuing  of  the  King’s  proclamation  for  putting  down  the  fair. 
The  resolutions  of  the  magistrates  referred  to  the  riot  and  disorder  which 
for  years  past  had  prevailed  at  the  fair,  “productive  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  and  the  practice  of  every  species  of  vice  and  immorality  ” ; spoke 
of  the  “ daring  depredations  and  atrocious  outrages  committed  at  the  last  fair 
by  large  gangs  of  desperate  thieves  ” ; and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
“a  committee  of  respectable  inhabitants  to  co-operate  with  the  magistrates” 
to  secure  the  suppression  of  the  fair,  which  seems  to  have  been  held  on 
July  26  and  two  following  days. 

I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  exact  details  as  to  what  followed.  There 
is  an  endorsement,  apparently  in  Lord  Sidmouth’s  hand,  on  the  Lavie  letters  : 
“ Refer  to  Solicitor  to  see  whether  the  Fair  is  by  charter  or  not,”  or  words  to 
that  effect ; but  Mr.  Lavie’s  prediction  seems  to  have  been  right,^  better  policing 

' A printed  notice  was  issued  in  1820,  signed  by  the  magistrates,  stating  that  there  would  he  no  Fair  that 
year,  it  having  been  suppressed  by  them  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  held  by  any  legal  charter. 
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and  the  discountenance  of  Hampstead’s  respectability  gradually  bringing  about 
its  natural  death.  According  to  the  magistrates,  it  was  a wholly  unauthorised 
assemblage,  having  “ no  legal  foundation  or  authority  ” and  “ not  sanctioned  by 
charter,  special  grant,  privilege,  prescription,  or  otherwise.” 

Fairs  of  a later  date  and  of  a much  milder  order  were  held  at  South  End 
Green  and  at  White  Bear  Green, ^ but  those  too  passed  out  of  existence  for 
want  of  patronage. 


HOUSES  IN  NEW  END  SQUARE,  1 90ft 
From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  11.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


It  was  on  the  village  green  at  West  End  that  the  Maypole  used  to 
stand ; it  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  near  London. 

From  1820  until  1860  what  had  once  been  Romney’s  studio,  adjoining 
the  Holly  Bush  Tavern,  was,  with  additions,  used  as  Assembly  Rooms  ; and  here 

' 111  the  Heath- Keeper’s  Uiai-y,  referred  to  on  p.  2(‘A,post,  it  is  stated  tliat  “ wild  beasts  from  the  lower” 
were  exhibited  at  ^Vhite  Bear  Green  in  1837,  hut  were  afterwards  turned  away,  the  proprietor  not  having  had 
the  lord  of  the  manor’s  permission  to  encamp  tliere. 
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once  a month  were  held  musical  and  other  gatherings,  attended  by  the 
prineipal  residents.  Sometimes  local  talent  Avas  relied  upon  for  the  entertain- 
ment, as  when,  in  July  1829,  Mr.  Henry  Baynes  of  Flask  Walk  acquainted 
“the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Hampstead,  that  at  the  suggestion  of  many  of 
his  friends  he  intended  giving  a concert”  on  the  ICth  of  that  month,  he  and 
C.  Baynes  and  two  others  being  the  sole  performers.  “Tickets  of  admission, 
2s.  6d.  each,  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Buek  at  the  Holly  Bush  Tavern,”  and  of  Mr. 
Baynes.  Occasionally  a more  ambitious  appeal  was  made  by  outside  talent, 
as  in  May  1831,  “The  Russian  Horn  Band,  consisting  of  Two  Leaders  and 
Twenty-Five  Musicians,  who  perform  on  Fifty  to  Fifty-five  Horns,”  each  horn 


ADMIRAL  SIR  WILLIAM  EDWARD  PARRY. 

From  the  lithograph  portrait  hy  G.  Richmond,  1848. 

producing  but  one  note,  performed  at  the  Holly  Bush,  dressed  in  their  national 
costume,  and  sang  “ Russian  Songs  in  the  mother  tongue,”  all  of  which  must 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  the  audience.  The  price  of  admission  was  4s. 
— a rather  high  figure  for  those  days — and  tickets  were  to  be  had  “at  the 
bar  of  the  tavern.”  With  the  improvement  of  transit  between  Hampstead 
and  London,  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  railways,  these  interesting 
diversions  declined. 

In  Limbird’s  Cabinet  of  Curiosities^  1822,  appeared  some  “ Lines  on  Jack 
Straw’s  Ca.stle  being  Repaired  ” : 

With  best  of  food  — of  beer  and  wines, 

Here  may  you  pass  a merry  day ; 

So  shall  mine  host,  while  Phoebus  shines. 

Instead  of  straw  make  good  his  hay. 
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In  these  years  Admiral  Sir  William  Edward  Parry,  the  distinguished 
Arctic  explorer,  lived  at  Heath  End  House.  He  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Hoare  family.^  Between  1817  and  1827  Parry  made  five  voyages  to 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  his  brave  work  added  much  to  the  world’s  knowledge  of 
the  Polar  regions. 


THE  DLIND  CHEMISTS  SHOP,  NOW  PULLED  DOWN,  NO.  104  HEATH  STREET,  CORNER  OF  NEW  END,  1890. 

From  a drawing  by  Appleton  in  tlie  Coates  Collection. 

William  Wilberforce  (probably  the  son  of  the  great  emancipationist) 
occupied  a house  at  New  End  from  1820  until  1828.  In  1826  Basil  George 
Woodd,  a rich  wine-merchant,  took  up  his  residence  in  a house  on  the  Green, 
removing  later  to  Hillfield,  Haverstock  Hill,  where  he  died  in  1872,  aged  91, 
leaving  three  sons,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a fortune  of  £120,000 — Basil 
Thomas  Woodd,  who  was  M.P.  for  Knaresborough  for  a time;  Robert 


' Ante,  p.  104. 
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Ballard  Woodd,  who  lived  at  Woodlands,  Haverstock  Hill;  and  Charles 
H.  h.  Woodd,  who  was  the  last  occupant  of  Rosslyn  House.  The  Woodds 
were  of  distinguished  Yorkshire  ancestry.  At  Christmas  time,  an  old  in- 
habitant (Mr.  George  Smyth)  tells  me,  they  used  to  roast  bullocks  on  purpose 
to  give  a meal  to  the  poor.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Q.C.,  brother  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  lived  twenty  years  in  Hampstead — from  1831  until  1851  — 
first  in  the  Vale  of  Health,  and  afterwards  at  Chalcot,  in  England’s  Lane, 


BISHOP  SELWYN. 

from  an  engraving  after  a portrait  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

removing  to  Bristol  in  1851  on  being  appointed  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy 
for  that  district.  There  was  an  old  Georgian  house  in  Heath  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  New  End,  which  had  been  successively  called  Cherry  Tree  House  and 
Chestnut  House,  and  was  for  many  years  in  the  occupation  of  a blind  chemist 
named  Foster.^  The  ugly  workhouse  extensions  now  occupy  the  site.  Next 
door,  in  New  End,  was  a curious  old  shop  kept  by  a corn-chandler  named 
Keys. 

The  Selwyns  were  a well-known  Hampstead  family  of  earlier  date  than  this. 

* See  illustration  on  previous  page. 
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William  Selwyn,  Q.C.,  resided  in  Church  Row,  and  two  of  his  sons,  who  were 
brought  up  at  Hampstead,  achieved  considerable  distinction.  The  elder  son, 
C.  J.  Selwyn,  was  Solicitor-General  in  Lord  Derby’s  Government  of  1866-67  ; 
and  another  son,  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  born  in  Church  Row  in  1809, 
became  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Fearon,  a wealthy  London  wine-merchant,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  London  University,  and  an  associate  of  Brougham  and  others  in  the 


KIDDERPORE  HALL  FROM  THE  PRIVATE  ROAD  LEADING  FROM  BRANCH  HILL  TO  OAK  TREE  HOUSE,  1888. 

From  a drawing  by  H.  Lawes  in  the  Coates  Collection. 


progressive  movements  of  his  day,  lived  at  The  Ferns,  in  AVest  End  Lane. 
About  1844  Mr.  Cannon,  a retired  India  and  dye  merchant,  built  Kidder- 
pore  Hall,  the  grounds  of  which  are  now  nearly  covered  with  houses.  The 
building  is  to-day  an  adjunct  of  Westfield  College.  The  old  names  are  com- 
memorated in  Cannon  Hill,  Kidderpore  Avenue,  and  Kidderpore  Gardens. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  North  End  House  was  occupied  by  Sir 
Francis  AA^illes,  Knt. ; Branch  Hill  Lodge  by  Sir  Thomas  Neave;  Myrtle 
Grove,^  opposite  AA^ild woods,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  ; and  Fenton 
House  by  Mr.  Philip  Robertson  Fenton,  a wealthy  Riga  merchant. 

' Now  (1912)  called  Byroii  Cottage,  and  occupied  by  Lady  Byron. 
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Fenton  House  had  been  known  at  one  time  as  Ostend,  then  as  the  Clock 
House,  because  of  the  clock  which  adorned  its  front.  Where  the  stables  now 
stand  there  used  to  be  a brewhouse,  and  the  old  wrouffht-iron  ffates  facing 
Holly  Bush  Hill  are  of  interest  as  eighteenth-century,  or  earlier,  examples. 
In  Henry  Brooke’s  Fool  of  Quality,  a novel  first  published  in  1766  and 
still  occasionally  reprinted,  a Hampstead  Mr.  Fenton  is  introduced  ; but  the 
difference  of  date  precludes  the  possibility  of  connection.  Nor  does  Brooke 


WEST  FRONT  OF  KIDDERPORE  HALL,  1890. 
From  a drawing  by  H.  Lawes  in  the  Coates  Collection. 


give  us  much  of  the  real  Hampstead  in  his  story,  although  he  makes  the  place 
the  scene  of  several  incidents,  including  that  of  four  tame  cats,  with  “ fuses  ” 
round  their  tails,  being  put  into  a bag  and  thrown  into  the  house  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snarle,  as  the  jangling  couple  were  at  supper.  When  the  cats, 
assailed  by  the  fired  fuses,  began  to  speak  in  “ the  dialect  of  twenty  fiends,” 
the  terrified  family  escaped  “ to  the  great  inn  of  St.  George  the  Dragon,”  and 
were  safe.  There  were  Fentons  living  at  Fenton  House  up  to  1835.  Later 
residents  or  owners  were  Mrs.  Selwyn  (1860),  who  enfranchised  the  property ; 
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Mr.  Vaughan  Davis  ; Thomas  Turner,  Treasurer  of  Guy’s  Hospital  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Margaret  Murray,  afterwards  Baroness  Gray  in  her  own  right, 
and  great-aunt  of  the  sixth  Lord  Mansfield.  Lady  Abercrombie^  also 
resided  in  this  mansion  for  a time.  Both  Baroness  Gray  and  Lady 
Abercrombie  had  been  ladies-in-waiting  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  her  Majesty 
visited  them  on  different  occasions  at  Fenton  House. 


FENTON  HOUSE,  IPII. 

From  an  original  drawing  l)y  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


Mrs.  Nollekens,  wife  of  the  sculptor,  had  always  a great  liking  for 
Hampstead,  where  she  and  Nollekens  sometimes  stayed.  After  her  husband’s 
death  she  expressed  a wish  to  go  there  once  more,  “a  spot,”  says  Nollekens’ 
biographer,®  “considered  by  most  physicians  and  landscape  painters  as  the 
most  salubrious  and  beautiful  of  all  the  Montpeliers  of  England.”  She  paused, 

' P'ather  of  Dr.  Turner,  the  present  Bishop  of  Islington,  wlio  spent  his  early  years  here. 

^ A row  of  houses  immediately  helow  the  police  station  on  Rosslyn  Hill  was  called  Abercrombie  V'illas. 
It  was  pulled  down  some  few  years  since.  ^ Life  of  Nollekens,  J.  T.  Smith. 
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for  two  reasons : first,  because  of  the  “ enormous  expense  of  its  accommoda- 
tions ” ; next,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which  of  its  “ seven  sorts  of 
air  ” would  suit  her  best.  “ My  dear  sir,”  she  would  say  in  an  elevated  voice, 
“there  are  the  four  sides  of  the  hill,  each  receiving  freely  the  air  from  the 
four  quarters.  There  is  the  hill  itself,  very  clear,  but  certainly  often  bleak. 
Then  there  is  the  Vale  of  Health,  as  it  is  called,  in  a stagnate  bottom  ; a pit 


VIEW  OF  LONDON  FROM  THE  VALE  OF  HEALTH,  1796. 

From  an  aquatint  by  S.  Aiken  after  a picture  by  T.  Stowers. 

in  the  heath,  where,  if  a bit  of  paper  is  whirling  in  the  air,  it  can  never  rise 
above  the  high  ground  about  it.  And  is  there  not  also  the  mild  air  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  where  the  situation,  though  high,  is  entirely  sheltered  by 
surrounding  buildings  ? ” 

At  an  earlier  date  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nollekens  took  Mr.  Smith  with  them 
“in  a glass  coach”  one  Sunday  morning  to  Hampstead  to  pass  the  day  with 
Mrs.  Haycock  (Heacock),  a very  aged  lady  who  resided  near  the  Heath.  The 
house  is  described  as  opposite  that  of  “ Shakespeare  Steevens,”  and  everything 
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in  and  about  it  was  “quite  of  the  old  school.”^  Mrs.  Haycock’s  evergreens 
were  cut  into  the  shapes  of  birds,  and  some  painted  leaden  figures  of  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  were  objects  of  much  admiration.  “ The  fine  row  of  elms, 
which  is  now  open  on  the  left  hand  of  the  green  opposite  to  a garden  wall,” 
wrote  Smith  in  1828,  “was  at  the  time  we  made  the  visit  within  Mrs, 
Haycock’s  grounds,  which  were  surrounded  by  a primly  cut  holly  hedge,” 
Mrs.  Nollekens  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  Steevens’s  grounds,  and  the 
commentator  ordered  his  gardener  to  show  them  round.  Smith,  however,  does 
not  give  any  details  of  the  appearance  of  the  place,  contenting  himself  with 
the  remark  that  the  grounds  were  “ beautiful  beyond  description.”  This  must 

have  been  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  adds  that  he  had  received  no  small  pleasure 
the  previous  summer  (presumably  1827)  when  Mr. 
Sheppard,  then  occupant  of  Steevens’s  old  house, 
gave  him  permission  to  visit  the  grounds.  He  found 
“this  highly  enviable  spot  nearly  in  the  same  state 
as  when  he  had  visited  it  in  his  youthful  days.” 

General  Sir  Samuel  Eentham  lived  at  Hall  Oak 
Farm  (the  new  house  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Manor  Farm)  about  1820.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Miles  came  to  live  at  West  End  House,  West  End, 
in  1813.  Mr.  Miles  died  there  in  1856  ; Mrs.  Miles 
survived  until  1889,  dying  in  her  ninety-ninth  year. 
It  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  West  End  House 
that  on  Sunday,  June  18,  1815,  a long  - sustained  rumbling  was  heard 
there,  supposed  to  be  the  thunder  from  the  guns  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo : 
as  this  is  seriously  recorded  in  the  Gentleman  s Magazine  of  the  time,  the 
story  was  evidently  credited.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Miles  the  house  was 
bought  by  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Cranford  Fraser,  V.C.,  to  whose  garden 
parties  King  Edward  VII. , when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  a frequent  visitor. 

INIrs.  Cooke- Yarborough,  who  resided  with  her  parents  in  Church  Row 
from  about  1821  until  1837,  speaks  of  Lady  Byron  (who  was  then  living  at 
Branch  Hill  Lodge)  sharing  her  family  pew  in  the  Parish  Church. 

On  the  summit  of  Hampstead  Hill,  between  Judges’  Walk  and  The  Grove, 
there  was  an  open  green,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a great  beech,  known  as 

’ This  house  was  formerly  close  to  that  now  known  as  The  Grove,  once  occupied  by  Admiral  Barton  ; 
it  was  pulled  down  many  years  ago,  and  the  site  was  added  to  the  grounds  of  The  Grove. 


Photo,  Emery  Walker. 

EDWARD  IRVING. 

From  the  portrait  by  J.  Slater  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 


THE  GKOUNDS  OF  THE  JEWISH  CONVALESCENT  HOME  (tUDOH  HOUSk),  SHOWING  THE  OLD  VILLAGE  THEE 
(blown  DOWN  IN  THE  SUMMER  OK  lyil)  UNDER  WHICH  EDWARD  IRVING  USED  TO  RREACIL 
From  an  original  drawing  hy  A.  K.  (Juinton  made  in  1910,  in  the  Bell-Moor  Colleetion. 


CANNON  HALL,  191  1. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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the  “ village  tree,”  encircled  by  a seat.  Part  of  that  tree,  although  dead,  was 
standing,  kept  together  by  iron  bands,  within  the  grounds  of  the  Jewish 
Convalescent  Home  (formerly  Tudor  House),  until  blown  down  one  night  in 
1911.  It  was  a favourite  spot  for  outdoor  preaching.  Here  Edward  Irving 
held  forth,  standing  on  tlie  seat  beneath  the  beech,  his  hair  blown  by  the  wind, 
gesticidatiiig  violently. 

Cannon  Hall,^  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Cannon  Place  (formerly  Rous’s 
Buildings),  is  a fine  old  Georgian  red-brick  house,  which  derives  its  name 


ONE  OF  THE  TWO  PIECES  OF  BRONZE  ORDNANCE  IN  THE  GROUNDS  OF  CANNON  HALL. 

From  a photograph  taken  in  1912. 


from  certain  pieces  of  cannon  placed  inside  and  outside  the  premises,  some  of 
them  figuring  as  kerb  posts  in  the  road,  others  standing  in  the  grounds.  It  is 
uncertain  by  whom  this  distinguishing  feature  was  introduced,  although  Sir 
James  Cosmo  Melvill,  a former  secretary  to  the  East  India  Company,  who 
lived  at  Cannon  Hall  for  some  years,  is  generally  credited  with  the  idea.  Sir 
Noah  Thomas,  physician  in  ordinary  to  George  III.,  occupied  the  house  in 
1780,  but  no  one  associates  his  name  with  these  objects  of  artillery.  The 
present  owner  and  occupier  of  the  hall,  Mr.  Henry  Clarke,  Chairman  of  the 
Hampstead  Magistrates,  who  has  resided  in  the  house  for  nearly  thirty  years, 

* See  illustration  on  previous  page. 
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informs  me  that  the  title-deeds,  which  go  back  for  many  years,  disclose  no 
information  on  the  point,  nor  was  the  previous  owner,  JNIr.  Marshall,  able  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  older  iron 
guns  comprise  a complete  armament  for  an  Elizabethan  galleon  of  war  of  the 
Armada  period,  including  a 4-inch-calibre  demi-culverin,  three  sakers,  and  two 
falconets.  The  two  bronze  guns  in  the  grounds  are  of  a later  date,  164G  and 


ANCIENT  FIRE  ENGINE,  FORMERLY  USED  IN  HAMPSTEAD,  NOW  IN  THE  GROUNDS  OF  CANNON  HALL. 

From  a photograph  taken  in  1912. 


1650  respectively.  These  are  of  Flemish  manufacture  and  are  impressed  with 
the  arms  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  with  the  inscription  “ mit  . . gos  mich 
LUDEwiCH  w . . endahl”  (Made  with  God’s  help  by  Ludewich  W.  Tendahl). 
In  a narrow  lane  on  the  east  side  of  this  interesting  residence  is  a sturdy  old 
door  flanked  on  each  side  by  small  barred  windows.  This,  in  the  days  of  the 
parish  constable,  was  the  Hampstead  Lock-up,  whence  prisoners,  after  passing  a 
night  on  a bed  of  straw  and  being  breakfasted  on  bread  and  water,  were  marched 
up  to  the  Hall  and  tried  by  the  magistrate  in  a room  now  modernised  and 
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used  as  a billiard-room.  For  generations  Cannon  Hall  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  by  a succession  of  magistrates.  This  lock-up,  which  is  now  connected 
with  the  garden  by  a passage,  was  in  use  until  the  formation  of  the  new  police 
force  in  1832.  Another  relic — the  Hampstead  manual  fire-engine  of  a much 
earlier  date,  then  the  only  local  appliance  for  extinguishing  fires — is  also  to 
be  seen  at  Cannon  Hall ; and,  to  harmonise  with  bygone  days  generally. 


THE  OLD  LOCK-UP  FRONTING  THE  LANE  AT  THE  SIDE  OF  CANNON  HALL. 
From  a pliotograpli  taken  in  1912. 


Mr.  Clarke  has  a luxuriant  garden  border  which  includes  specimens  of  all  the 
flowers  found  in  the  Shakespeare  garden  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Grove  Cottage,  Frognal,  the  home  of  Miss  Constance  Hill,  was  in  olden 
times  a wayside  inn,  known  as  The  Three  Pigeons.  The  tall  elms  and  cawing 
rooks  on  Mr.  Longman’s  grounds  added  to  the  rural  aspect  of  Greenhill. 
The  Black  Boy  and  Still  stood  at  the  top  of  High  Street,  just  below 
Holly  Hill,  and  with  its  gates  and  stable-yard  and  quaint  bow-window 
looked  distinctly  Georgian. 

Indeed,  there  was  still  a measure  of  rustic  remoteness  about  Hampstead, 
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and  its  lonely  approaches  were  the  haunt  of  highway  robbers  almost  until  the 
railway  period. 

There  occur  some  local  touches  referring  to  this  period  in  Washington 
Irving’s  story  of  “the  poor  devil  author,”  in  his  Tales  of  a Traveller.  The 
author  with  poems  to  sell  having  • been  snubbed  by  the  London  publishers,  has 
wandered  to  the  Northern  Heights  in  quest  of  more  marketable  “horrors.” 
He  is  first  shown  as  halting  at  The  Load  of  Hay,  on  Haverstock  Hill,  and 


GROVE  COTTAGE,  FROGNAL,  FORMERLY  THE  THREE  PIGEONS,  1911. 
From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


the  descriptions  which  follow  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  accurate  accounts  of 
the  places  named  about  the  time  when  George  the  Fourth  was  King.  Irving 
frequently  stayed  in  this  country  for  lengthened  periods. 

The  Load  of  Hay  [he  says]  was  the  resort  of  all  the  Irish  haymakers  who  mow  the 
broad  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  and  of  drovei’s  and  teamsters  who  travel  the  road.  Here 
they  would  gather  in  the  endless  summer  twilight,  or  by  the  light  of  the  harvest  moon,  and 
sit  round  a table  at  the  door ; and  tipple,  and  laugh,  and  quarrel,  and  fight,  and  sing  drowsy 
songs,  and  dawdle  away  the  hours,  until  the  deep  solemn  notes  of  St.  Paul’s  clock  would  warn 
the  varlets  home.  ...  In  the  day-time  . . . the  haymakers  were  at  work  in  the  fields  . . . 
so  I went  wandering  about  Prinu'ose  Hill,  and  Hampstead  Heights,  and  Shepherd’s  Fields, 
and  all  those  Ai’cadian  scenes  so  celebrated  by  London  bards.  I cannot  tell  you  how  many 
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delicious  hours  I have  passed  lying  on  the  cocks  of  new-mown  hay,  on  the  pleasant  slopes 
of  some  of  those  hills,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  fields,  while  the  summer-fly  buzzed  about 
me,  or  the  grasshopper  leaped  into  my  bosom  ; and  how  I have  gazed  with  half-shut  eye 
upon  the  smoky  mass  of  London,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  its  population,  and  pitied  the 
poor  sons  of  earth,  toiling  in  its  bowels,  like  gnomes  in  the  dark  gold  mine. 

The  “ poor  devil  author  ” is  not  able  to  sup  very  deep  of  horrors  amid 


THE  LANDLORD  OF  THE  LOAD  OF  HAV,  HAVERSTOCK  HILL. 
From  an  old  print. 


scenes  of  tranquil  beauty  such  as  these ; but  ere  long  chance  befriends  him, 
and  he  proceeds  : 

I had  frequently  in  my  ramblings  loitered  about  Hampstead  Hill,  which  is  a kind  of 
Parnassus  of  the  metropolis.  At  such  times  I occasionally  took  my  dinner  at  Jack  Straw’s 
Castle.  ...  It  is  a favourite  resort  of  citizens  when  rurally  inclined,  as  it  commands  fine 
fresh  air,  and  a good  view  of  the  city.  ...  I sat  one  day  in  the  public  room  of  this  inn, 
ruminating  over  a beefsteak  and  a pint  of  port,  when  my  imagination  kindled  up  with  ancient 
and  heroic  images.  I had  long  wanted  a theme  and  a hero ; both  suddenly  broke  upon  my 
mind  : I determined  to  write  a poem  on  the  subject  of  Jack  Straw.  ...  I went  to  work  pell- 
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mell.  ...  I used  to  take  my  manuscript  and  stroll  about  Caen  Wood,  and  read  aloud ; and 
would  dine  at  the  Castle,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  vein  of  thought. 

A stranger  with  a hooked  nose  and  a romantic  eye  appears  on  the  scene, 
the  author  confides  in  him,  and  meets  with  a sympathetic  response  : 

“ Sir,”  said  he,  filling  my  glass  at  the  same  moment  as  his  own,  “ our  poets  don’t  look  at 
home.  I don’t  see  why  we  need  go  out  of  Old  England  for  robbers  and  rebels  to  write  about. 
I like  your  Jack  Straw,  sir — he’s  a home-made  hero.  I like  him,  sir — I like  him  exceedingly. 
He’s  English  to  the  backbone — damme.  Give  me  honest  Old  England  after  all ! Them’s  my 
sentiments,  sir.”  . . . “ I suppose,”  said  I,  “.  . . you  have  heard  of  the  famous  Turpin,  who  was 
born  in  this  very  village  of  Hampstead  . . . .^  ” “ Have  I ” cried  he,  “ to  be  sure  I have  ! A 

hearty  old  blade  that.  Sound  as  pitch.  Old  Turpentine,  as  we  used  to  call  him  ! A famous 
fine  fellow,  sir  ! ” After  the  author  had  paid  the  reckoning  they  left  the  inn  together.  The 
coaches  had  stopped  running,  and  they  had  to  walk.  . . . When  they  were  half  way  across 
the  common,  the  man  told  him  it  had  been  a famous  place  for  footpads  . . . and  that  a 
man  had  recently  been  shot  there  for  defending  himself.  The  author  said,  “ More  fool  he ; a 
man  is  an  idiot  to  risk  his  life  ...  to  save  a paltry  sum  of  money.  For  my  own  part  I 
should  never  think  of  making  resistance  against  one  of  these  desperadoes.”  “ Say  you  so  ? ” cried 
the  man  . . .,  turning  suddenly  upon  the  poet  and  pointing  a pistol  to  his  breast why,  then, 
have  at  you,  my  lad  ! come — disburse  ! empty  ! unsack  ! ”...  he  made  one  fell  swoop  upon 
purse,  watch,  and  all,  gave  me  a thwack  over  my  unlucky  pate  that  laid  me  sprawling  on  the 
ground,  and  scampered  away  with  his  booty.  . . . 

A characteristic  story  is  told  of  the  second  Samuel  Hoare,  father  of 
Richard,  John  Gurney,  and  Joseph  Hoare.  One  night  the  banker  had  a pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  be  waylaid  and  robbed  on  Haverstock  Hill  on  his  way 
home,  and  took  the  precaution  to  have  but  little  money  with  him  and  also  to 
secrete  his  watch  in  his  boot.  Of  course  he  was  attacked,  as  he  had  imagined 
he  would  be,  and  smiled  to  himself  at  the  thought  of  outwitting  his  assailants. 
The  robbers  first  made  sure  of  the  banker’s  purse  ; but  the  booty  was  so  small 
that  they  expressed  indignant  disappointment,  and  demanded  his  watch.  This 
was  the  crucial  moment.  With  a great  effort  Mr.  Hoare  managed  to  blurt 
out  that  he  had  not  got  it,  and  after  some  angry  parley  and  hurried  search  he 
was  allowed  to  pass  on.  But  Mr.  Hoare’s  conscience  was  so  troubled  about 
the  lie  he  had  told  that  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  purge  himself  of  it. 
Before  he  had  gone  many  yards  from  the  spot,  therefore,  he  turned  back,  and 
overtaking  the  robbers,  apologised  for  having  spoken  falsely  to  them,  and  made 
atonement  by  giving  them  the  watch.  The  rascals  should  have  been  over- 
come by  this  noble  act  and  have  refused  the  watch  ; but  highwaymen  were  not 
casuists  : they  took  what  they  could  get,  and  we  may  be  sure  had  a hearty 
laugh  over  the  banker’s  act  of  penitence. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Hoare  the  second  resided  until  his  death  in  1840  at  The  Hill,, 
on  the  road  to  North  End,  the  house  his  father  had  presented  to  him  on  his 
marriage  with  Louisa,  daughter  of  John  Gurney,  the  Norwich  banker.  His 
eldest  son,  the  third  Samuel  Hoare,  died  in  1833,  leaving  two  daughters. 
The  second  son,  John  Gurney  Hoare,  succeeded  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  lived  at  The  Hill  until  his  decease  in  1875,  when  the  property  passed 
to  his  eldest  son,  Samuel  Hoare,  now  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Bart.,  who  became 
possessed  of  both  this  residence  and  the  older  Heath  House  in  which  his 
great-grandfather,  the  first  Samuel  Hoare,  had  lived  for  so  long.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Gurney  Hoare,  his  younger  brother  Francis  went  to  live  at 
The  Hill,  and  remained  there  until  1895.  Then  the  property  was  offered  for 
sale,  a piece  of  ground  opposite,  known  as  Hoare’s  paddock,  which  the 
public  had  been  allowed  to  use  for  a long  period  without  hindrance,  being 
included  with  the  house,  but  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  a committee 
of  the  Hampstead  Vestry  which  waited  upon  Mr.  Hoare. 

Next  year  Mr.  George  Fisher,  of  the  firm  of  Robinson  and  Fisher, 
King  Street,  St.  James’s,  took  The  Hill  and  the  paddock  on  a building 
lease,  when  the  old  mansion  was  rebuilt.  Mr.  Fisher,  however,  did  not 
long  remain  in  occupation,  and  still  later  the  property  was  sold  to  Sir 
W.  H.  Lever,  Bart.,  who  in  turn  greatly  enlarged  the  house  and  improved 
the  gardens. 

Talleyrand,  tradition  says,  lived  for  a time  at  Tensleys,  on  Hampstead 
Green,  during  his  service  as  French  Ambassador  from  1830  until  1834.  This 
was  Mrs.  Messer’s  house,  afterwards  occupied  by  Archdeacon  Jennings  and 
his  daughters.  It  was  pulled  down,  and  the  site  is  now  partly  covered  by 
the  Hampstead  General  Hospital. 

In  July  1835  Hampstead  was  enfete  to  welcome  King  William  IV.,  who, 
with  Queen  Adelaide,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  paid  a visit  to  Ken  Wood,  as  the  chief  guests 
at  a garden-party  or  “ strawberry  feast  ” given  by  the  Lord  and  Lady  Mans- 
field of  that  day.  The  royal  party  came  in  six  carriages,  the  last  of  which, 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  contained  their  Majesties.  The  “Sailor  King” 
was  accorded  a truly  popular  welcome,  for  there  had  been  no  public  appearance 
of  Royalty  in  Hampstead  since  1694,  when  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  William  HI., 
had  passed  through  the  village.  The  church  bells  were  set  ringing  ; a triumphal 
arch  was  erected  across  the  road  at  the  entrance  to  the  Heath  opposite  the 
Whitestone  Pond  ; and  the  route  from  that  point  to  Ken  Wood  was  decorated 
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with  green  boughs,  flowers,  and  variegated  lamps.  Every  house  displayed 
some  token  of  loyalty. 

William  was  that  day  a conquering  hero.  At  the  boundary  of  the  parish 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers  and  other  parochial  authorities  welcomed  him 


TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  ERECTED  IN  1835  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HEATH,  OPPOSITE  THE  WHITESTONE 
POND,  IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  VISIT  OF  WILLIAM  IV.  AND  QUEEN  ADELAIDE. 

From  a contemporary  lithograph. 

to  the  village  ; long  lines  of  daintily-clad  charity  children  sang  joyous  pgeans  ; 
and  a cheering  crowd  lined  the  way  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  to  Ken 
Wood. 

The  scene  at  the  triumphal  arch  was  highly  stirring.  At  the  moment 
of  their  Majesties’  arrival  at  this  historic  spot  a royal  salute  thundered  the 
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intelligence  far  and  near.  Couriers  sped  hither  and  thither  ; and  while  the 
elegantly  dressed  men  and  women  assembled  on  the  grand  stands  on  either  side 
of  the  arch  rose  to  their  feet  and  did  homage  to  the  King  and  Queen,  the  band 
of  the  First  Life  Guards  made  the  Heath  ring  with  the  National  Anthem. 
Colonel  Bosanquet,  chief  of  the  committee  of  management,  stepped  forward, 
and  read  the  address  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  ; whereupon  his  Majesty 
expressed  the  extreme  pleasure  it  gave  him  and  the  Queen  to  receive  these 
tokens  from  “all  classes  of  the  parish  and  beautiful  village  of  Hampstead.” 
Then  the  royal  cortege  passed  on  to  Ken  Wood. 

Here  was  a gay  spectacle.  Over  seven  hundred  people  were  gathered  in 
the  grounds.  As  their  Majesties  halted  at  the  entrance  gate  Lord  and  Lady 
JNIansfield,  the  Ladies  Murray,  Lord  Stormont,  a boy  of  seven,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  also  a lad,  came  forward  to  greet  them.  The  bands  of  the 
Styrian  Hunters  and  the  Coldstream  Guards  made  loyal  music.  Everybody 
was  jubilant.  Another  band — Weippert’s — provided  music  for  the  dancers. 

The  whole  splendid  suite  of  apartments  on  the  ground  floor . of  the 
mansion  was  thrown  open  to  the  brilliant  company,  the  principal  dining- 
room being  reserved  for  the  royal  party.  Their  Majesties  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  entertainment  that  they  remained  until  after  ten  o’clock,  enjoy- 
ing the  unusual  sight,  when  darkness  set  in,  of  Ken  Wood  and  Hampstead 
bursting  forth  into  a far-spread  blaze  of  illumination.  From  boats  on  the  lake, 
from  the  bridge,  from  tree  to  tree,  all  along  the  terraces,  and  across  the  Heath 
itself,  coloured  lights  shone  forth.  Lovely  music  was  also  provided,  thus  both 
eye  and  ear  were  enraptured.  When  this,  the  only  semi-state  visit  with  which 
Royalty  has  honoured  Hampstead,  was  over,  and  their  Majesties  had  passed 
from  the  scene,  it  was  felt  that  this  had  been  Hampstead’s  day  of  days. 

An  interesting  commentary  on  the  royal  visit  is  to  be  found  in  an  entry 
made  at  the  time  by  the  Heath-keeper,  John  Stevenson  : ^ 

July  28.  The  Triumphant  Arch  left  for  inspection.  It  was  reported  a ball  to  tak  place 
under  the  Ai’ch  on  Tuesday  night,  it  brought  company  to  Hampstead,  but  no  Dancing, 
therefore  if  it  ad  not  been  well  watched  would  a been  Burnt  Down,  it  was  threatened. 
One  man  lost  life  at  Averstock  Hill  by  Coach  goin’  over  him.  July  31.  Taken  the 
Triumphant  Arch  Down. 

There  was  another  gathering  of  Royalty  and  other  distinguished  people  at 
Ken  Wood  in  1843,  when  the  then  Earl  of  Mansfield  gave  Si.  fete  champctrc 

* “ The  Diary  of  a Heatli-Keeper,  1834-39,”  by  E.  E.  Newton,  The  Uum}istead  Annual,  1902.  See  also 
note,  ante,  p.  24G. 
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there,  at  which  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  many  members  of  the  aristocracy  were  present. 
Queen  Victoria  had  been  expected,  but  illness  prevented  her  Majesty  from  hon- 
ouring the  occasion.  Mr.  G.  W.  Potter,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  event, 
describes  it  as  a brilliant  affair  ending  with  a splendid  display  of  fireworks. 

Ken  W ood  has  not  been  much  in  the  public  eye  since  then.  To  the  present 
generation  it  is  something  of  a mystery,  its  glades  and  lake,  and  all  its  lovely 
wildflower  haunts  and  mossy  dells  being  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  birds 
and  beasts  that  still  find  sanctuary  in  this  beautiful  retreat.  The  public 
are  not  allowed  to  see  its  many  beauties.  Gas  was  never  used  at  Ken  W ood. 
Wax  candles  gave  the  only  artificial  light  permitted  in  the  old  Mansfield 
mansion  until  1908,  when  electricity  was  installed.  A greater  change  has  come 
over  the  place  since  then,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  cousin  of  the 
Czar,  and  his  wife,  the  Countess  Torby,  having  entered  into  the  occupancy  of 
the  mansion  and  estate,  on  lease  from  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  early  part  of  1910. 
To  meet  the  grand-ducal  requirements  the  residence  was  brought  into  line  with 
modern  ideas,  one  large  suite  of  rooms  being  entirely  redecorated  in  harmony 
with  the  original  period  of  the  mansion,  while  a portion  of  the  old  stables  was 
turned  into  a sumptuous  garage,  and  the  drive  was  illuminated  by  electricity. 

Turning  back  again  to  the  early  nineteenth  century,  we  find  Robert 
Stephenson,  busy  with  railway  projects,  settled  at  Haverstock  Hill  in  1836, 
with  his  wife  and  a young  lady  relation.  The  most  methodical  of  men,  he 
made  the  resolve  on  coming  to  Hampstead  to  read  something  every  day.  He 
always  contrived  to  have  some  hours’  study  before  breakfast,  science  engaging 
most  of  his  attention.  His  favourite  subjects  were  geology,  chemistry, 
physiology,  and  mathematics.  For  recreative  reading  he  had  recourse  to  the 
English  poets,  with  whose  works  he  had  a wide  acquaintance.  He  had  a great 
love  of  pictures,  too,  and  adorned  his  house  on  Haverstock  Hill  with  many 
valuable  paintings.  Every  week-day  saw  him  at  his  offices  in  Great  George 
Street,  disposing  of  business  matters  with  the  quiet  energy  so  characteristic 
of  the  man. 

“ We  are  all  tolerably  well  at  Hampstead,”  Stephenson  wrote  on  February 
27,  1837,  to  his  agent  in  Newcastle  ; but  before  the  letter  was  sealed  the  young 
lady  who  lived  with  them  added  to  it  on  her  own  account:  “Cousin  Fanny 
(Mrs.  Stephenson)  would  have  filled  up  this  part,  but  she  is  in  bed  with  a sick 
headache.  Tell  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Mr.  G.  Stephenson’s  brother  Robert  is  dead, 
the  new  groom  has  been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  both  horse  and  man  are  at 
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present  perfectly  useless.  That  is  what  Mr.  Stephenson  calls  being  ‘ tolerably 
well  at  Hampstead.’  ” 

The  Stephensons  were  often  to  be  seen  enjoying  the  breezes  of  the 
Heath  on  fine  days,  and  every  Sunday  went  to  the  old  Church  on  the  Hill. 
In  1841  Mrs.  Stephenson’s  health  began  to  give  way.  On  October  1,  1842, 
Stephenson  made  this  simple  entry  in  his  diary  : “ At  home — Fanny  very  ill.” 
A few  days  later  she  passed  away.  “My  dear  Fanny  died  this  morning 


From  a contemporary  engraving. 


at  five  o’clock,”  he  wrote  on  October  4.  “ God  grant  that  I may  close 

my  life  as  she  has  done,  in  the  true  faith,  and  in  charity  with  all  men. 
Her  last  moments  were  perfect  calmness.”  On  Tuesday,  October  11,  she  was 
buried  in  Hampstead  churchyard,  where  in  after  years  her  husband  often 
came  to  stand  alone  and  indulge  in  solemn  meditation.  She  had  wished 
him  to  marry  again,  urging  him  on  her  deathbed  to  do  so  ; as  it  was  afterwards 
said,  this  was  the  only  wish  of  hers  with  which  he  did  not  comply.  Not  long 
after  her  death  he  removed  from  Haverstock  Hill  to  Cambridge  Square. 

Robert  Stephenson  was  superintending  the  construction  of  the  London 
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and  Birmingham  Railway  (now  the  London  and  North-Western)  during  the 
time  he  was  at  Haverstock  Hill.  The  Primrose  Hill  Tunnel  then  made  was  con- 
sidered a wonderful  piece  of  engineering,  and  hundreds  of  people  used  to  line 
the  banks  of  the  railway  (now  covered  by  the  houses  of  King  Henry’s  Road 
and  Adelaide  Road)  to  watch  the  trains  entering  and  emerging.  Before  then 
the  carriages  were  drawn  from  Euston  to  Chalk  Farm  by  means  of  ropes, ^ 
and  onward  to  Harrow  and  Birmingham  by  steam  ; most  of  the  passengers 
standing  in  uncovered  compartments  resembling  the  cattle-trucks  of  our 
own  time.  Persons  of  means  could  have  their  horse-drawn  vehicles  put  on 
waggons,  and  remain  in  them  throughout  the  journey. 

It  was  some  years  subsequent  to  Robert  Stephenson’s  residence  on  the 
Hill  that  the  first  railway  reached  Hampstead.  This  was  the  North  and  South- 
Western  Junction  Railway,  a line  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company.  It  connects  with  the  North  London  at  Camden 
Town.  About  1855  the  line  from  Camden  Town  to  Hampstead  Heath  was 
opened,  and  six  or  seven  years  later  the  direct  railway  from  Hampstead,  follow- 
ing the  old  route  to  Dalston  and  forward  to  Broad  Street,  was  available.  And 
while  touching  on  this  subject,  later  railway  developments  may  be  mentioned. 
The  opening  up  of  the  Metropolitan  Extension  to  the  Swiss  Cottage,  thence, 
still  later,  to  Finchley  Road,  West  Hampstead,  and  on  to  Aylesbury,  and  of 
the  Midland  Railway  to  Haverstock  Hill,  Finchley  Road,  and  West  End,  on 
the  way  to  Hendon  and  St.  Albans,^  added  greatly  to  local  facilities  of  trans- 
port. The  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead  Railway,  commonly  called 
the  Hampstead  Tube,  was  opened  on  June  22,  1907,  and  connects  the  whole 
of  the  London  Tube  and  Underground  systems  with  Belsize,  Hampstead,  and 
Golder’s  Green.  In  order  to  allow  the  public  to  become  acquainted  with  this 
comparatively  modern  means  of  locomotion,  and  also  to  allay  any  fear  of  travel- 
ling “ in  a sewer,”  the  Company  threw  the  railway  open  free  for  people  to 
travel  on  as  they  pleased  all  over  the  route  on  the  opening  day,  a privilege 
which  was  utilised  by  over  a quarter  of  a million  persons. 

Mid-nineteenth-century  memories  of  Hampstead  recall  many  interesting 
personalities,  places,  and  incidents.  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor, whose  jewels  and  other  personal  display  dazzled  the  public  about  1840,  is 
said  to  have  sought  rest  and  health  in  a house  in  the  Vale  of  Health. 

' The  round  engine-house  where  this  hauling  machinery  was  kept  is  now  used  as  a warehouse  by  Messrs. 
W.  and  A.  Gilbey. 

^ Tlie  Great  Central  Railway  runs  through  the  borough,  but  has  no  stations  therein. 
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The  White  Bear  Inn  at  New  End,  opposite  which  was  once  White  Bear 
Green,  is  one  of  the  oldest  inns  in  Hampstead.  In  the  “ ’thirties  ” of  last 
century  it  was  kept  by  M.  and  JMine.  Lorant,  was  much  frequented  by 
foreigners,  and  celebrated  for  its  “ ordinary.” 

Washerwomen  and  the  evidences  of  their  toil  were  still  conspicuous  about 
the  Heath.  In  1839  the  Heath-keeper  already  referred  to  placed  on  record  a list 
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THE  WHITE  BEAR,  191  1- 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


of  “ Names  of  people’s  Close  on  the  Heath  and  number  of  Postes.”  There 
were  no  fewer  than  seventy-three  clothes-posts  in  the  Vale  of  Health — fifty- 
eight  at  North  End,  where  Mrs.  Rogers  had  asked  “leave  to  put  six”  more; 
and  thirty-three  at  West  End.  A question  of  right  to  these  posts  by  virtue 
of  user  seems  to  have  arisen  about  this  time,  the  keeper  stating : 

Mr.  Evans  says  if  not  taken  up  and  replaced  by  Sir  Thomas’s  orders  twenty  years  will 
Claim  the  ground  ; 
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SO  “all  promised  to  take  up”  in  order  to  aeknowledge  the  lord’s  right. 
Another  entry  is  not  less  informing : 

Mrs.  Johnson  asks  Sir  Thomas  Leave  to  put  twelve  Close  posts  in  the  Vale  ware  her 
Mother’s  formley  stood,  the  oldest  Laundress  in  Hampstead. 

The  “ climbing  boy  ” chimney  sweep  was  something  of  a feature  of  the 
Hampstead  life  of  those  days.  Mr.  Smyth  says  : “These  lads  were  well  cared 
for  by  a woman  who  had  charge  of  them.  They  were  brought  up  like  young 
gentlemen,  and  used  to  march  together  to  church  on  Sunday  mornings.  On 
Saturday  nights  they  were  to  be  seen  washing  in  large  tubs  out  in  the  garden 
in  the  Vale  of  Health.^  They  were  the  first  to  start  the  annual  bonfire.” 

In  1838  eight  constables,  of  whom  there  were  never  more  than  three  on 
duty  at  a time,  constituted  the  police  force  of  Hampstead,  which  contained 
a population  of  about  9000.  Our  old  inhabitant,  Mr.  Smyth,  used  to  live  with 
one  of  the  “watchmen,”  as  they  were  called,  of  this  period,  whose  beat  was 
from  Downshire  Hill  to  The  Load  of  Hay.  The  stocks  were  at  the  lower  end 
of  Flask  Walk,  and  were  occasionally  used. 

In  these  days  Queen  Victoria  was  often  to  be  seen  in  Hampstead.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Potter  says  : “ I can  remember  her  coming  morning  after  morning 
from  the  Finchley  Road  to  the  Heath,  and  then  back  via  Heath  Street  or 
Holly  Hill  to  London.  Two  or  three  of  her  young  children  were  generally 
with  her  in  the  carriage.  The  latter  was  drawn  by  four  horses ; but  her 
retinue  was  of  the  smallest — an  equerry  and  a single  outrider.”  Before  her 
marriage  her  Majesty  often  used  to  ride  on  the  Heath. 

Returning  from  a drive  to  Hampstead  on  May  30,  1842,  the  Queen 
was  fired  at  on  Constitution  Hill.  There  had  been  a warning  of  danger,  and 
some  precautions  had  been  taken,  a stronger  guard  than  usual  accompanying 
her  Majesty  that  day  to  Hampstead.  On  the  previous  Sunday  a man  had  been 
seen  holding  a pistol  to  the  royal  carriage  as  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were 
returning  from  the  Chapel ; Sir  Robert  Peel  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
distributing  police  in  plain  clothes  in  and  about  the  parks  and  along  the  route. 
The  Queen’s  letter  to  her  uncle  the  King  of  the  Belgians  describing  the 
occurrence  is  worth  quoting.  “ Two  equerries,”  she  wrote,^  “ were  riding  so 
close  on  each  side  that  they  must  have  been  hit,  if  anybody  had ; still  the 
feeling  of  looking  out  for  such  a man  was  not  des  plus  agreahles ; however, 
we  drove  through  the  parks  up  to  Hampstead,  and  back  again.  All  was 

* See  ante,  pp.  212-213. 

^ Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837-61,  edited  by  A.  C.  Benson  and  Viscount  Esher. 
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so  quiet  that  we  almost  thought  of  nothing — when,  as  we  drove  down 
Constitution  Hill  very  fast,  we  heard  the  report  of  a pistol,  but  not  at  all 
loud,  so  that  had  we  not  been  on  the  alert  we  should  hardly  have  taken 
notice  of  it.  W e saw  the  man  seized  by  a policeman,  next  to  whom  he  was 
standing  when  he  fired,  but  we  did  not  stop.”  The  man  who  liad  fired  the 
shot  was  John  Francis,  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  convicted  ; 
but  the  death  sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  transportation  for  life. 

The  owners  of  what  remained  of  the  Belsize  estate  were  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  in  1841,  and  in  June  of  that  year  the  property,  then  described  as  “ con- 


BELSIZE  LANE  ABOUT  1850. 

From  a woodcut,  after  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  V.P.K.I. 


sisting  of  a Gothic  residence  and  45  acres  of  land,”  was  offered  for  sale  under  an 
order  of  the  Court.  Being  then  bought  for  building  purposes,^  the  estate  under- 
went complete  dismemberment,  and  the  old  park,  trodden  by  the  Brabazons, 
Waads,  W ottons.  Chesterfields,  Percevals,  and  others  in  former  days,  was  before 
long  covered  with  new  liouses  and  roads,  the  ancient  name  being  continued  in 
Belsize  Avenue,  Belsize  Park,  Belsize  Lane,  and  Belsize  Park  Gardens.  Many 
quiet  rural  ways  disappeared  at  this  time,  including  the  notorious  “ Cut-throat 
Alley,”  between  Belsize  Lane  and  England’s  Lane — a lonely  way,  closed  in  by 
high  walls,  arches,  and  tunnels,  and  the  scene  of  many  outrages. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  suburbanising  movement.  A further 

’ See  ante,  pp.  239-240. 
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notable  development  was  the  covering  of  the  Conduit  Fields  by  the  beautiful, 
tree-adorned  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue  and  its  many  residential  offshoots.  These  two 
building  movements  together  represented  the  conversion  of  some  hundreds  of 
acres  of  country  into  as  many  acres  of  villadom,  and  effected  a marked  change 
in  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene.  In  every  direction  where  opportunity 
has  offered  similar  transformations  have  been  made.  The  Rosslyn  estate, 
for  example,  went  into  the  hands  of  the  builders  in  1896.  So  well  had  the 
builders  profited  by  these  various  operations  that  they  were  always  on  the 
alert  for  opportunities,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  manifestation  of  a strong 


Photo,  Emery  Walker. 


SIR  ROWLAND  HILL,  K.C.B. 

From  the  portrait  by  J.  A.  Vintner  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


public  feeling  on  the  matter  there  would  by  this  time  have  been  but  few 
open  spaces  left  in  Hampstead. 

Finchley  Road  was  constructed  about  1830,  and  Adelaide  Road  some 
nine  years  later,  there  being  a turnpike  gate  near  that  point,  with  a toll-house 
opposite,  adjoining  the  Swiss  Cottage  Tavern.  The  Adelaide  Tavern  dates 
from  this  time. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  came  to  reside  at  Hampstead  in  1848,  occupying  for  a 
few  months  a house  on  the  South  Heath  which  was  tenanted  later  by  Mr. 
Millar.  In  December  1848  Sir  Rowland  removed  to  2 Pond  Street,  which 
he  rented,  furnished,  from  Mrs.  Kilburn  ; on  her  death,  about  a year  later,  he 
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took  on  lease  the  house  on  Hampstead  Green  in  which  he  died,  thirty 
years  afterwards ; he  purchased  it  about  1852.  Sir  Rowland  was  one  of 
the  most  active  opponents  of  the  proposal,  which  caused  great  alarm  in 
Hampstead,  to  erect  a smallpox  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  became 
the  chief  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  restraining  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  from  proceeding  with  the  scheme.  He  died  at  Hampstead  on 
August  27,  1879,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  litigation  with  the  Asylums  Board  was  continued  for  nearly 
two  years  after  Sir  Rowland’s  death,  the  case  being  carried  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  Board  had  no  authority 
“ so  to  conduct  their  hospitals  as  to  be  a danger  or  nuisance  to  their  neigh- 
bours.” A compromise  was  ultimately  reached.  The  Asylums  Board  agreed 
to  restrict  the  use  of  the  hospital  to  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  smallpox 
patients,  to  pay  £9000  for  damages  and  costs,  £13,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
houses  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  £500  for  the  removal  of  a barrier 
in  Fleet  Road,  to  enable  the  hospital  traffic  to  avoid  Haverstock  Hill.  On 
this  site  the  North-Western  Fever  Hospital  subsequently  arose,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1851  the  population  of  Hampstead  was  11,986,  and  the  number  of 
houses  1620.  The  births  registered  were  304;  the  deaths,  201.  Among  the 
chief  residents  about  that  time  were  Lady  Hartwell,  who  lived  at  7 Downshire 
Hill ; Captain  Robert  Scott,  at  32  Finchley  New  Road  ; Lord  S.  G.  Osborne, 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  at  The  Green. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  a much-respected  resident,  lived  at  Child’s  Hill 
House,  near  Child’s  Hill  Corner,  for  a considerable  time  ; the  house  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hoare,^  as  already  mentioned.  Platt’s  Lane 
is  named  after  PJatt ; but  the  house  was  pulled  down  about  1904,  and  other 
residences  have  been  built  on  the  site. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a mock-antique  structure 
called  Frognal  Priory,  which,  its  owner  claimed,  stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
priory,  was  prominent.  Its  proprietor  was  a retired  public-house  auctioneer 
named  John  Thompson,  popularly  known  as  Memory  Thompson  or  Memory- 
Corner  Thompson,  the  sobriquet  resulting  from  a bet  he  had  won  that  he 
could  repeat  from  memory  the  name  of  every  corner  public-house  in  a certain 
district  of  London. 

His  business  had  afforded  him  many  opportunities  for  acquiring  rare 

* See  ante,  p.  181  ; also  illustration  on  p.  273. 
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he  could  not  get  the  real  article  he  could  even  console  himself  with  a passable 
imitation.  His  collection  grew  to  vastness. 

Memory  Thompson  built  his  house  according  to  the  method  by  which  he 
had  got  together  his  antiquities — bit  by  bit,  as  whim  prompted.  On  a rough 
new  Tudor  foundation  he  erected  old-fashioned  features  of  every  sort — Gothic, 
Norman,  Early  English — anything  that  was  typical  of  ancient  days.  The  work 
proceeded  in  a leisurely  way  under  his  own  eye.  As  gables,  turrets,  twisted 
chimneys,  mullioned  windows,  towers,  battlements,  and  other  structural  promin- 
ences took  shape  on  the  Frognal  landscape,  Thompson’s  enthusiasm  waxed  in 
j)i’oportion,  and  the  interior  was  more  wonderful  than  the  exterior.  The  windows 
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examples  of  more  or  less  antique  furniture,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
natural  taste.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  found  some  genuine  historic 
mansion  at  a reasonable  price  into  which  he  could  have  put  his  antiquities ; 
but,  discovering  none,  concluded  that  the  next  best  thing  was  to  build  an 
“ antique  ” residence  of  his  own.  Hence  Frognal  Priory,  in  the  halls  of  which 
he  hung  many  portraits  of  other  people’s  ancestors,  mainly  persons  of  historic 
note.  The  craze  for  the  antique  possessed  him  to  such  an  extent  that  when 


‘^child’s  hill  house,  HAMPSTEAD,  MIDDLESEX,  THE  SEAT  OF  THOMAS  PLATT,  ESQUIRE.” 
From  a copperplate  in  The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 
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were  mostly  of  stained  glass,  refleeting  coloured  lights  upon  strange  pieces  of 
furniture  ; the  ceilings  were  panelled,  and  decorated  with  eoats  of  arms  ; there 
were  libraries  of  mock  books  ; quaint  carvings  met  the  eye  at  every  turn  ; and 
the  furnishings  throughout  recalled  at  least  the  semblance  of  venerable  things. 
He  had  collected  many  articles  of  genuine  value,  however ; the  difficulty 
was  to  tell  where  the  real  ended  and  the  sham  began,  and  nothing  delighted 
Thompson  so  much  as  to  see  visitors  accept  an  imitation  object  as  the  real 
article. 

When  it  was  known  that  he  would  admit  people  to  inspect  the  wonders 
of  his  house,  he  had  no  lack  of  callers.  Indeed,  visitors  became  so  abundant 


FROGNAL  PRIORY,  HAMPSTEAD,  1827. 

P rom  an  engraving  of  the  period. 

that  they  often  interfered  with  the  privacy  of  members  of  the  family,  some- 
times walking  into  bedrooms  or  dressing-rooms  not  yet  free  from  occupants, 
thereby  causing  the  Misses  Thompson  no  little  annoyance.  The  head  of  the 
house,  unconscious  of  any  intrusion,  would  bustle  in  with  a company  of 
total  strangers  in  order  to  show  them  the  marvels  of  the  place.  Thompson 
rejoiced  in  the  role  of  showman.  It  is  said  that  before  the  visitors  came 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  please  him  he  used  to  leave  substantial  pieces  of 
money  lying  about  on  window  seats,  ehairs,  or  sideboards,  as  ground  bait. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  denomination  of  these  coins.  Howitt 
said  they  were  “ five-guinea  gold  pieces  ” ; but  Besant  reduced  them  to  “ five- 
shilling  pieces.”  It  is  more  than  likely  that  they  were  sham  pieces,  for 

Thompson  was  a man  of  humour,  to  whom  playing  tricks  on  his  guests 
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would  be  a great  amusement.  Besides,  practical  jokes  were  in  fashion  in 
those  days. 

As  an  illustration,  here  is  a story  related  to  me  by  JNIr.  Webber, 
Thompson’s  solicitor,  a charming  old  gentleman,  now  long  since  dead.  The 
auctioneer  interested  himself  in  a scheme  for  the  introduction  of  a British 
brandy,  and  on  a certain  occasion  invited  to  his  house  a party  of  publicans, 
supposed  to  be  connoisseurs,  to  taste  and  pass  opinion  upon  the  new  spirit. 


FROGNAL  PRIORY,  HAMPSTEAD UNFINISHED  SKETCH  ASCRIBED  TO  MEMORY-CORNER  THOMPSON,  WHO  BUILT 

THE  HOUSE  PIECEMEAL,  AND  WAS  HIS  OWN  ARCHITECT. 

From  the  original  sketch  in  the  Coates  Collection. 


Before  their  arrival  he  made  an  exchange,  putting  the  British  brandy  into  the 
bottles  with  French  labels,  and  the  French  brandy  into  bottles  with  English 
labels.  When  the  visitors  came  he  pointed  out  the  two  classes  of  brandy, 
and  with  serious  countenance  awaited  their  authoritative  verdict.  One  and 
all  declared  the  brandy  in  the  French  bottles  to  be  superb,  while  they  were 
equally  emphatic  in  declaring  the  other  to  be  execrable.  On  bidding  them 
adieu  he  explained  the  ruse  of  which  he  had  made  them  the  victims.  AVhat 
followed  may  be  imagined. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  Prince  Albert  paid  a visit  to  Frognal  Priory  and 
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avowed  himself  greatly  interested  in  the  curiosities,  and  that  before  Queen 
Victoria’s  marriage  Thompson  had  offered  to  sell  to  her  Majesty  a huge  old 
bedstead  which  (he  declared)  Queen  Elizabeth  had  owned  and  slept  on  ; Howitt 
states  that  the  bedstead  was  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  Government,  and  to 
be  “ somewhere  in  one  of  the  palaces  ” ; but  whatever  was  done  in  this  direction 
(if  anything  at  all)  must  have  been  after  Thompson’s  death,  which  occurred 
some  years  before  the  Queen’s  marriage.  The  stories  seem  (to  say  the  least) 
somewhat  mythical.  A catalogue  of  Thompson’s  collection  was  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Beauties  of  Frognal  Priory,  copies  of  which  he  gave 
away  to  friends  and  visitors. 

Of  Frognal  Priory  nothing  now  remains.  While  Thompson  lived  the 
house  and  grounds  were  maintained  in  good  condition  ; but  at  his  death  in 
1836,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  a change  set  in.  His  wife  and  children  had 
predeceased  him,  and  his  nearest  relation  was  a niece,  Mrs.  Gregory,  wife 
of  a notorious  character  of  those  days,  proprietor  of  a periodical  called  the 
Satirist,  which  was  supposed  to  expose  swindling  and  evil  practices,  but  was 
really  an  instrument  of  blackmail.  Mrs.  Gregory  inherited  Frognal  Priory  and 
a considerable  fortune  on  the  death  of  her  uncle ; but  when  this  happened 
her  husband  was  undergoing  a term  of  six  months’  imprisonment  for  attempted 
extortion.  Gregory’s  method  was  to  threaten  to  publish  an  article  casting 
serious  reflections  upon  a man’s  character,  and  then  accept  a money  considera- 
tion for  withholding  it.  The  trick  frequently  succeeded  ; when  it  did  not, 
matters  turned  out  ill  for  Gregory. 

On  Gregory’s  release  he  proceeded  to  take  the  lead  in  affairs  at  Frognal 
Priory.  He  was  not  troubled  with  any  sentiment  about  the  antique  ; nor  does 
he  appear  to  have  taken  his  wife  or  her  wishes  into  account.  For  a time  he 
lived  luxuriously  at  the  Priory  ; but  there  was  an  end  to  the  admission  of 
sightseers.  The  mirror  in  which,  according  to  Memory  Thompson,  Anne 
Boleyn  had  been  wont  to  see  her  beauty  reflected  ; the  sideboard  that  had 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  ; the  bed  on  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had 
slept ; the  candlesticks  which  had  been  used  by  Lord  Bacon  ; the  goblet  from 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  had  drunk — these  and  the  rest  were  but  so  much 
money’s  worth  to  Gregory. 

Gregory  “ went  the  pace,”  and  was  not  long  in  getting  to  the  end  of  his 
tether.  Little  by  little  the  contents  of  the  Priory  were  disposed  of ; the 
fixtures  even,  the  stained  glass,  the  chimney  mantels,  the  carvings,  and  all 
things  of  value  that  could  be  detached  from  the  walls,  were  removed  and  sold ; 
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From  a Water-Colour  Drawing 
by  John  Chase. 

In  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 
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and  then,  when  there  was  not  much  remaining  beyond  the  empty  shell  of  a 
house,  caretakers  were  put  in,  and  the  dismantled  Priory  entered  upon  the 
last  period  of  its  existence.  What  ultimately  became  of  Gregory  and  his  wife 
we  are  not  told.  Gregory  was  a clever  rascal,  and  with  an  honest  purpose 
might  have  done  well.  As  an  amateur  actor  he  was  said  to  be  great — “ so 
great,”  wrote  JNIr.  Newton  Crosland,  “that  I know  no  one  to  be  compared 
with  him,  unless  it  is  Edmund  Kean  ” ; adding,  “ I saAv  Barnard  Gregory  act 
Shylock  at  a small  private  theatre.  ...  To  me  the  performance  was  a revela- 
tion ; neither  before  nor  since  have  I ever  seen  such  a magnificent  impersona- 
tion of  the  crafty,  baffled  Jew.”  Some  years  afterwards,  when,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  wife’s  inheritance,  he  tried  his  fortune 
on  the  stage  ; but  as  he  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  change  his  name  the 
audience  refused  to  listen  to  him. 

The  house  acquired  an  added  picturesqueness — an  air  of  accentuated  sham 
antiquity  that  would  have  appealed  to  its  originator — as  it  fell  into  ruin.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  I as  a youth  visited  the  place.  There  was  none  to 
lift  a hand  to  save  it.  Now  and  then  someone  would  startle  the  solitary 
caretakers  by  calling  to  inquire  if  the  house  was  to  let ; but  the  dreary  aspect 
of  the  interior  soon  frightened  the  visitor  away,  and  it  was  evident  the  inmates 
did  not  extend  any  special  welcome  to  such  inquirers.  The  owners  did  not 
trouble  about  the  place  ; and  so  the  years  went  by,  the  house  crumbling  all 
the  time,  and  looking  as  desolate  and  deserted  as  Mariana’s  moated  grange. 
There  were  two  caretakers  at  first — a man  and  his  wife.  Then  the  man  died, 
and  the  widow,  Mrs.  Grummitt,  lived  on  all  alone  in  the  great  rambling  house 
— until  she  grew  so  old,  and  so  unconscious  of  past  owners  and  former  associa- 
tions, that  she  claimed  the  property  as  her  own.  After  twenty  years’  free 
and  uninterrupted  tenancy  she  resolutely  refused  to  be  ejected.  The  Gregories 
had  disappeared  from  the  ken  of  Hampstead.  When  the  manorial  lease  lapsed 
no  Gregory  or  other  heir  of  Memory  Thompson  came  forward  to  assert  any 
claim  for  renewal.  Sir  Spencer  Maryon  Wilson,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  went 
through  the  form  of  recovering  possession  in  1876,  and  under  a Judge’s  order 
Mrs.  Grummitt  was  ejected  ; the  possibility  of  an  heir  to  Thompson  turn- 
ing up,  however,  precluded  any  dealing  with  the  property  even  then,  but  the 
house  at  length  got  into  such  a ruinous  and  unsafe  condition  that  its  demolition 
became  imperative. 

In  its  later  years  many  strange  stories  of  Frognal  Priory  got  into  circulation. 
It  was  in  appearance  a typical  “ haunted  house.”  Artists  came  to  sketch  it. 
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sometimes  for  the  morning  view,  at  other  times  for  the  sunset  and  twilight 
scene — the  dilapidated  walls  and  roofs,  and  the  dark  belt  of  trees  surrounding 
it,  making  up  a picturesque  and  even  poetic  subject.  It  has  been  said  that 
Constable’s  picture,  “ A Romantic  House,  Hampstead,”  was  a representation 
of  Frognal  Priory  ; but  this  is  not  correct.  Constable’s  “romantic  house”  was 
a house  near  Lower  Terrace  called  The  Grove,  illustrated  on  p.  66  of  this 
volume,  a tall  white  building  surmounted  by  a balustrade ; introduced  into  the 


TERRACE  LODGE  AND  WINDMILL  HILL,  19H. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  (Juinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


picture  were  a part  of  Grove  Lodge,  the  roof  of  Netley  Cottage,  and  (in  the 
foreground)  a pond  where  a horse  and  cattle  are  drinking — a reminiscence  of 
old  Hampstead  that  has  long  since  disappeared.  This  was  the  pond  called  the 
Clock  House  Pond.^  Rickford  Lodge  now  occupies  the  site.  There  are  many 
pictures  of  Frognal  Priory  extant,  three  of  which  are  here  reproduced.^ 

* For  at  least  forty  years,  Mr.  G.  W.  Potter  informs  me,  this  pond  was  also  known  as  Crockett’s 
Pond.  Crockett  vi'as  a well-known  name  in  Hampstead.  There  was  also  Crockett’s  Court  off  High  Street. 

^ See  ante,  pp.  274,  275,  and  coloured  full-page  illustration  facing  p.  274  ante. 
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Hampstead  Heath  has  known  plenty  of  tragedy,  but  seldom  under  such 
sensational  circumstances  as  in  the  case  of  John  Sadleir,  M.P.  for  Sligo,  a 
noted  financier,  who  had  been  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Caught  in 
the  meshes  of  his  own  snares,  trapped  beyond  possibility  of  honourable 
escape,  Sadleir  came  hither  one  wet  and  stormy  night  in  February  1856, 
resolved  upon  paying  for  his  misdeeds  with  his  own  life.  Fraud  and  subterfuge 
could  serve  him  no  longer.  Evidence  of  his  malpractices  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  his  victims.  The  game  was  up,  and  John  Sadleir  had 


JOHN  SADLEIR. 

From  a contemporary  woodcut. 

lost.  The  daring  which  had  supported  him  in  desperate  risks  of  finance  wholly 
failed  him  when  the  hour  of  reckoning  came  ; and  then,  physically  and  morally 
vanquished,  he  made  his  way  from  his  house  in  Gloucester  Square,  Hyde 
Park,  to  the  midnight  solitude  of  the  Heath. 

His  butler  had  seen  him  in  the  house  as  late  as  half-past  eleven  that  night ; 
but  he  was  not  there  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  when  the  man  went  up  for 
further  orders.  Evidently  Sadleir  had  taken  a cab  as  soon  as  he  got  outside, 
and  had  ordered  the  driver  to  take  him  to  Hampstead.  There,  in  a hollow 
beyond  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  his  dead  body  was  accidentally  discovered  next 
morning.  A small  phial  which  had  contained  prussic  acid,  and  a silver  cream- 
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jug  from  which  the  potion  had  been  drunk,  were  by  his  side.  He  was  in 
evening  dress,  and  must  have  alighted  from  the  vehicle  near  the  spot,  since, 
in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  muddy  state  of  the  roads, 
his  boots  were  unsoiled.  The  discovery  of  the  body  was  made  by  a donkey 
driver  who  was  searching  for  one  of  his  strayed  animals. 

This  was  grim  news  for  peaceful  Hampstead  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
February  17,  1856.  The  tragedy  was  of  far-reaching  consequence.  Ruin 
fell  upon  thousands  of  people  who  had  entrusted  their  savings  to  this  man’s 
handling.  Identification  was  rendered  easy  by  a piece  of  paper  on  which 
Sadleir  had  written  his  name  and  address.  This  was  found  in  his  pocket ; 
there  were  also  discovered  upon  him  a five-pound  note,  £3  in  gold,  some  small 
change,  and  a case  of  razors. 

There  was  evidence  of  premeditation  in  abundance.  In  truth,  the  testi- 
mony as  to  intention  was  so  overwhelmingly  strong  that  the  theory  was 
seriously  set  up  (and  is  believed  in  by  some  to  this  day)  that  the  dead  body  was 
not  that  of  John  Sadleir,  but  that  of  some  person  resembling  him,  and  that 
Sadleir  had  purchased  this  body  and  placed  it  where  it  was  found,  while  he 
himself  escaped  to  America,  taking  with  him  large  sums  of  money  which  he 
had  drawn  out  of  the  bank  the  day  before.  It  was  contended  that,  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  servants,  he  had  had  in  his  possession  half  a pint  of  deadly 
poison  on  the  day  of  his  disappearance,  whereas  a few  drops  would  have 
sufficed ; that  the  case  of  razors  was  intended  as  another  item  of  false  sugges- 
tion ; and  that  the  letters  he  left  in  the  hall  of  his  house  on  leaving  were  too 
emphatic  in  their  declarations  of  impending  self-destruction  to  be  sincere. 
It  was  said  that  a man  who  really  wishes  to  commit  suicide  does  not  go 
to  so  much  trouble  of  preparation  and  proclamation.  On  the  other  hand, 
ostentation  was  one  of  Sadleir’s  ruling  habits,  and  these  traits  often  mani- 
fest themselves  when  death  is  imminent.  Perhaps  the  strangest  mystery 
connected  with  the  affair  was  the  fact  that  no  one  ever  came  forward  to 
testify  to  having  taken  the  financier  on  that  final  midnight  drive ; and,  after 
all,  it  is  possible  he  may  have  walked  at  least  the  latter  part  of  his  final 
pilgrimage. 

The  evidence  put  before  the  Coroner’s  jury  seemed  convincing  enough 
to  them,  and  the  Coroner  himself,  Mr.  Wakley,  was  able  to  identify  the  corpse, 
he  having  been  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sadleir.  The  inquest  was  held 
at  the  Yorkshire  Grey  Tavern.  The  letters  written  by  Sadleir  on  the  night 
of  the  tragedy  were  produced,  and  revealed  intense  distress  of  mind.  “ I 
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cannot  live — I have  ruined  too  many — I could  not  live  and  see  their  agony — 
I have  committed  diabolical  crimes  unknown  to  any  human  beings.  ...  I 
blame  no  one,  but  attribute  all  to  my  infamous  villainy.”  In  another  letter, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  “the  fabrication  of  deeds  and  forgeries,”  he  said  : 
“ To  what  infamy  have  I come  step  by  step — heaping  crime  upon  crime  . . . 
the  cause  of  ruin  and  disgrace  to  thousands.” 

Sadleir’s  case  was  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  year,  and,  because  of  the 
financial  complications  which  had  to  be  cleared  up,  it  was  before  the  public  for 
a considerable  time.  Thousands  of  people  visited  the  spot  where  the  body  had 
been  found.  The  suicide  had  taken  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  facilities  for 
trickery  which  his  high  position  afforded  him.  He  was  for  several  years 
chairman  of  the  London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company,  was 
manager  of  the  Tipperary  Bank,  chairman  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Railway 
Company,  and  prominently  interested  in  many  other  undertakings,  British  and 
foreign.  It  took  years  to  unravel  the  threads  of  the  dreadful  tangle  which 
his  dishonesty  had  wrought. 

A survival  of  a curious  old  manorial  custom  came  into  operation  in 
connection  with  the  affair.  By  the  law  of  deodand  (since  abolished)  any 
personal  chattel  that  caused  the  death  of  anyone  within  a manor  became  the 
property  of  the  lord ; and  in  this  case  at  Hampstead  the  only  thing  that 
answered  to  the  description  of  a deodand  was  the  silver  cream-jug  out  of  which 
the  poison  had  been  drunk.  This  was  duly  claimed,  as  a matter  of  right, 
though  afterwards  given  up. 

In  1859  there  was  a revival  of  volunteering  in  Hampstead,  after  a lapse 
of  forty-six  years.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  fear  or  possibility  of  a 
French  invasion  was  the  prompting  impulse.  The  first  meeting  in  connection 
with  this  new  local  movement  was  held  in  June  1859  at  The  Spaniards.  The 
idea  was  taken  up  with  considerable  spirit,  and  at  a meeting  shortly  after- 
wards held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Hoare,  a first  committee  was 
formed  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Gurney  Hoare 
was  chairman,  and  so  effectively  did  they  set  to  work  that  the  corps  which 
was  formed  became  the  third  rifle-corps  in  county  precedence.  The  officers 
were  elected  by  ballot,  Mr.  John  Reynolds  Macinnes,  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Gurney  Hoare,  becoming  captain ; Mr.  Basil  Field,  solicitor,  lieutenant ; 
and  Mr.  George  Holford,  son  of  the  Major  Holford  of  the  Loyal  Hampstead 
Association  of  1798,  ensign.  The  corps  drilled  in  Mr.  Hoare’s  paddock  in  the 
summer ; in  the  winter  in  the  Holly  Bush  Assembly  Rooms ; and  at  later 
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dates  having  headquarters  successively  at  Heath  House,  New  End  Square, 
the  old  Pump  Room  in  Well  Walk,  and  in  an  old  building  in  Perrin’s  Court, 
High  Street,  which  had  formerly  been  a chapel.  A rifle  range  was  secured  at 
Child’s  Hill,  and  in  the  ensuing  years,  despite  some  fluctuations  of  interest,  the 
corps  kept  well  together  and  afforded  admirable  opportunities  for  a gallant, 
loyal,  and  well-officered  band  of  men  always  ready  to  engage  in  healthful  and 


OLD  CHALK  FARM  TAVERN  (dATE  UNKNOWN). 

From  a water-colour  drawing  by  J.  T.  Wilson  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


inspiriting  gatherings,  marchings,  reviews,  shooting  competitions,  and  other 
exercises.  At  the  time  of  the  Hampstead  Rifles  becoming  merged  in  the 
3rd  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteers  on  March  16,  1880,  its  strength  was  five 
officers,  seven  sergeants,  and  116  rank  and  file.  The  later  inclusion  of  the 
Hampstead  detachment  of  Rifle  Volunteers  in  the  Territorial  Force  is 
too  recent  a chapter  of  the  local  soldiering  story  to  call  for  more  particular 
mention  here. 

Earlier  in  the  century,  the  evening  and  morning  quietude  of  the  Heatli, 
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and  of  the  groves,  hills,  and  fields  around,  often  served  to  give  cover  to 
men,  other  than  suicides,  highwaymen,  and  footpads,  bent  on  desperate  deeds. 
These  secluded  places — especially  the  peaceful  meadows  near  Chalk  Farm — 

farm,  situated  near  that  well  known  and  delightful 
spot,  Primrose  Hill,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Tottenham  Court 
Turnpike,  Hampstead  Road,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
Middlesex. 

A report  having  been  spread,  that  at  the  above  house,  there 
is  no  accommodation  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  JAMES 
ROSSITER,  Landlord  of  the  above  House,  begs  leave  to  acquaint 
his  particular  friends,  and  the  public  at  large,  to  whom  he  thinks 
himself  indebted  for  former  favours,  that  so  far  from  it  being  the 
case,  as  not  to  be  able  to  accommodate  them,  he  has,  and  is 
taking  every  opportunity  of  making  his  House  and  Gardens  every 
way  useful  and  convenient  for  the  reception  of  those  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  who  please  to  favour  him  with  their  company,  and 
does  assure  them,  as  he  is  not  obliged  to  buy  liquors  of  any 
person,  but  who  will  serve  him  with  the  best,  he  is  determined 
to  have  the  best  sort  that  can  be  procured  for  money. 

N.B. — An  ordinary  every  Sunday  at  two  o’clock.  Tea, 
Coffee,  and  Balloon  Rolls.  A good  road  for  a Coach  and  off 
the  Hampstead  Road,  and  very  pleasant  walks  from  most  parts 
of  the  Town  over  the  Fields. 

April  13,  1787. 

COPY  OF  AN  ADVERTISEMENT  ISSUED  BY  THE  LANDLORD  OF  THE  CHALK  FARM  TAVERN  IN  1787. 


were  the  scenes  of  numerous  duels.  In  a field  adjoining  Hampstead  Heath,  as 
late  as  May  11,  1837,  there  was  an  affair  of  this  kind  between  two  foreigners, 
a Dane  named  Harro  Harring  and  a Polish  officer  whose  name  was  concealed. 
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Both  fired  at  the  same  instant.  The  Dane  fell  to  the  ground  severely  wounded, 
and  was  conveyed  to  the  North  London  Hospital.  The  Pole,  after  asking  and 
obtaining  forgiveness  from  Mr.  Harring,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  to 
London  Bridge,  where  he  embarked  on  board  a steamboat  for  Boulogne.  The 

usually  called  the  Stag  and  Hounds,  situated 
near  that  well-known  prospect,  Primrose  Hill,  one  mile  and  a half 
from  Tottenham  Court  Turnpike,  on  the  road  to  Hampstead. 

JAMES  ROSSITER,  being  so  much  indebted  to  his  Friends 
and  the  Public  in  general,  for  former  favours,  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  acquaint  them,  the  House  is  fitted  up,  and  the  Gardens  im- 
proved, at  a considerable  expense,  so  as  to  render  them  in  every 
way  worthy  the  patronage  of  genteel  company,  having  laid  in  such 
Wines  and  Spirits,  equally  valuable  for  their  goodness  ; being 
determined  that  such  powerful  supporters  shall  have  the  best  of 
imported  liquors,  as  well  as  Teas  for  the  Ladies,  who  shall  find 
his  Balloon  Rolls  an  improvement  on  other  Tea  Houses. 

N.B. — Dinners  served  on  the  shortest  notice,  for  any  number 
of  people  ; and  a genteel  Ordinary  on  Sundays  at  2 o’clock. 
Independent  of  the  Coach-road,  there  are  many  pleasant  walks 
across  the  fields  from  any  part  of  the  Town. 

1787. 

ANOTHER  ADVERTISEMENT  ISSUED  BY  THE  LANDLORD  OF  THE  CHALK  FARM  TAVERN  IN  1787. 


duel  had  been  expressly  arranged  for  a time  that  would  admit  of  the  survivor 
escaping  to  the  Continent. 

Chalk  Farm  was  the  usual  meeting-ground,  however,  for  the  London 
duellists  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  There  Lieut.  Bailey, 
of  the  58th  Regiment,  received  his  death  wound  from  Mr.  O’Callaghan  in 
January  1818,  and  Mr.  O’Callaghan  and  the  two  seconds  were  arrested.  At 
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tlie  trial  the  Hampstead  constable,  Thomas  Hunt,  stated  that  lie  had  been 
“sent  for  to  Mr.  Adams’s  house  in  England’s  Lane,  near  The  Load  of  Hay, 
where  he  took  the  prisoners  into  custody.”  Mr.  Rodd,  a Hampstead  surgeon,  was 
called  in  and  declared  the  wound  to  be  fatal.  The  prisoners  were  convicted 
of  manslaughter,  and  each  was  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment. 


CH\LK  FARM  IN  1825. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  NERVES 

lie  who  aspires  to  become  a man  of  Fashion  must  make  up  liis  mind  now  and  tlien  to  “exchange  cards,”  in  fact  these  tilings  under 
proper  management  are  highly  desiralde  as  they  insure  you  notoriety,  but  when  you  are  compelled  to  stand  fire  against  one  who  will 
not  admit  the  blank  cartridge  system  and  who  has  arrived  at  the  enviable  distinction  of  having  “ killed  his  man,”  the  pleasure  of  taking 
the  field  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a nervous  Bore  as  you  consider  yourself  marked  for  crow’s  meat,  and  in  pacing  your  ground  you  are 
only  marching  to  your  own  grave. 

“ And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  ” 

Designed  and  Etched  by  D.  T.  Egekton. 

(From  a print  in  the  possession  of  Mi-s.  Wrentmore.) 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  night  of  February  16,  1821,  John  Scott,  editor  of 
the  London  Magazine,  did  battle  here  with  ]Mr.  Christie,  a friend  of  J.  Gibson 
Lockhart,  editor  of  Blackxvood.  Mr.  Scott  had  written  disparagingly  of 
Mr.  Lockhart  and  his  management  of  “ Maga,”  and  JMr.  Christie,  in  Mr. 
Lockhart’s  name,  had  demanded  a public  apology  from  Scott,  “ or  such  other 
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satisfaction  as  a gentleman  was  entitled  to.”  Hence  the  duel,  which  was 
by  moonlight.  Mr.  Scott’s  second  was  Mr.  Patmore,  father  of  Coventry 
Patmore.  The  first  exchange  of  shots  was  harmless  ; but  at  the  second  Scott 
received  a mortal  wound.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  Chalk  Farm  Tavern, 
where  he  died  on  March  4. 

This  Hampstead  borderland  was  also  the  theatre  of  the  somewhat  farcical 
meeting  between  Tom  Moore  and  Jeffrey  in  1806.  Smarting  under  a rebuke- 


CHALK  FARM  ABOUT  1840. 

From  a steel  engraving  in  Dugdale’s  England  and  Wales. 


ful  criticism  of  his  Odes  and  Epistles  written  by  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh 
Revieiv,  the  poet  challenged  Jeffrey.  A meeting  was  arranged.  Moore, 
however,  managed  to  bluster  and  talk  so  much  about  the  affair  that  naturally 
the  police  got  wind  of  the  matter,  and  when  in  the  early  morning  editor  and 
poet  faced  each  other  in  the  Chalk  Farm  meadow  constables  made  their 
appearance,  and,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  duellists,  took  them  and  their 
seconds  into  custody.  “We  were  then,”  wrote  Moore,  “replaced  in  our 
respective  carriages,  and  conveyed  crestfallen  to  Bow  Street.”  This  is  the 
incident  that  Byron  satirised  in  English  Hards  and  Scotch  Reviewei'S. 
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In  more  recent  days  Hampstead  has  been  much  resorted  to  by  people  of 
“ light  and  leading  ” in  their  restful  moods.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  two  short 
stays  at  Hampstead  in  his  later  years — once  in  company  with  one  of  his 
sons,  who  was  living  at  Fern  Lodge,  the  residence  at  different  times  of  the 
eminent  physicians,  Sir  James  Paget  and  Sir  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  a house 
off  the  East  Heath  Road  in  the  turning  leading  to  Gainsborough  Gardens ; at 
another  time  the  statesman  was  at  Heath  Brow  in  a house  next  to  that  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Matheson,  when  a door  was  made  in  the  garden  wall  between 
the  two  houses  to  allow  of  walks  being  taken  in  both  gardens.  Among  the 
residents  of  West  End  Green  for  many  years  was  Mrs.  Thistlethwayte.  This 
lady  was,  or  had  been,  a celebrated  beauty.  Her  maiden  name  was  Laura  Bell. 
She  was  one  of  two  beautiful  sisters,  natives  of  Belfast,  and  of  humble 
parentage.  The  other  sister,  Myra,  was  on  the  stage  in  the  “ ’sixties  ” and 
much  admired  for  her  personal  charm,  though  not  of  such  striking  beauty  as 
Mrs.  Thistlethwayte.  According  to  contemporary  accounts  Laura  must  have 
been  astonishingly  lovely.  After  a few  years  of  a varied  and  romantic  society 
prominence,  she  married  Mr.  Henry  Thistlethwayte,  a wealthy  man,  who 
predeceased  her  by  several  years.  After  his  death  she  lived  in  retirement  at 
a very  pretty  house  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  near  the  corner  of  what 
is  now  Fortune  Green  Road  and  W est  End  Lane,  immediately  opposite 
West  End  Green.  This  she  called  Woodbine  Cottage.  The  estate  com- 
prised grounds  which  stretched  to  Finchley  Road,  and  included  flower 
and  kitchen  gardens,  stables,  paddock,  and  greenhouses.  An  interesting 
“feature”  of  this  demesne  was  some  deer  which  became  very  tame  and 
would  often  eat  from  the  hand.  A notice-board  in  the  grounds  facing 
what  is  now  Cannon  Hill  read  : “ Trespassers,  Beware  of  Man-Traps  and 
Spring  Guns.”  Emmanuel  Church,  Cannon  Hill,  Finchley  Road,  Parsival 
Road,  and  Fortune  Green  Road  now  bound  the  property.  Mrs.  Thistlethwayte 
was  a liberal  subscriber  to  local  charities,  took  a great  interest  in  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  was  often  observed  walking 
up  and  down  a raised  walk  in  her  garden  wringing  her  hands  with  vexation 
and  grief  at  seeing  horses  pulling  heavy  loads  up  the  steep  incline  past  her 
house.  The  fine  row  of  lime-trees  opposite  the  west  window  of  Emmanuel 
Church  bordered  this  walk.  After  Mrs.  Thistlethwayte’s  death  the  property 
was  sold,  and  the  church,  various  houses,  and  blocks  of  flats  were  erected  on 
the  site.  In  the  very  interesting  and  informative  Piccadilly  to  Pall  Mall,  by 
Ralph  Nevill  and  my  friend  Charles  Edward  Jerningham,  this  lady  is  referred 
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to  as  follows:  “Many  great  beauties  flourished  during  the  Victorian  era, 
one  of  the  most  famous  having  been  Mrs.  Thistlethwayte,  who  as  a girl 
was  well  known  for  her  exceptional  beauty.  About  the  year  1852  she 
created  a sensation  at  the  Opera,  the  whole  house  rising  to  its  feet  to  watch 


MRS.  THISTLETHWAYTE. 

From  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  by  Buckner,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 


her  leave  the  theatre.  Her  eyes  and  forehead  were  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  them  from  the  well-known  picture  of  ‘The  Nun,’ 
for  which  she  sat,  and  the  photographs  of  which  were  sold  by  thousands  for 
scrap  albums.  The  flnest  picture  painted  of  her  was  by  Buckner,  and  it 
immediately  made  his  reputation,  though  he  never  afterwards  attained  the  same 
height  of  excellence.  This  portrait  was  painted  for  the  late  Lord  Kilmorey. 
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Attracted  by  it  Sir  Robert  Peel  commissioned  Buckner  to  paint  for  him 
portraits  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Wellington,  the  late  Lady  Jersey,  the  late 
Mrs.  Stonor,  and  Lady  Emily  Peel.  All  of  these  now  hang  in  the  drawing- 
room at  Drayton.”  I am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  grandson  of  the  Lord  Kilmorey  for  whom  Buckner’s 
painting  was  executed,  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion from  an  engraving  of  the  portrait.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  original  is 
still  in  existence.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B.,  who  at  one  time  was  Director  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  lived  at  3 Elm  Row  in  1879-80.  Major- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Duncan  Macpherson,  K.C.B.,  died  at  31  Belsize  Park 
Gardens  on  May  29,  1874.  Henry  Francis  Mallet,  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Louis  Mallet,  lived  in  Vane  House  prior  to  its  being  partly  devoted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Royal  Soldiers’  Daughters’  Home,  which  was  opened  by 
Prince  Albert  on  June  18,  1858.  Later  he  settled  at  Thanet  House,  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  leaving  Hampstead  in  1887.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  was  a 
frequent  summer  occupant  of  a house  in  Oak  Hill  Park  before  her  invalid  days. 

Among  the  residents  of  the  “’fifties”  of  last  century  were  several  who  should 
not  be  passed  over.  There  was  Philip  Hemery  Le  Breton,  who  came  to  Hamp- 
stead in  1851.  His  wife  was  Anna  Letitia  Aikin,  granddaughter  of  Dr.  John 
Aikin  and  niece  of  IVIrs.  Barbauld.  Mr.  Le  Breton  took  a keen  interest  in  local 
affairs,  and  in  the  many  public  movements  of  the  next  quarter  of  a century 
was  always  to  be  found  ])rominent  and  active  on  the  popular  side.  His  work 
on  the  Hampstead  Vestry,  of  which  he  was  a member  for  many  years,  was  of 
great  value ; and  he  served  with  equal  credit  as  Hampstead’s  representative  on 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Joseph  Neuberg,  the  friend  of  Carlyle, 
lived  for  some  years  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garth  Wilkinson  at  No.  25  Church 
Row,  removing  in  1863  to  a house  he  built.  New  Mount  Lodge,  in  Windsor 
Terrace.  Another  resident  in  Church  Row  was  Mr.  Ballantine,  the  magistrate. 
Five  of  London’s  Lord  IMayors  have  lived  at  Hampstead — the  patriotic 
Alderman  William  Beckford  (father  of  the  author  of  Kathek),  at  West  End  ; 
Sir  John  Key,  in  Church  Row;  Alderman  Warren  Stormes  Hale^  (who  filled 
the  mayoral  chair  in  1864),  for  some  years  on  the  West  Heath  ; Sir  Henry 
Isaacs  (who  was  chief  magistrate  in  1890),  at  No.  27  Belsize  Park ; and  Sir 
Francis  Green,  Bart.,  for  many  years  at  74  Belsize  Park  Gardens. 

1 His  daughter.  Miss  Hale,  who  filled  the  office  of  Lady  Mayoress  during  her  father’s  Mayoralty,  lived  on 
in  the  house  on  tlie  West  Heath  after  his  death.  She  reached  a good  old  age,  dying  in  March  1909. 
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Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  etc.,  after  distinguished 
service  in  India,  resided  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  Heath  Brow,  where  he 
died  on  IMarch  15,  1902,  at  the  age  of  76.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
place,  and  never  weary  of  reviving  old  Hampstead  memories,  doing  excellent 
service  in  this  direction  as  a vice-president  of  the  Hampstead  Antiquarian 
and  Historical  Society.  To  the  present  writer  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
in  all  his  travels  he  had  seen  no  more  delightful  prospect  than  that 
from  the  flagstaff.  He  was  buried  at  Kempsey,  in  Worcestershire,  near  his 
country  seat  there.  The  Nash.  Mr.  Alfred  Davies,  for  some  years  M.P.  for 
Llanelly  and  the  Carmarthen  Boroughs,  died  at  The  Lothians,  Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue,  in  October  1907,  having  lived  there  for  a considerable  period,  and 
also  previously  in  Pond  Street.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Davies, 
Turner,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  foreign  carriers  and  underwriters,  and  had  done  good 
work  both  on  the  Hampstead  Vestry  and  on  the  London  County  Council. 
He  was  of  a singularly  jovial  appearance  ; his  looks  and  utterances  gained 
for  him  the  sobriquet  of  “Mr.  Pickwick,  M.P.”  Mr.  Simeon  Stone  was 
another  resident  who  helped  the  town  in  various  public  capacities.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Hampstead  Vestry,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  trustee  of  the  Wells  and  Campden  Charity,  also  re- 
presenting Hampstead  on  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  He  resided 
at  The  Hollies,  Belsize  Grove,  where  he  died  on  March  7,  1907,  aged  86.  The 
once  well-known  novelist.  Captain  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville,  author  of  Guy 
Livingstone  and  other  military  and  sporting  novels,  also  lived  in  Belsize  Grove. 
In  1887  IMrs.  Martha  Hill,  the  widow  of  Frederic  Hill,  Inspector  of  Prisons, 
and  a woman  of  many  philanthropies,  died  at  27  Thurlow  Road,  aged  84, 
after  living  in  Hampstead  for  forty  years.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
General  Gordon,  who  visited  her  at  Thurlow  Road  on  three  oecasions.  Mr. 
Henry  Sharpe,  of  the  highly  esteemed  firm  of  H.  and  D.  Sharpe,  typical 
English  merchants  of  the  old  school,  engaged  in  the  Portuguese  trade,  died  at 
The  Grove  in  1873,  after  a life  of  good  works. 

A curious  discovery  of  buried  treasure  was  made  in  Parliament  Hill  Fields, 
near  the  Heath,  in  July  1892.  A lady  seated  beneath  a tree  noticed  some- 
thing bright  protruding  from  the  ground  at  her  feet.  On  closer  examination 
it  proved  to  be  a bit  of  a candlestick.  Her  little  boy  had  a spade ; and  they 
turned  over  the  loose  mould.  Ultimately  they  found  the  following  silver 
articles  : Two  spirit  or  scent  flasks  with  screw  tops ; a small  flat  cup  with 
handles ; two  sockets  and  nozzles  of  candlesticks  ; and  one  small  portion — 
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probably  the  handle — of  a cup  or  a portion  of  a candelabrum  ; the  weight  of 
the  whole  being  fifty-nine  ounces.  The  objects,  which  were  of  French  manu- 
facture, were  artistically  ornamented  ; and  upon  the  base  of  each  of  the  two 
flasks  was  the  mark  of  Vincent  Fortier,  the  Farmer -General  of  Duties 
from  October  1672  to  October  1680,  surmounted  by  a crown  with  three 
fleurs-de-lis. 

The  coroner,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  treasure-trove,  held  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances,  resulting  in  the  objects  being  handed  over  to  the  Treasury,  the 
finder  being  rewarded  by  the  payment  of  their  bullion  value.  The  articles 
were  afterwards  placed  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  section  devoted  to  the  history  of  French  art.  How  the  objects  came 
to  be  hidden  away  at  Hampstead  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  possible 
they  may  have  been  concealed  to  escape  the  great  destruction  of  plate  which 
was  wrought  in  1697,  in  the  time  of  William  HI.  ; or  buried  during  the  fear 
of  a French  invasion  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; or,  most 
likely  of  all,  they  may  have  been  stolen  and  secreted,  the  thief  dying  and  leaving 
no  hint  of  their  whereabouts.  At  the  inquiry  it  was  thought  that  they  had 
probably  been  immersed  in  the  Thames  mud  for  some  time  before  being  trans- 
ferred to  Hampstead  Heath. 

The  Hampstead  Vestry,  which  dated  from  1855,  consisted  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  existence  of  seventy-two  elected  members,  a third  of  whom  went  out 
of  office  every  three  years  and  were  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Vicar  was 
permanent  chairman.  There  were  three  chief  officers — Vestry  Clerk,  Surveyor, 
and  Medical  Officer — and  the  meetings  were  held  fortnightly.  In  comparison 
with  the  earlier  local  government  in  Hampstead  the  new  Vestry  was  a body  of 
advanced  views,  which  did  good  work  and  made  some  attempt  to  bring  the 
town  into  touch  with  modern  ideas.  Great  improvements  in  drainage  were 
made,  roadways  were  paved  and  widened,  trees  and  shrubs  planted,  and 
new  thoroughfares  formed — Fitzjohn’s  Avenue  being  constructed  about  1875. 
When  the  Wells  Trustees  were  developing  their  property,  one  of  the  suggested 
improvements — that  of  destroying  the  grove  in  W ell  W alk  in  order  to  widen 
the  road — aroused  public  opposition,  and  had  to  be  modified.^  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
published  a pamphlet  against  the  proposal,  and  many  meetings  passed  resolutions 

' The  opposition  to  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  beautiful  row  of  limes  was  energetically  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Henry  Sharpe,  who  pi'epared  a petition  to  the  Wells  Trustees,  protesting  against  the  scheme.  This 
petition  was  signed  hy  548  out  of  629  householders,  and  had  the  support  of  the  London  and  local  press.  At 
a meeting  of  the  Wells  Trustees  held  on  the  15th  January  1879,  the  petition  was  discussed  at  great  length, 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hoare,  the  original  resolution  sanctioning  the  removal  of  the  trees  was 
rescinded,  the  Charity  Commissioners  afterwards  approving  of  this  cour.se.  And  the  trees  were  saved. 
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of  disapproval.  Ultimately  the  trees  were  allowed  to  remain,  the  alterations 
being  chiefly  restricted  to  the  construction  of  Gainsborough  Gardens. 

Hampstead’s  parliamentary  history  is  as  yet  brief ; but  it  cannot  be 
called  undistinguished.  On  becoming  a parliamentary  borough  in  1885, 
with  the  privilege  of  sending  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  electors  returned  Sir  Henry  Holland ; the  Marquis  of  Lome  (now  the 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  KNUTSFORD,  K.C.M.G.,  ETC. 

(sir  henry  Holland). 

Photographed  from  the  painting  by  E.  Gustave  Giradot  in  the  Town  Hall,  Hampstead. 

Duke  of  Argyll)  was  the  other  candidate.  Sir  Henry  was  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  first  Government ; and  afterwards  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  on  Education.  In  1886  there  was  another  election, 
when  again  Sir  Henry  was  returned,  defeating  Mr.  W.  Ramsay  Scott.  At  an 
election  in  1887,  occasioned  by  Sir  Henry’s  acceptance  of  office,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  his  return.  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Knutsford.  Thus  a fourth  election  within  three  years  became 
necessary.  Mr.  E.  Brodie  Hoare  was  returned  unopposed  in  1888,  and  sat 
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for  Hampstead  for  fourteen  years,  taking  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town  with  which  his  family  had  been  so  long  and  honourably  associated.  He 
retired  in  1902,  and,  to  the  deep  regret  of  a wide  circle  of  friends  and  business 
and  political  associates,  lost  his  life  in  a motor-car  accident  on  August  12,  1911. 
I may  add  that  Mr.  Brodie  Hoare  took  a great  interest  in  the  present  work, 
and  permitted  me  to  have  photographs  taken  at  his  country  seat.  T'enchleys, 


E.  BRODIE  HOARE. 
From  a photograph. 


near  Limpsfield,  from  paintings  and  other  original  sources,  of  members  of  his 
family,  whose  connection  with  Hampstead  forms  part  of  its  intimate  personal 
history.  Mr.  Brodie  Hoare  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mil  vain,  K.C., 
who  again  was  elected  in  1905.  In  1906  Mr.  John  S.  Fletcher  was  returned, 
and  re-elected  in  1910  and  1911. 

The  Hampstead  Borough  Council  scheme  came  into  effect  in  November 
1900,  when  a municipal  body  of  forty-nine  members  was  elected,  consisting 
of  seven  Aldermen  and  forty-two  Councillors,  with  a Mayor  at  their  head. 
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Sir  Henry  Harben,  one  of  the  oldest  residents,  who  had  taken  a great  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  represented  the  town  on  the  old  Vestry,  as  well  as  on 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  on  the  London  County  Council,  was 
made  the  first  Mayor  of  Hampstead.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
many  of  Sir  Henry’s  acts  of  munificence  and  public  service  in  regard  to 


PLAN  OF  HAMPSTEAD,  SHOWING  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  WARDS  MADE  IN  IPOO. 


Hampstead,  but  beyond  this  he  was  for  a long  period  distinguished  in  a 
still  larger  sphere.  To  his  energy,  foresight,  and  business  capacity  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  in  succession  secretary, 
director,  chairman,  and  president,  largely  owes  its  wonderful  prosperity.^ 
The  transactions  of  the  Hampstead  Borough  Council  are  as  yet  too 

* It  is  with  deep  regret  that  (as  this  work  is  passing  through  the  press)  I have  to  record  the  death  of  my 
old  friend,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  December  1911,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 
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recent  for  historical  setting.  The  Council  meetings  are  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Haverstock  Hill,  the  building  which  was  opened  in  1878, 
and  was  known  as  the  Vestry  Hall  until  taken  over  by  the  new  borough 
Corporation.  Hampstead  sends  two  representatives  to  the  London  County 
Council. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  now  forming  the  Hampstead  Borough  Arms  was 


SIR  HENRY  HARBEN,  1895. 
From  a photograph  by  Thomas  Fall. 


the  suggestion  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Newton,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Paley 
Baildon,  F.S.A.,  barrister-at-law,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  adopted  by  the  Vestry 
in  1897.  The  heraldic  description  is  as  follows  : 

Coat  of  Arms. — Azure  (blue),  on  a cross  argent  (silver),  a mitre  between  four  fleurs-de-lis 
gules  (red),  a chief  indented  or  (gold),  fretty  gules  (red). 

Crest. — A buck’s  head  couped  argent  (silver),  gorged  with  a wreath  of  holly  fructed 
proper. 

Motto. — Non  sibi  sed  toti. 
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These  insignia  were  eonstructed  on  the  usual  historical  method  of  com- 
bining the  leading  features  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  places,  persons,  or  families 
prominently  associated  with  the  history  of  the  place.  Thus  the  “ parent  ” 
arms  are  those  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  included  the  manor  of  Hamp- 
stead among  its  possessions  from  the  tenth  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
those  of  the  Hickes,  Noel,  and  Langhorne  families,  who  were  successive  lay 
proprietors  of  the  manor  from  the  seventeenth  century  until  the  eighteenth. 
The  blue  ground,  the  indented  chief  of  gold,  and  the  red  mitre  commemorate 


HAMPSTEAD  TOWN  HALL,  1910. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  A.  R.  Quinton  in  the  Bell-Moor  Collection. 


the  Abbots  and  Bishopric  of  Westminster  ; the  fleurs-de-lis  on  the  cross 
and  the  crest  (changed  to  silver,  and  with  a wreath  of  holly  in  place  of 
one  of  laurel)  were  taken  from  the  Hickes  heraldic  devices ; the  gold  chief 
and  red  lattice  work,  and  the  silver  buck’s  head  in  the  crest,  are  appropriated 
from  the  Noel  arms ; while  the  silver  cross  and  red  fleurs-de-lis  reflect  portions 
of  the  Langhorne  arms.  The  distinctive  Hampstead  feature  is  the  wreath  of 
holly,  the  original  heraldic  emblem  of  the  Hampstead  Vestry  having  been  a 
sprig  of  holly  enclosed  in  a shield.  These  arms  are  reproduced  on  the  cover  of 
this  work  in  their  proper  heraldic  colours. 
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Among  local  bodies  the  Hampstead  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society, 
established  in  December  1897,  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  Sir  Walter 
Besant  was  its  first  president,  and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Munich,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,^  has  been  its  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  from  the  first. 
Later  presidents  have  been  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  and 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  “ the  study  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  recording  of  antiquarian  and  historical  matters,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  borough  of  Hampstead,  and  also,  should  necessity  arise,  the 
protection  of  any  historic  landmark  from  needless  violation.”  The  average 


HAMPSTEAD  BOROUGH  ARMS. 


membership  is  between  150  and  200.  Of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Society, 
these  pages  themselves  to  some  extent  bear  witness — in  the  citations  from 
the  historical  facts  which  have  been  so  diligently  and  effectively  included  in 
various  papers  contained  in  the  published  Transactioiis. 

Freemasonry  from  a long  time  back  has  counted  prominent  Hampstead 
residents  amongst  its  members.  A lodge  known  as  St.  .John’s  (No.  221),  founded 
in  1767,  met  at  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,^  but  it  was  not  until  1891  that  a purely  local 
lodge  came  to  be  established.  Prior  to  that  date  it  had  frequently  been  sug- 
gested that  the  formation  of  a Hampstead  Lodge  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
members  of  the  craft  living  within  the  parish,  as  well  as  to  others  who  would 

* The  founders  were  Messrs.  C.  J.  Munich,  E.  E.  Newton,  Cecil  Clarke,  and  W.  H.  Fenton. 

2 In  1797  this  lodge  met  at  Tlie  Lower  Flask,  in  Flask  Walk,  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  mouth. 
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like  to  join  if  local  opportunity  were  provided.  Steps  were  accordingly  taken 
to  bring  the  idea  to  the  point  of  realisation,  and  the  twelve  petitioners  and 
founders  who  applied  for  the  warrant  of  constitution  were  Andrew  Miller, 
Nicholas  Hanhart,  T.  Sansome  Preston,  Alfred  Lamb,  Nicholas  T.  West, 
G.  Titus  Barham,  George  Low,  Herbert  Haynes,  Sir  Henry  Harben,  Charles 
W.  P.  Dyke,  George  Haynes,  and  Thomas  J.  Barratt.  The  warrant  of  con- 
stitution was  granted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King  Edward  VII.), 
the  lodge  being  designated  Hampstead  Lodge,  No.  2408.  The  meetings  are 


THE  REV.  GEORGE  VVHITEFIELD. 
From  a contemporary  print. 


held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Haverstock  Hill.  The  lodge  has  greatly  flourished, 
and  the  cause  of  Masonry  has  been  well  served  by  it  from  its  formation  to 
the  present  time. 

In  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  of  240  acres,  now  being  developed  and 
built  upon  near  North  End,  an  experiment  in  providing  improved  dwellings 
for  people  of  moderate  means  amid  beautiful  surroundings  is  being  carried  out, 
and  will  be  watched  with  interest.  Many  well-known  residents  have  associated 
themselves  with  the  project,  which,  apart  from  its  commercial  aspect,  appears 
to  be  a genuine  and  successful  attempt  at  the  betterment  of  home  conditions. 
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There  are  many  Hampsteads  up  and  down  the  world.  Apart  from  our  own, 
the  most  interesting  of  these  is  perhaps  the  lovely  town  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  United  States,  which  on  January  19,  1749,  was  “ Incorporated  into  a Body 
Politick,  and  a Corporation  to  have  continuance  for  ever  by  the  name  of 
Hampstead,  in  honour  of  the  pleasant  village  of  Hampstead,  in  Middlesex 
county,  four  miles  north  from  London.”  It  received  its  name  from  some 
resemblance  it  bears  to  our  Hampstead,  being  of  an  irregular  hilly  con- 
figuration, with  ponds.  On  the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  place  very  pleasant  courtesies  passed  between  the  mother 
town  and  its  New  England  namesake.  An  elaborate  and  well -illustrated 
history  of  the  place  was  published  in  connection  with  this  celebration,  in 
which  the  English  Hampstead  receives  frequent  and  complimentary  mention  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  George  Whitefield,  the  famous  preacher, 
who  had  once  addressed  a crowded  assembly  on  Hampstead  Heath,  was 
at  one  time  a visitor  to  the  New  Hampshire  Hampstead,  and  there  spoke 
with  all  his  accustomed  vigour  to  the  God-fearing  colonists  then  living  in 
full  loyalty  to  England.  Whitefield  put  it  on  record  in  his  Diary  that  he 
preached  at  the  New  England  Hampstead  in  1740  to  several  thousands  of 
people  “ with  a great  deal  of  life  and  power,”  collecting  £41  for  the  orphan 
children.  This  was  the  year  after  he  had  preached  on  Hampstead  Heath  to 
an  audience  of  which  “most  were  attentive,  but  some  mocked.” 
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